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MONDAY, 19l(i JUNE 
at 11 am 

hi New Rond Sired 

Spanish Books 

Oie prnperhr of idle laLe Pjxrfessor Edward M, 
Wilson, F.B.A.i Fell mV of Emmanuel Cull cue 
and sometime I'rufcssur or Spanlsli fn die Uni- 
versity «[ Cambridge, sold by order of the 
executors, comnrbintt . Spanish books of the 
sixteenth to eighteenth conturJcs ; English ami 
continental books of Uic seventeenth and c-lali- 
CCI i [| f rics tlMlInfl with Spain ; anti nhic- 
■“Sj* 1 MdtwcuUetli -century hiliiiuHiaohy, fac- 
simile reprints and scholarly ctHiilnns. * 

CuiuJogife LI 

THURSDAY, 22nd JUNK 
and falliwlng tiny at 1 pm, 
ul Hodgson's Rooms 

Books from the Kelmscotl, 
Doves, Ashendeite, Golden 
Cockerel, Nonesuch and other 
presses 

the properly of Robert von Htrich, The Eva 
RJckett Trust, Harry Carter, Esq., and other 
owners, comprising an almost complete c oiler - 
Uou of books and leaflets from the Doves 
Press including Mil ton’s Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained. 2 vol., one of three copies 
on vellum wltjh tlio fnldels in gold, 1902-05 ; 
Fne English Bible, 5 vol., one of two conics 
oil vejluiu, 1903 05 ; Browning's Men anil 


onEMsor. tins 'Rev.' 

S v£*!* u if r 8 ' «*«d Crhe-pde 

Canterbury. Tales, 4-yol,, 1929-31 

the Deluge. 1§27 


brugb’a Complete Works, 
land- made paper, 1927, 


Hodmtl Shakespeare llend, mid Twelve bv 

liifilu Presses ; extensive inllecH ( .r buiiln 

IsHUcd by die Limited Lid it loin Club mid Folio 
aucieiy j u uiipy of Morris's Karfftljj 1‘tirutlisc, 
4 vol., Specially bound by T. j Cnbdeii- 
Sandenon while apprenticed to R. de Cuverlv : 
Mirec hooks bound by Kiulioriue Ailums, mid 
twn ripe II ii minuted mqnuM.iipis liy Allierto 
bangurskl in clahofaic bindings. 

CutiilngiiL’ f2 

MONDAY, 26iii JUNIi 
ai 11 no) nti|l 2.3(1 pm 
at New Bond Street 

The Highly Important 
TouIouse-PluTidor Collectta of 
Manuscript and Printed Music 
and other Manuscripts and 
Printed Books 

Uie property or St. Midi act's College, Tenbury 
VVells comprising French maTiiiscrl'iit and 
[»"?" «•* mi ^ c the, late XVIIih und early 
century mainly operas and ballets, In- 


mi . as tOTCC, COUeCHOJIS of 

A totals by Lelande, and works by other com- 
posera of the period ; and a manuscript gradual 
and muiph oner written by Phllidor f'alsnfi for 
tlie Chapel Royal or Louis XIV ; books on travel 
and topography, including Kimensicrn, V a vase 
round the world. 2 ml. In 1, 1813: English 
and Continental literature of Rie XVitb tn 
.Hie TUXth century, including " three-decker " 




w 


Wednesday, June 21, 1978 al 10.lt) u.ni. and 2.30 p.ru. 

Early Printed Books, Atlases, Natural History an4 
Manuscripts 


I'jll)- prinli-J Inn A, iru lnilmj; : f.ih 
I'olllihili. KirK. v loin ; Maico* - 
Li>i,k-ni|niiiirk I imil.iii liEu W iiimi.-i. n, 
de rin-sM-r les dievuux. 1717; I 
UIU Tesl.iliu-iil In (i.ielu. lose. |,|, v 

Cliijje’’i T lit- I liKlisli-AllK ikuli Ins n. 
miMiiln. I lore lier. 16.12 i (Iri-iQ's lo- 
ci pluiills. SlriishiiiiiK. 1.117, Mis-nl, 
ucll.1 'I'lireliiu. Venice. I.W0.. Nol>l-c> ' 
Yuri,, 1 711 1 . 


iiioa’s i »• i.'iiikjn ,l,s li.liL*. hiirntloiH * » . dsnkb'V 
s I iiililriiiiilu. Ill'll 'linn. luJK i Alli-'.Uic'* . P* 

. rlklilj- urii.il'-. Oiliiiil. Hj7b : Pie l*A»- of Nenc«'<B«*‘ 
. I Is.- .it It.. in'. I'.iiis. Viimtc. l U02; I he fiM rfttao 
i-mmiiifi rn|n 1 1 mu KhIh'H llojlc to tlic ArelibWioP ' f» 
. 1 * 1111 . Il'M ; (i.dilco'ii t)liil"|{<i supra i Chic nio'Maii *4* 

pi dins. Niin-mheiu. I47u ; Onus HniWho* 

r»e ul Kmnr, Knnu, I'lvnm-h, Hi2 ; Nlcolajr'i Le wt* 
tin- sompl.Mi K"IUr. iMi ; WnlN} "i T ’*u >"Cjr» jranul 


Allawe iKludliiR ! Il'ikNCii finil Kiuliin's R..ial I nplisii ml.i., |J|, 2 ; tsir,\ Nt* and , 
alias. IHllo : lliiiikliiis' Alias imki.s, .1 tt.ls . Am-U-i.ljtii. li,«N ; Wiilcmy's CIchjfiii'hlBf "“*7, 
Ibri oeio, .siroiliinirn, IW; Shviihi's .Slums >>l l'nnl.111,1 ,mJ Wuks. \ 12 » , Spcttff Ttaja’*' 

I uipice of Cmu-nrlmm. 2 Ciplos. Iklh. /alia Ml. mu. ri.wisstom, 4 volt. In 2. Vuikfl. 1^ 

Naiiir.il llisl'iry iwhiduu I (.isle’s Uwnes el ilrsefiinline. nmninmni AuMrin.uriirn. 4 

1801-09 ; KrilMiiii! Mini Tli-.isV R,**.es. Iirsi iwintn rillthm. I', iris, 1x2.1.26; AlthoL's 
>l« rarer lonlJunlkrinis iil'icls of fieiiriilu, 2 vnls., I7'»7 ; I Inuovail's Nulmnl hislory 7 .“K" S 
jo V.il>,, 1742-1 Kill ; Lit mi 1,1 uml Rieliivr\ IllriU ul Anslruliu. sniijileinL-iiI ml. oabi 

jehiiiry. or htrJs from |l.e 1 jNnol.iyii j Inins. IHM-13 ; Thm<i\aii's Nnlunl hblotT wjnW“r; 

10 Vole, in 5, Iiw-IBIO : rtl'im.is Nmnr.il Insinrv nl hints mn] pli-milnys nf n/llural liW4>7, ' . - 
», one of 23 eopk-s on In rue paper. |nn2lifi ; Pcrioll’s Seluilftn ut llriltsli Wrdi, 


Cuialogue and information from : • 

8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON SWIY fiQT. Tel- : (Ml 59 ^ 
Telex : 916429 

Cables : Chrisliac I, I.oiidun SW1 


PERSONAL 



Hair problema solved , . . without the aid of hair Irans* 
planta, wigs or hair-pieces If you are in need of h^lp or 
. my assistance with half problems, write to 

B. GRAY, 43 COURT ROAD, SOUTHPORT 
. MERSEYSIDE, UK (enclosing SAE) 


mm 


Darnel, :-E«« Houie." Greaynog, Offldni . ^“ieriod^ ■ 


.. to £10,000. 

' w No security needed 
I REGIONAL trust l 
a cmtoMisiroat, n*w an 
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Editing the Sonnets 
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Photographs mid related materials, including this symbolic study of lha 
tnld-1850s by Oscar Gustav Rejlander and such items as stereoscopic 
cards and viewers, are to be sold by Sotheby's Belgravia on Wednesday, 
June 28. Two days later photographs by Cecil Beaton are to be offered 
in the same saleroom : see Cottmienfnry, page 70S. ' 
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July Books 

E. M. Forster and his 
World 

FRANCIS KING 

121 illustrations 9J x 7{ ins. (23.2 x 18.1 cms.) 

Pictorial Biographies 

ISBN 0 500 13063 9 £4.50 July 10 

a j i 

The Thames and Hudson 
Manual of Metalworking 

PETER SCOTT 

215 illustrations, 10 in colour 

9| x 6| ins. (24.1 x 15.9 cms.) 

The Thames and Hudson Manuals 
Hardcover ISBN 0 500 67012 9 £6.95 
Paperback ISBN 0 500 68012 4 £3.95 July 10 

The Archaeology of 
Mesopotamia 

From the Old Stone Age to the Persian Conquest 
SETON LLOYD 

150 illustrations 9£ x 6J ins. (24.1 x 15.9 cms.) 

The World of Archaeology 

ISBN 0 500 78007 2 £10.50 July 17 

Entering the W orld 
of Number 

ROBERT T. LAXOiST AND VERONICA J. LAX0N 
31 diagrams 8i x 5| ins. (21.0 x 14.9 eras.) 

ISBN 0 500 01196 6 £4.95 July 17 

Peter the Great 

;4ff. S. ANDERSON 

;40 illustrations 81 x 6 ins. (21.5 x 15.2 cms.) 
tMenin Office. . . 

ISBN Q.500 87008 X ..£6,50 July 17 

!i - - - . ' ■ , . . 

And When Did You Last 
See Your Father? 

ftOY STRONG 

>186 illustrations, 13 in colour 

:9| x 7$ ins. (23.2 x 18.1 cms.) 

Hardcover ISBN 0 500 23281 4 . . £7.95 
Paperback ISPN 0 500 271321. £3.50- July 20 

Charles Dickens and his 


-Isr-.'i 'K 
• l-'i'i 




3UustrhtiQns:9f x7i ins. (23,2x18.1 cms.) 
Pktorial Biographies . 

Reprint ISBN 0 500 13004 3 V £4.50 July 31 


Fasts ma Futur^,or 
What is history for? 

JEAN CHESNEAUX 

8J xSi ins.- (21.6 x 13.8 cms.) ■■■■'•■ 

ISBN 0 500 25062 6 ; > £4,95 Jul$$l ■ 

Thames and Hudson 


The semantics of the sonm\ 


, H .l,u. il In (tier til .mv mhi- Imvi-i i»v*m ilw i k-ui.iiii«ni* lini". Ii 
'* '* f |,, t | attend l« diiirnul, sea- we ji-.I: Imw fniitlul llie |mi-i\. mm 
n ‘ jI iMK | nimliil cliRiutv, and nUuii s»n hut liuen in Ur- iihwnu: nl, ur 
due ilieii intricacies to *implic- at a distance from, liis Inver, «»r 

bi-guticr nf his verses Un; umsmi-i 
, l|im a-|i.nis IwltvCeil inugimitivc could lu.- that il was “ hiy wiili rich 
and human procreation increase". 

I uiR-n .1 rich source of the Thu must sustained of the uli 
tfiecis, and Booth's com- torial essays is on soniiei lit! 


By Philip Brockbank 


>iiIkIuc the 

HY 


iijleii .» rich source of the 
',,. n W t fleets and Bomb s com 
P" .(...ii rntrhps them. 1 an 


ni'-el' 1 1 ■ i -• “ |ni/r 1 1 ii k s.nli ill*- 
Mll'l'..' -I Kill " I'll-.s'tl Willi ", 

Siniieliiiivs v.e m.iv wish i In- L-di 
Kili-il i '.UliilL-iiMI.il s aw.iy. him'-siji-^ 
i li.it i Ii ■- iima -..iiisfY-ih) 1 , ili'-covei ie< 
■ihniii the liner's fill .in* these 
which we make Im mirsi-lves. Inn 
we may reflect i lint i lit.- vmus in 
nm collective awareness would 


m 
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Journals from Oxford 


Sll-IPHUN BOOTH (UdflnrJ ; 

Slink trip cure’s Snimcls 

S78p]», Yule University Press. £J8. 


1 - 1 ’■ ~ spen re's, limy lurii mu also io he exiierlential whni^*' 

STKPHUN BOOTH (Edilur) ; 1 'iii"l , *>u"’s. _ effect of evading S.}',' 

, Ueiulers of the sonneis expccung, canees and |n n tir«. u ! i 

hluikcripciire s hoiincls j„ Klmkes|ie lire’s tueinphor, to lie too long at S 8 k 

. r i7Kp]». Yule University Press. £J8. hmiiiiicd in it nutshell while eon nr- " We learn mrdt\* JL 

, _ ... . . inn themselves kings o£ infinite Geiu'fje Eliot hue if j? R'.' 

■ ■ ■' spuee, muy bu tricked by "Murk meaning; that mut ( 

The i in v space of a Slwtespeurean linte’s Finisi Joke ” into Pulling with our life-blood. 

sonnet is inexhaustible, yielding AHcpnee m « Nolslmll .lake the ihc- subtle fibre Q f 

infinite riches from its little room, very words not and shnll . Common experipn™ ^ 

«... .man If inn midUns coRimeii. nootll S Useful Index, Ullllhlilia Htteniliiiir •* C 


^peHemiai wholg^T? 
eifect of evading vaW,,V 
ctmee, 01ld 

t ie long „ words 5ad fc i 
Hs. 1 :" wrh i 


mentarv often catches them. I am ("Poor soul, the center of m.v sin- ( |i C „ bu f iiiutl, iu.i In- Mmies, plays 
‘ I confident, however, that lie lius Ful earth Those of us win, sup- .md pnums, l,m by pmfessms nf 
them ull. ilis readiness to pose the “ rehel powers" of the ideology iiini seniiolics tidinlks 


the modernized rather thou pnom to be the impnmmilies 


ideology iiini seiltinlics (idinlRS 
gnd seini idiiitit.si and oihei tlisiunt 


die Quarto text leaves hint perhaps the wui Id und the flesh tvill he .spec tin nr.s nf the poet’s dance, 
imu/rfecily sensitive to the plain- more bemused than en lightened by The style und in, miter nf Ui.ath’s 
live but wondering tone of the Booths medmrious between the commentary nniv s.„meiiines 
opening lines of sonnet 97 : con rending expositions of Hnoald rcmiutl us of the vast disidnuu he- 

— — Stauffer, B. C. Southum and tween the mieirv of ihe Reituis- 


£ SdfSST ST very words "not" and "shall". Common FroW ^ lhC ttSSjSLt 

yet engulfing endless commeii- Root it s useful index, enahlniR attendiuit - ■ensKu , c l ,, r, hf fel w 

taries. Using to apt advantage the rupid com pur .sons between one |he weigin chatBoS^i VVh ' J ' ^darkedaies^seene? 

amplitude allowetf by the Yule verbal nexus and another, returns bly, p„ ts upon ^Al numbers barem 

University Press, Stephen Booth us _to the coninicntiiry nn sonnet «, hetrer left to movS,^! What " ,d eve?v wK? 


Mmv like a Winter hath my Stauffer, B. C. Southum and 

absence beene Charles Huttar. sauce and ihe nr 

Froat thee, the pleasure of the By admitting the sicge-iucluplinr-s bureaucracies — l lie 
fleeting ycare? of the sonnet, however, and 


however, 


situations ' 


ruse of tuir sociu- 
e “ inutuplionc 


what remarking that the “ pou’Vs are exposed are in d.mgcr nf becoming 


besiegers 


ongoing ". Hm we liave much to 


now offers what must be the full- wlucit mvttes attention o tite uvuil- 
est and most ambitious of expli- able pun oil nut , tinte und 
curlims so far attempted. While the “knot” (whether the love-knot or 
pdL-m.Y iliemselvcs, in fncsimile und the on ni men tul ym den) und alleges 
in u miHlei-nizcd version, tuke tip I “ 1 111 ” ,s actIVu ni ill rue lines. But 
less than a quarter of almost six when we turn to the poem, with a 

■ 1 ■ _ -i « l 11 I* " nno Oil 14 n 1 vnr i te •* unfe '* 


hundred pages, these numbers need 
not in themselves be counted un- 
gracious (for the New Shakcspcnro 


nun it is active til in rue lines, lint , nm on rcpai •-« 

when we turn to the poum, with n comtxmndnt ti *Ti t* 1 
•'k” and on *«e” for its “nots”, S 
the effect is intrusive and inirac- meant ’ fathprlna IIW# 
table in the second and third lines. orders and intenelfi 


f icrsisteiice ot tne commentary tnat 
s likely both to delight and to 
disconcert its readers. 

The sonnets arc made out of 
words, out nf literary tradition and 
out of life. Professor Booth, recog- 
nizing that nthors have made much 
of the literary traditions, is content 


and remote and milled in the compelled to force ibb 

twelfth: create live connection! fo* 

Who ull in one, one pleasing JJVJ. Jg. wbj h 

(k)iiutu do sing. !,;.?V° 118 .u ipS on . y 8 
The suggestion in the poem of There is a dhtfcri™ A 

many “strings" composing a com- , Qn hetwem, 1 

plox order does more than thu ..ffects and -l),nc«fuhu ^ 

tn nnlrkpn tl,« nf °i rc C« and thOSO whfch» 


to append from Golding’s Ovid n g i oss tn q „icken tho -suggestion of J 

passage of Pythagoras’ mnslngs on *• b, 10 r » in “ note , .w.A.« y fr®n? dC i expo5 i tiK 

the seasons wlilci? seems to take a "* J tA P«em of Olson's puts u: 

''““"'"J, snmie, “S' (" wtLver hf..lf I.S 


tory of Shakespeare's imagination, sminet t3.> ( Wlmevei liuil! bet 
About the "life" he pleads his J*“h, tliou liost thy^ w^ll ) 
own ignorance and proclaims that n ° nt ,h observes (> un ^duuiionnl 
of others who have pretended to P | ,,n 1 . < ' n - ' V1 , ” 5 . 

knowledge ; about Shakespeare’s l he line Shall will in oi’ln-i s 
affections and sexual disposition Sue ™ r W't gmciuus , uud^ in a 
the sonnets can tell us nothing, ruv ^?'v s ' x ’ 5f , . 1 ?. es . °}.. > W1 „ . 
mid speculative attempts to recover reminds us of Sliukuspeme s pun 
the intimute relationships he tuny WC JA. llv,, il . „ 1 ‘ l . ,/./?! 

have had with Mr W. H. and the Menv Wjww) and on mil - 
Dark Lady are indulgent fantasies. P*- ,|,1 . s * fleshus his will m tho 
Booth’s commentary is preoccupied ^ oi ) ll oC h® r honour’). So mucli is 
with the multiple significances and . ^.V r ex ?!'P. e ! to leaders 


i.r... The intimate, the lam* 
,uru • Mpertel 

is- ii mutter, is it not, w( 
sums to be studied ti 


The light brigade 

■ — — f" 1 * 1 — — — 1 m m *— his talent is firmly Founded on his verse is faceiinus and technically 
1 ‘ , , , immense gifts as a mimic and his poor, hut there must be more than 

i Bv Matthew Hodgart eye for absurdity. Putting on his three authors who could qiioJIfy 

& Evelyn Waugh face, he expresses fo.- admission.. I can see that there 

r ■' r ' ■■ ■ ■' surprise that we are not stuymg for might be objections to the noit- 

KINCSI.KY AMIS (Editor) : one w expect tlm^he wMMncHe pleasant though tliw arc ; but wliat 

. ■The New Oxford Book of Light oK Kn^iS 

Oxford University Press. JX b« S" tS5R S?S5! « ' f A^ltanS 

ndi ■ writers of light verse) are, 1 think, orhertvise “ *3BS3P ISPZSSSi 

riWw'ss.-tM- xed - 


uiiil ill "o of u dry du^ce. 
senses of “will” P,?« ts rc *P°^M» 


penis ("fleshes his will in 


und the coinmoatator’t t 
only when all have thdri 
them ill a shared seating 
In Booth's edidon.ii 


i The Oxford Book of Light Verse, 
edited by " W.II.A. ”, was first pub- 
[, lished in 1938 ; a " second impres- 
; sion (with corrections)*’ appeared 
■ in the following year. The chief cor- 
rection was ihe removal of a whole 
poem by William Dunbar, “In 
secroit place this hyndir nycht ”, 


moderns, Victor Gray and Ted 
Pauker. I have just learnt chat 
the last two are in fact pen-names 


Booth's commentary is prooccuoiud spoil of her honour”). So much is acknowledged, are raui 
wk°li tli e C mult i pk Ti un i ffc an cos ^a'l i d familiar (fur example, to readers vergeiices. In sonnet I kj 

the manifest and submcrsecl ticlivi- nf R«l|»*l» u,,tl ingnuii); hut pie, we have reason in el 
tne manliest ana suomeigea ucuvi U(|0tfll> w , )0 oncouriM , cs 1IS lu , miV e Olson’s olirose, B Sj«| 

bv a generous choice of routes be- throw light on fellwvX 

* . 1 . ■ .-111 - ..... ..al II h ! Il JI U fWl 


a masterpiece of light verse in my .« i ™ a w n T»d mW boring in prose but quite accept- 

opinion (but evidently not in Mr able fit veree. When 1 read Pope's 

Amis’sl. The reason for this removal P y C xh 2, e L H u e useful for letters about the terrible state of 

uibc a siiap 4 hhnl iirae Of uOtAi 1 El 096 Will ,L A iinrlac Waltinlp hfrw llfi 


ties oE words. Sn much toe hotter; 
words are the scholiast’s iruo 
domain, and there ■ will be few 


(Usoirs piirase, ijal 
throw light on fellwil 
'Lhe word " travail! ", in w 


domain and rhoro will Im few i ween the poems, is still picking up 'Llie word “ travail! , bi 

read ers\ who f all-in tho course °uf f l j (or is it interference?) wit . jMIIiWj - h 

ucine this ndlrifm. to make '»>* critical unlcmiqe at fifty son- toil ami journey . 


using this odition, to imiko scores 
if not liuiulreds of little discoveries 
about the tilings lliut words cun be 
made lu do to eucli oilier by u 
skillod poet. 

The major Shakespeare editors 


nets’ (list .in ce in No Hfl: Weary with iciyle, I bwt 

Mv Siiturv bm k, inferior far in ilis, 

On your iirnud main dmli wilfully The dearo repose for b 
uii|ie.ir. troiB 

Your .shallowest help will hold urn But thou begins 6 Jounj 
up aUo.it, 


was a word that was unacceptable jr botft. Ji se Bt ^ the world under Walpole, how lie 

in print forty years ago, tho word u°„ 1r u rl »h but their macho salon/- despairs of his country's future, I 

. in fact, which perhaps neither am bored, but Pm always 

.Auden nor die publishers recog- ofviua this book^as a Christmas pre- hapiJy to read in the Dune (fid 

^ -‘plied In Its Middle Scots spelling, jj™ 1 f_ 1 "Xs of mTfaiS^ that universal darkness buries 

>any more- than they kitew what a frwhot^The^ffiit causB offmice all. Auden’s later verse is full 

quhilie/niie ” meant, a few lines A^pTf.inToSuB Pnori humour of ^ch moaning as "Doggerel by 
iflier. Bui there must Save been pro- nn H rih n l^rv Mr Anti? dcfiiles bv 8 Seniui Cimen included here ; 

SI! ■»? • Ms sriKS ^mabliinfof ligHt fts 1 * L“ 0 “ .£*321 EBf 


idled lit Its Middle Scots spelling, * . f me roe mbM 5 of my family, that universal darkness buries 
any more- than they knew what a frw^^The^ffiu causB offmice all. Auden’s later verse fa full 
qoliiDeBifie ” meant, a few lines {. nmoSoa nnod humour of such moaning as “ Doggerel by 

laier. But there must £ave been pro- ^ 1 ? t v a Seniui- Citizen included here ; 


tesu from traders and recrhnlna- . ffiJSSS >{,« main“Une of’liaht all right as long as it is not tnuw- 
Uons, and doubtless the flies -of the than Auden latddinto prose. On -die other hand, 

OUP would moke Interesting read- 'W® rhY« main liS/ ' Sdud&a al ail kinds ot writing Ike recipes and 
big. The . expense of the resetting ft^writeSi m^Uoned above 8ven literary critfcUm benefit by 
must have been paid for over and ft* To^tenXe JdSt ?hem: translation into verse ifor _e_xaniple, 


Whilst he To workc my min^. 

ignored the sonnets, which hud In . /, V 1 , . 1 . ^ 

wait several decades before being Keadofx who find ^ Itomh s res- Duver Wilson, Lasrenliahj 
recovered for English sensibilities onnuci-s unci nisimmnons imui cep- . s jus, re’s “ life ", thinks d 


over again, since the book was a u n r o b ablV b^ ^th Swlft and a paragraph in Mr, Am 
’ good seller as well as gaining great c 0n P t ^ues thraS G?ay, Praed SIS sprightly introduction: 
prestige. Mr Amis politely points Calverley Its marks are urbanity ^ ne *f century 

If-yout some errors of choice and of on .i „ en demnnlv Ironv- it is in fact Brent dissociatioi 

• Criil™! nri.i^tniA „,. a ,i nraB . and gentlemanly irony 11 is in mt . . b 


h in Mr Amis’s generally 


can bo made to strike resonances htwtly puns 


ships riding 


. 1 and gentlemanly irony: it is in tact 

critical principle in his predeces- a pra ^ uct c f upper-class education. 
«ors work: with its many ballads, Thinik of Harrovians CoJVerley, 
-Jtursery rhymes and so on, it B yran, Etonians Stephen, Gray, 
turned out to be a collection of p,raed. You can only acquire a 
^ popular verse ratlier than of light mas tery of English verse-forma if 
averse in the accepted sense. you have had to learn Latin verse. 


Vim uu inuuc iv OLI inu &vaunuiiww<i % I • f T ■ . , «■ . , um ihimv* — ij-. 

from each other at soma distnncfl harbour Is _ active cnniiKh in this Sicphen Bnotli, afW' 


apurt in u iiiirinonic web. Sunnot 8 
supplies die aptest metaphor: 
Mark how one string, sweet husband 
to another. 


sonnet to yield for its iwclfllt line ■■cum lassn ciulete* “j 11 

(“ He of tall building mid of „f r j, 0 onunlng pbnjh.fa!! 

goodly pride’) the inference thut j nB the routine contUMa* 

llie rival poet, enjoying h lovers vel" ami **• travail »?** 

favours, becomes “ uupiihle nf fine three meanings of i 8 ** 

amrltnne 11 Ttnn.h in nin/ln.. . \ T . . tf. l trl 


c. ii — ^ , to wioiner, favours, becomes " uupiihle nf fine .h rC A meanings of 

Strikes each in eaoh by mutual erections”. Booth, in the modest, . r i n u Hay’s^trareJ, •/'] 
. , . . ordering. wake of Ingram und Kedpnth,. W nrk "In this coat®* 

Sensitivity to such effects may glosses, "grand mid sturdy con- “ the' etymological 
well have been dnjoyed by many structions (snid of ships)”. It may ;„ lir make it ep‘ ,ca “w. 
Victorians who refrained from be that by temperament wu arc j n v |w which tin. tff**”. 
commenting on them but preferred disposed ro accept either the Mibli- ^nm i lilies into thQU^I-^ 
to dwell on the magisterial pathos mated (“what it may he refined a further noi« 


v : l ^ at is true » hut I till ink that Mr 

I foil s has failed gq see one of the 
main points of die collection. To- 
gether with the earlier anthology, 
The Poet’s Tongue, in which Auden 
collaborated with John Garrett, 
The Oxford Book forms a manual of 
vea-sC technique, of ■ which Auden 
was a master : he imitated prac- 
tically every, metre, stanza term 


mastery of English verse-forms if 
you have had to learn Latin verse, 
hexameters and pentameters, 
Alcaics and Sapphics. No one would 
ever learn anything so trivial and 
time-wasting without the throat of 


In the next century there came 
the great dissociation. The date, 
if a date can be put on such a 
thing, is 1660, when Charles H 
and his court returned from 
France. The King had spout some 
years in Paris, including those 
of his later education, and it was 
only natural that his tasto in 
poetry, among other tilings, had 
become French — or -batter, 
Frenchified. Monarch and Court 
In diode times. ... 


mhJKVa^ At this seosm ’ ot «h® academic year, 

BSaiaeUtfs » sew. tsss •% 


. ““2 yet to pass die twenty-yoar (Gresham's acnooi, rioitj, ana uon- 
ilnremold, but his mastery of -quest (Winchester). 

I Whaique, almost the only thing, ■ Mr Amis is a critic with strong 
t-SWobe, that he was vain about, and usually negative prejudices. As 
S jmi surely continue no be acclaimed. I have noted, he doesn’t like 
|sJ;;®Ppears . in ' bhe pieces included Chaucer or -Dunbar; he doesn’t 
trXMr Amis, notablv " Oii the CiN like Skelton or the Elizabethan 


With Foreign Courtiers, and with 
Foreign Whores: 

And carefully repeoples us again. 
Throughout the . Lazy, Long Lasclvi- 


Brain 

Contains original papers in < 

clinical neurology and related ' 

disciplines, and In the basic 
neurological sciences where 
they are relevant to clinical 
problems. Many of Ihe papers 
appearing in past issues have 
become classics in the field.- 
Quarterly, C19 (UK C16.5Q, US 
$42) p.a. Single issues E5($12). 

Classical Review 

This |ournal contains expert 
reviews ot new work in the Held 
of Greco- Rom an antiquity, Each 
year nearly 300 publications 
from about 20 countries are 
■ reviewed, enabling the specialist 
to keep in touch with related 
fields and giving the student and 
teacher a critical survey of 
direction and progress In 
classical studies. Twice yearly 
£9 (UK £7.25 US $22) p.a. Single 
Issues £5 ($15). 

Greece and Rome 

Designed to meet the needs of 
eixth-formers, undergraduates, 
teachers, and academics. The 
main emphasis falls on the 
literary evaluation of the major 
authors, both Greek and Roman. 
Twice yearly £6 (UK £4.50 US $1 1) 
p.a. Single Issues £3.25 ($0.50) 

Human Rights 
Review 

Provides information about 
events and developments under 
the following main heads: 
Parliament and. government, Hie 
and limb, liberty and security, 
family life, property, expression 
and information, association, 
non-dlscrimlnatlon, 
determination of rights and 
obligations, pgblio emergency, ■ 
and social security. Three times . 
a year, £10 (UK £9. US $23) p.a. 
Single issues £4 ($10) 

Industrial 

Archaeology Review 

This Illustrated Journal covers 
the surviving evidence of 
Industrial activity both In 
Britain and elsewhere. Its 
articles will be of value to • 
researchers In various 
technological, archaeological, 
historical, geographical, social, 

' and archltectu ral fields. Three 
r times a year, £1 2 (UK 211, US . 
i $27) p.a. Single Issues £4 ($10) . 

; Journal of 
i Experimental 
[, Botany 

Publishes Rapers in the fields of 


ipeoplea us t agmn, plant physiology, biochemistry 
te’ if,"* Lasclvf * and biophysics, applied plant ; 

lolls. Ketgn. . . . „i»,-|«|L„„ - 


Stephen Booth's tireless descant should, to keep the poise and pert- 
upon "phonetic and ideational pcciivc uf the pnums, remain 
■- . .... . attached to the obscure, visceral 


is hospiiabl 
grim lover. 




appears, in' the pieces included Chaucer or Dunbar; he doesnt w e conaue'r’d Frdiice. but felt our physiology qndfp I ated topics/ 

S r .% Amis, notably H On the Of-- like Skelton or the Elizabethan q captive charm?- . preSents plant physiology Ini f 

jrl f never more so than. in the song-writers : And . hfa .. prejudices Her Aftx vIctorio^triumrftNa, tree;, rA I a t /o n. idii hawid peel e o : 

■ »one the^S^ intUsptti?" J gives 'exceUeiii ' v i i^ml ; $TrOrp ia. 


wt fl gy ,.- , k... ‘-i.- .. .. attacnea to Uie obscure, visceral n._ t ravai\\o£W> e l^'l 

and sihoiarsbl^: .powntlalf "or -'the language. Thus j rt j| y 
continue to be marked by the T 6 Wlendld marine metaphors of i * ere Th e' e, rSUc 
arduous ardours of our time {th* the sonnets about the rival pouf HraUcfr 

"intolerable wrestle with, words”) should primarily be about the mis- SSSu: 
and Hterary historian^ wUl ^a?e no esteem, of the rival’s accom- phical fantasy- ^ 4 JlS 

: difficult v in recognizing -In the pjishniems in a courtly civilisation 


Single Issues £9 ($22) 


Journal of 
Soil Science 

Publishes original articles and 
occasional reviews on research 
over the whole field of pure and 
applied soil science: for 
example, soll/planl relationships, 
soil hydrology and applications 
to agriculture and forestry. 
Quarterly, £22 (UK £20, US $49) 
p.a. Single Issues £6 ($10) 

Journal of Southern 
African Studies 

Aims at generating fresh 
scholarly inquiry and exposition 
in the fields of economics, 
sociology, demography, social 
anthropology, administration, 
law, political science, 
international relations, history, 
and the natural sciences In so far 
as they relate to the human 
conditions. Twice yearly, £8 
(UK £7, US $17) p.a. Single 
Issues £4.60 ($10) 

Parliamentary 

Affairs 

Covers all aspects of government 
and politics relating to 
parliamentary systems Ih 
Britain and throughout the world. 
Surveys developments, world- 
wide; contains articles which 
explore a variety of subjects In 
depth. Quarterly, £10 (UK £9, 

US $22) p.a. Single issues 
£2.60 ($6) 

Proceedings of the 
London Mathematical 
Society 

Publishes research papers of a 
substantial character in the fields 
of real and complex analysis, 
abstract and functional analysis, 

: d I f ferent lal eq uatl ons and related 
areas, topology, geometry, IdgiCf 
probability and statistics, 
algebra, number theory, and 
combinatorial theory. In 1978 
1 two volumes of three Isb lies each 
will be published and sold as one 
subscription at £60 (UK £54, 

US $120). Single Issues £11 ($25) 

Quarterly Journal 
of Mechanics and 
Applied 
Mathematics 

Serves the Interests of a wide 
- range of mathematicians and 
engineers by publishing original 
articles In the general field of 1 
mechanics, particularly 
theoretical mechanics. The mala 
subjects are continuum 
rhedhanlcs, classical : * : 

electromagnetism, nonlinear' 
dynamics, and comblned'Hbld*; 

. such as rnaghetdhydrodypamiea 

th i r 4 

Issues £6.60 ($16) 


wi lining or oie mxismai 

perfectly miming 1 the mir- 
self-regard ol the kind of lay 
T *“^h be was the hard. 

if not a giant like 
• l 8 himself s skilled practi- 
1 op Verse. If his formative 


umicuuy in recognizing . m the m a couruy civilization :,t AW fj|« im ended' u I v ' t v, e epigram: . . 

work of Redpath knd Ingram the which puts a high value both an U rtend4<J by the %’ep^of flrSE t HialinMa* Doa at Kew : 

resolute quest for verifiable mean- the poet’s virtues aad the w 

ihgs, and in Booth’s edition crea- mariner’s, and not urgently about f„i toVor and '» Oxford^ ^ wh5 a „ ® s ’ jgJJJ Pray te] t ma b * ^ > you? 

tlye preoqdubarioaS and limitations the hospitalities of her senility. l u J„ he H *Uh n. . your 

BJce^Ho au£ttM^wiMt d ir >l 2 lf ° Ur res l ,Dns08 .. to Shakespeare’s sfaqcej the JJJJ^-bfa formativA yeSrs as a Y ou beat vour pate, and fancy wit 

word?’.^ is « mcls “wnifcsialinns of a «ry hisrory writer - wre 'fortunately You ^atyour pat wlll con ? e; 

ar ^ 

^^..L^waustan, whok trophic, proceas at work in modern histories * ES^-JUfs' ^ of the Inhabitants. . . 


quiti agree wiri. him Aat The Rape • fflehed l&VverSb iFtrivtal and «««" .T 

of. the Lock is not in rite tradition. J Qt designed to' survive. ^ There la , Publishes papers on a Wide . 
Pope, nevertheless, did write Hgut n( jthlng wrong with ’ that, since, range of tbplOB, includlpS the • 
verse, but he did so -in the form ot j mos t everything in this-' world fa nhvalC8 and Chemistry OfTOCks, 
the epigram: . transitory, I do not -want to com- ^vn«rlm<4nial tietroiCaV'and-' 

S ; .ra fiMh' ■ 
Pray tell me b , vm se M repm . t that: itls too- short and minerals and their paragenpals, 


Journal of Petrology Qgarteriy Journal 


m ■ ^■Tas ,n E5 

exclusive were an MmothiS of the kind) then we whS nigW 

f?r ambf aim « hJr ? ow f not can only work to see that gaud guise es sitflg 

a ” lbi 5U lues but for frag-, sense — common and communal Ineare contrives t» 


a sanslbility, (Lawrence thought 


"“‘i ‘V 1 nmmguines out tor frag-, sonse— common end communal ipeare contrive 
jesidual meanings and sense— survives Its ^rnii.in Irrl. mind's *eafau* 


■affects that stfa hnnaiiftth * €l ! s ® , ~^ l, rYi v 6s its operarfon. Irri- *2 

Old of ve?Ll Rl roS ^ fitums.and frustrations comparable the- end 

a^ covertfv °Hf u ^ w 1 * 1 '- those excited by Joyce persist the end S a 

■ aK^fihLb^' “■•opw-orew of Booth's coiuuton- Opent repig wrf&L 

m&m 


{SSfSMt a book®tha? has riven', experlmditai ;; ! 

me so much pleasure, but. I. nave hnlperqlogy, rpck-forfrtlng 
to repmt that: it is too- short and minerals and their paragenesis, 
too well, printed : towards the e^d the m | or o8truoture of rocks, and 

* W f ±f' R e te r VT?ac red ' Idoto^e geochemistry and T \\ f . 
texts 8 ^hey are not, however, tlte gedchrbnology as applied to i 

most ephemeral forms: Mr. - Audit problems pf petrogeneels, .-. i ; 

tvrites towards the end of bis fatto- Quarterly, £25 (UK £2oJuS $45) . 


of Medicine 

This lathe major general, ). 
medical Journal published Jn (he 
United, Kingdom. It covers thb, - 
whole field of medicine but gives 
emphasis to Internal medicine; . 
.Its aim la to reporl advances In . 
both disignCBls and ttealment, 
and Its approach is clinical:: 
Quarterly, £22 (UK £17.60, U9 
$44) p.p. SlngleJssues £$( $13-60) 


p.a. Single Issues £7 ($16.60) 1 r'r v - • ' 

Subscription Crdera maybe passed io your bookseller or sent direct 
to the Subscription Department (TLS), Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, ’ NeaBden, -London iNWIO ODD, frem whom a complete Hsl o! 

journals published, by' Qxford can also be obtained.. 
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University of 
Iowa Press 



V.U1-.H 
J •litAr'.ba 
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Iowa Short Fiction Award 


A Neat of Hooks 


Lon Olio's twenty-eight stories 
won the 1070 Iowa School of Let- 
ters Award for Short- Fiction. 
Stanley Elkin Judged the ninth 
competition end commented, “A 
Nost of Hooka reads like a sort of 
museum, a beautifully curated 
warehouse of Bt range and won- 
derful things." 


Forthcoming: October, 1978. 


The Information Process 
World News Reporting 
to the Twentieth Century 


Robert W. Desmond's comprehen- 
sive survey of world news report- 
ing has a new foous and detailed 
presentation lhat make II a unique 
contribution to communications 
Malory. Supplementing a descrip- 
tion of how news was gathered 
and dfssemlnated through the 
centuries Is a detailed account 
of the great advances lhat oamo 
In the nineteenth century. 


April, 1070. 609 pages. Cloth, 
$22.60. , . 


Iowa .Translations 


Contemporary 
Yugoslav Poetry 


Vasa D. Mlhalloylch edited, this 
comprehensive anthology which 


presents a wide apeetrum of oon- 

Bia 


temporary Yugoslav poetry, in- 
cluded .pro forty-three, poets who 
published from prior to World War 
IMo recent times, with the bulk of 
them representing the very aotlve 
.middle generation. 


February; 1070, 291 pages. Cloth, 
$ 12 . 60 . Paper, $7.96. 


Russian Poetry " . 
The Modern Period 


Glad and Wefssbort provide a 
panorama of Russian poetry — 
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By Valerie Pearl 


F. II. IV. SHEPPARD (General 
l-itlllur) : 

Survey of London 
Volume XXXIX : The Grosvenor 
Esiuie in Mayfair 
Part 1 

252p|> plus 5fi plates, 2 plans. 
Athlrme Press. £20, 


The Crnsveiiors, although of nucium 
lineage. wore iinriLstlngufeheil 
Cheshire gentry until early in the 
eighteenth century, when they 
began to develop their metropolitan 
estates. Froui an arranged marriage 
in 1G77 with a twelve-year-old 
heiress which brought them 500 
acres in Middlesex on die uni mill 
wcsLcm fringes of London, they 
rose steadily in the ranks rif t lie 
aristocracy, advancing from the 
bnronetage to the barony (1761), to 
an earldom (1784), the marniusute 
1 ?????» uud finally to a dukedom 


»nd George Street were being 
created front plans begun In 1717 
by Lord Scarborough mid n group 
of army Whigs. At about the same 
time, the young Earl of liuriington 
was developing Ittiid to the smith of 
his house in Piccadilly, the City of 
London’s Conduit Mead estate was 
being developed in the vicinity of 
New Bond Street on the eo.sieni 
boundary of the (.rcisveuor 
property, and so also was the 
Cavendish-Hurley estate in Mnryle- 
bone Fields, a speculation by die 
Harleys and their Tory friends 
across the other side of Oxford 
Street on die Grosveiiors* nnrtlicrii 
boundary. 


die centre and at either end, was 
both ininivutory and distinguished, 
setting ail imponnnt prucuilont in 
street architecture. The ivsl uf the 
square was rut her more ly picul of 
llie laxity of controls enuunan in 
eighteenth-century urban building. 
It was described by an archil eci 11 rid 
critic In 1734 us “ little bettor than 
u collection of whims and frnlics” 
1 hut was 1111 oxiiggerniion, but with 
a kernel truth. The Grosveiiors 
f nit iu lily imposed the minimum of 


Ideas of the city 


iBUTVay. 

“ Mayfair 1 ’ <.k 

fashion and hrfjtof 

siderable degree V* 1 !* I' 

winch existed MM 
.streurc ..j .st ?« Kfl £* 


By Pat Rogers 


-streets and which „ 

'» some of SJf JLI 
the Grosveiiors. 


possessed 
In 1725-26 and 
IHflOs; 

show that •*--- c,t:i 


MAX BVBD : 

London Transformed 

Images of ilic City in the Eighteenth 
Century 

212pp. Yale University Press. £9. 


firm conditions leaving the designs househo d«a *? &qus,U| 
111 unity to speculative builders and domestic «Li, Were b t 
ensm-iiip oMCnitaU, ,1„„ a 
would be of brick, would be kept where Jvm 


Tli roug hf ares tn 
these neighbouring 


connect with 
estates would 


a liiiuso 
would be kept 
to a uniform line 111 « torracu, and 
would be "good and substantial 
nespite such luck nf central cim- 
f'»l mid design, but peril ops also 


The transformations (need I gay?) 
are metaphoric. Max Byrd is inter- 
the rebuilding of 


ested, not 111 


'were oven noW,“?» London after cho Fire, net in the 
lullow-chandline social or demographic developments 


“‘■""•jiiHnauna mg,).*- social or ueniu6*«i/»^ 
nnee, despite swSni 1 of the Hanoverian dry, not 111 land 
live douses desiaoM lords and lenses, but m noetic mode* 

siion I v "b^" needed** i f V i iw« ' fi rnVv,'! ! ' 1™' " ,,u r acs -‘ e , n ’ w « l»rtiii|M also out. A most if perceiving. Hi* subject is the 

ors’ lands were lo heboid urn. Tlieir wte' " riio 0f bmise^^'n"M , i) V 7- emcd by erid2 e & shifting literary apprehension of 

decision in build in i79n ic rh"».. i‘^ 1 -’ i_®, wero. usually well discusses the social S urban expci icnce, betw.ee 


decision to build iu 172U is rheru- 
fnru not surprising, although the 
extent of the building plan is re- 
markable enough— at Its widest 


much of the Georgian estate, which 


(1874), the only wholly now such stl 'etch from the Tyburn valley in 

1 1 .! ■ * . ... fhp mi. in Un ....... i: 1 . £ I . _ 


creation under Victoria apart from 
those of the Royal House. 

Development by noblemen of 
urban estates was not a new 
phenomenon. Many of the streets 
end squares of London had borne 
the names of tlieir lordly planners 
since the seventeenth century : Bed- 
ford, Salisbury, Southampton, Dor- 
set are soma of tile earliest. The 
Grusvenars, however, came to outdo 
all oilier aristocratic property 
developers in the scale of rlieir 
enterprise and, ultimately, in the 
enormous inflow of wculth that it 
produced. If their political contri- 
bution was small, their pre-end uent 
status as landlords to the wenlthy 
and the well-boni was undeniable. 
The dukedom was on acknnwlcdg- 
ment of a family which was 
described In 18C5 as 11 the 
wealthiest family in Europe— per- 
napg . . . tlie wealthiest uncrowned 
house on earth 1 '. The brightest 
JoWel in that crown wtis the 
Grosvenor estate in Mayfair, 
^ extent, around 
^ rigi,ra * Inheritance. 
This book teUs In great detail nud 
wdi careful gcholarsliip tho story 
dovelopnient nud adniinkira 
lion from 17/0 to ulie present dnv. 


the cast to its western limit facing 
Hyde Park, the site was nearly half 


built and 

brickwork survives throughout "the eighteenth centurv 
estdte belnnd Vlctomm stucco, Ed* heterogeneous inran^. 
wnrdinn Portland Sronc. porticos, trade and comma^ 
porches, Queen Anne ” embcMish- oad the resident 
nicnis. nn.i mr.™ mows cot- fusbion numberln| ^ 


between roughly 


men is, and more recent 
tugs tnrtings-up. 


quarter 
wa9 a 


present dny. 

1 l7Z0s , w C erQ 7«W of feverish 
building activity in West London. 
Defoe describes “an amazing Scena 
of new Foundations, not of Houses 

b,l vT 83 ’i, mi » ht “Y 
Clues. Now Towns, new 



with pockets of thT (h 
anti tne working 


of the har 
partial sock] ^ 


and a,. liberal andhfr 
it was, freod land vrUtii 


171D and 1810. As it happens, an 
■earlier book from Yale, Donald J. 
01 ten’s Town Planning in Lomlon 
(1964), had a chapter called “The 
Hrovenly City Architects and 
s lie ci 1 1 ami's were optimistic onougli 
M linld on to the dream. But 
filers as Max Byrd presents them. 
Convey to us the undermining of 
that city, the dissolution of the 
dieam. London Transformed starts 


assuredly sketchy; hut Ills instincts 
wore sound when he supposed that 
these topics took us to the Iicari 
of Georgian living, A culture that 
is organized around the leisure 
pursuits of the rich and idle will 
possess different centres of con- 
sciousness from those exhibited by 
a more earnest society. Generally 
speaking the ciglueenth-ccniury 
gentry took their responsibilities os 
regards wealth and idleness rather 
seriously, and so we are right to 
look for the duepest communal ex- 
pression of the age at Ranclngli 
rather than Rag Fair, notwithstand- 
ing the gap ill (so to speak) atten- 
dance figures. It Is too dismissive, 
then, to write off social history as 
a light-weight background study, to 
to be effaced as soon as the real 
witnesses (creative writers) make 
their .statement. We can be grateful 
to Mr Byrd for his profound and 


eloquent exploration of the .subject, 
without feeling that it is merely 


“ the crowds and smells and sounds *' 
of London that arc available through 
other sources. 


the city, v.-liich suggests that Defoe 
was worried hy a loss uf control and 
human scale in the new London : 

“ it takes form before us ... as the 
head upon a distorted body, a mis- 
shapen giant, n monster whose 
astounding size is superficially a 
source of pride, but more deeply 
a source of terror ”, 

All these implications are brought 
together in a powerful and original 
reading of the Journal of the Plague 
Year. London is now “a gigantic 
creature suffering, flailing, weeping, 
dying". We enter a world where 
the images are those of forests and 
labyrinths, where solitude has be- 
come existential rather than social, 
where “ the collapsing city ” stands 
for any threat to the order of civi- 
lized living. There is some bril- 
liantly observant criticism : Byrd 
iiolcs how in one sentence Defoe’s 
narration “ moves from the Face of 
London tn the Face of 'Tliiiijs— the 
buildings — tn the Faces of the 


stricken people ; and these urc not 
discriminated among hut cnnfuscdly 


from n passage in Geoffrey Scott between the feel ot London ite 

describing Uic * humanizing « of the !|J|f. A®,#™? mon f P ae « rns 
city, yet it shows humanist impulses behind this life 111 a shoit mtio- 

constantly balked and transcen- 


found in different m 
estate (although stiopb, 
labourers might usaM 

‘round the comer" 

mews), and with lam n . . . . . 

tradesmen scattered dental images regularly brought 

f " * e ,H ' blesc possiW “ ,E5 ot 

nf flic estate: they atom ,,- |an 8 ua B eE 

its social character, ft For Mr Byrd is above all a critic 
nuto that the rebuilding ■; t , of primary texts, and a very good 
tho segregation betwai . one. He explores rathei than atialy- 

class and between the p scs, and be searches the metaphoric 

dents and the men of n . life of his chosen books for clues 

The proportion of pci* ‘ l .to the feeling within. Texture rather 
rose markedly In sooii i< - thau structure dominates his dis- 
s 1 reels, the r-ohousies cussion of each work. His main 
ins dosses (2,000 pe^n f points of reference ere spaced out in 
housed in “ model ms time and orientated in different 

in us M by the Duke WK-. thematic planes: ss the postscript 
•has it, Defoe’s London is q 

- Ihttua e)«^!c<tlno,1 IsawArt/T It 


Mr Byrd makes this disjunction 
between “ the feel of London life ” 


duction. Thereafter he leaves aside 
Ned Ward et hoc genus ornne, ftnd 
concentrates 011 major writers. A. 
ohaptor apiece goes to Defoe, then 
Po^e, then Fielding (briefly), Bos- 


well and Johnson, and then Words- 
worth. The epilogue starts with 
Blake and then returns for a coda 
to Wordsworth. I shall spend most 
time on Defoe and Wordsworth, 
who seom to me to elicit the most 
provocative discussion: but all parts 
of the book are full of sensitive 
response, and ally lover of poetry 
(let alone London) will find much 
to enjoy. 


The section on Defoe begins with 
etter in 


a passage from the third 
A Tour through the Whole Island 


identified’’. And we reach h char- 
acteristic conclusion : “ Defoe's Im- 
aginative works tend always to sub- 
vert the pious, orderly declarations 
of his moral writings and journa- 
lism." Defoe shows himself “an 
artist of catastrophe". 

At one point tiho author asks him- 
self whether the Journal may not be 
in some sense an allegory of the 
city as a socio-economic organism. 
“Is this not only London as ic is 
in rhe plague, but also London as 
it always is ? ” Flirting with this 
notion, lie quotes the stimulating 
essay by Austin Flanders on the 
Journal and modern urban experi- 
ence, which is most readily access- 
ible In the Twentieth Century Views 
anthology on Defoe, edited by Mr 
Byrd. Finally, however, he draws 
back: “The impact of the Journal 
is too visceral, too immediate to 
be fully explained by economic 

fnaro olrvn p ** Tnvnkinii a uisll.Lrn wiA'il 
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new flats went up to 
for ilia affluent and 
By about 1914, the print* 
formed a larger propot*; 

em 


worth's ideal London resembles that; 
community of natural forms with 
which he continually converses 


j-. Ibis summary omits Johnson and 
ii Boswell, who form an 


vr **ow squares, fep > cut historical perspective on 20th Su^Srintsm 
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the year in which ho wrote, mont 

Sta"i«N 1« rite Middle- 
sex Land Register than in nnv nrimr 


In tho socoml half of tlie 
nineteenth century, the comruMing 
views of tlio two successive 
heads of tho Grosvenor family came 
to iiavo a derisive influence on the 


®®8|ster than in any other a . bug. Tho GrosveuorR and 
1765. There were a num- thoil ' professional advisors planned 

. ( «wh rids boom in the g 1 * a massivo scale. Grosvenor 

the relative social Square, with house frontages set 
Sli&f?: th , 0 rin ? es r tlie increased b , nck thirty feet from tho edge of 
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2 S 2 LSS& 0 * *is hWoi ifii B employ men wlw going up in l^taston and S 

about whom little has previously 
been known, emerges for the first 
tlmo as a leading master builder. 


Tho next grc« chug 
I ho First Worid Wir 
steadily increased iu 
since: a rosidoptial 

which has declined - wf 
15,000 iu 1871 talMllWf 
of that fiftuce todijr- Krtrf 
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important 
.. the argument, and also 
Blake, who is introduced at the 
end. The central texts are A Journal 
of the Plague Year , The Dunciad, 
Boswell's London Journal, the Rem- 

J ler and miscellaneous works by 
ibnsou. and The Prelude. Mr Byrd 
is formidably well read, and pro- 
duces ideas and instances from- all 
over the place: but the kev images 
.cluster most thickly in the books 
just mentioned. 

1 Hie author abjures any desire to 
offer yet another sketch of eigtu- 


Mq triage of old Isis, the Male Rfrer, 
.with the beautiful Thame, the 
Female River, a Whimsy as simple 
as the Subject was empty . . The 
author remarks, “ He may have had 
in mind as he wrote lust such a 
Whimsy’ as Pope nearby had spun 
the 


•y W 

about the Thames and its city In 
Windsor-Forest, a gorgeous vision 
of river gods, ‘glittering Spires', 
and streams of silver. Or he may 
have been simply recalling the long 
English folk tradition of animating 
this particular kind of setting.” 


The explanation'; is simpler still. 


Defoe was directly challenging tho 
of Camden’s Britanwa in 


'Math-century social life”. He sped- 
some of tlie topics by which 


smarter 
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hnd 1 Sound of ^ok_at the red brick 


he might have been tempted, and 
t this gives us an Idea of “sketches” 
t-In tnat vein. They would include 
items such as the earl of Salis- 
bury's hobby of driving stage- 
wadies through, the streets; Bur- 
ridge the Blasphemer, so notorious 
for profanity that newspapers 
printed his name in GotHidc typo; 
oe Chelsea Water Works; rite 
’l.nehitecture of Covent Garden; 
tie eighteenth-century custom of 
ig funenads at raglit; the in- 


5S a ne?“3 f “ VOure<l *>“ & W* and 


a fashionable 
able. But the 
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(now non-existent); the toy- 
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hands 1)0011 don€ many 
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^ .Sutherland’s lively account of 
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authority 
his Tour, all tlie more so because 
he was plagiarizing extensively from 
this source. Embedded' in the 
original text of Britannia were frag- 
ments of a Latin poem, almost cer- 
tainly by Camden himself, entitled 
De Connubio Tamae et Isis. For 
Gibson's edition in 1695 — the ona 
Defoe used — tints verse was trans- 
lated by Basil Kennett. De Connubio 
is an Important model for Pone’s 
Windsor-Forest, but its immediate 
relevance is that Camden — not just 
a vague folk tradition, not even 
Drayton or Spenser in their rendi- 
tion of the theme — was directly in 
Defoe’s mind at this point. There 
are several ways of establishing the 
point; Twill mention only .til, 
that. 1 Camden,' j-agaltiafr^a.: 
•fnakdS Isis' the groom, a . 
reversal followed by Defoe. This 
<wlU seem, of course, a mcr®]- 
minded rejoinder. But it is worm 
making the point to remind- 
ourselves that Defoe’s “masculine 
factualness * (Byrd’s . expressive 
phrase) had to operate within a par- 
ticular literary context. His pose 
of special accuracy Is often a way 
of downgrading rivals, or of deflat- 
ing a rhetoric n 
to mateb. 

The subtle and closely woven 


nlague and the bubble storied to 
build up-, properly ’ around mid- 
summer, reached' crista ptvint In Sep- 
tember, and subsided in the follow- 
ing weeks. Defoe in Applebee’s 
Journal during 1720 constantly uses 
the same vocabulary of “ calamity ** 
to describe the financial collapse as 
he employs to evoke thB plague. (It 
might be added that he was writing 
in the press simultaneously of the 
bubble and of the plague in Mar- 
seilles, which we know to have been 
a major spur towards the composi- 
tion of the Journal .) It is signifi- 
cant that deliverance docs come 
after the plague, and thia could be 
a wish -fulfilling dream of financial 
restoration. 


■ Mr Byrd contends that ' “ the 

f ilaeue comes or goes as myster* 
du sly as the wind that carries it”, 
and he sees no real consolatory 
power in the respite at- the end of 
die Jow/inl. This seems to be under- 
ytoykug the aspect of human en- 
durance, if not of human contriv- 
ance : such a pessimistic message 


would surely have obstructed DcfocPs 
political purposes (he wonted people 
to rally round the Quarantine Act, 
and also, I aim contending, round 
Walpole's post-bubble reconstruc- 
tion of the national credit machine). 


fact 



& a £ borrow Mr ^Byrd's ow: 
vert the imagery? 


The chapter on .-Wordsworth con- 
cerns itself with 


argument of 
encapsulation. 


Book 7 of The 
Prelude. There is algo a giatice 
back at the Simplon Pass episode 
in the preceding book, and a. glance 
forwards to the rustic fair on Hel- 
vellyn at die st«t of Book 8. Byrd 

„„„ writes with particular sympathy and 

e feels called upon purpose here. As with his prevJous 
excellent book. Visits to Bedlam, ho 
appears to make more and more 
' of die eighteenth century as 


this 

Mr 


chapter defies 
Byrd contends 
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New and Forthcoming 
from Missouri 


Infinite Jest: Wit and Humor 
in Italian Renaissance Art 

Paul Barolsky, This learned, entertain- 
ing book presents the work of famed ! 

Italian Renaissance artists in the con- 
text of Venice, Florence, and Rome's 
sophisticated court humor and North- 
ern Italy's coarse joking. A dalightful 
antidote to the high seriousness dom-‘ 
jnating other examinations of the perl- X £ 'tjjti&jSi 
od, i t rola las the [hem os of a rt to the fj • ‘ ^ : •' JfijSM 
literature and Its use of such devices es 
I parody, irony, and travesty. Handsomely illustrated with 
i -more than one hundred plates, this study will become a 
Renaissance source hook, September £23,80 


Two Tales by Charlotte BrontS: ( 

"Tha Secret" & "Lily Hart" ) 

Transcribed and edited by William H 
Holtz, “Charlotte Bronte wrote these «5 
two stories in 1833, when she was aev- ’ 
enteen, Los t for more than 120 years. , *■ , 
This superb edition presents the stories* ■ 
bothinfacsimile of their originalininis-J 
cule shape and transcribed into a read-™ 
able text, with only afew illegible words Sj 
missing. An absorbing and aesthetically 
valuable possession."— -Saturday Review 
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(•rent deni of ground in a short 
space. A. quotation from De 
Quincey’s Autobiography neatly 
points up the Romantics’ “ mighty 
idea of the city”, inevitably fated 
to he disappointed. Vet (hey cume 
to the city, these hopeful young 
men, drawn by the need in be dis- 
illusioned — for the Romantic artist 
feeds on the fragmentation of his 
aspirations. As Mr Byrd puts it, 
“ the sensibility of the observer 
devours the mundane rea lilies of u 
life t'liat flickers through uneven, 
imperfect moments ", There is no 
longer “ tile long series of civilizing 
ideals ”, stretching back to Romo 
and Troy, that underlies Pope's 
mock-heroic Augusta. For Words- 
worth and his generation, “London 
Is unendangcring and trivial ” ; it 
resists the urge to- sublimity. 

Beginning with “ two waves of 
expectation ” Wordsworth curried 
with him to London in 1791, Mr 
Byrd charts the successive stages 
of the loss of inner momentum 
during his sojourn there. He makes 
poetic, and nor just thematic, sense 
of tiie episode of the Maid of 
Buttermere, and the following pas- 
sage concerning the prostitute in 
the playhouse with her “sportive 
Infant Both of these commonly 
give students a good deal of trouble, 
and I confess to have read them 
carelessly until now. Mr Byrd 
argues that the Impulse to see the 
lovely boy •* embalmed /By Nature " 
is part of a wish to “check the 
loss that any growth in time — any 
expectation — accomplishes ”, Inevit- 
ably, the main focus of this dis- 
cussion falls on the Bartholomew 
Fair scene at the end of Book 7. 
Like other commentators, Mr Byrd 
emphasizes the link with Augustan 
satire at this point, but he draws 


some shrewd distinctions, for 

example : 

Pope’s Bartholomew Fair repre- 
sented the decline of artistic 
standards in Augustan Loudon: 
the reader was invited to measure 
the Smitiificlri I heater and its 
rabble audience against the 

achievement of curlier cities. 
WardswnrLh bulnnccs Hnri-huln- 
mew Fair, not against an curlier 
and more elevated standard, Inn 
against the modest “ rustic fair ” 
on Mount Hdvellyn. 

I a in not sure that the account 
does full justice 4u the poetic 
vivucity of this scci iou. All hough 
Wordsworth plainly resists the 

" anarchy and din", there is a 
quality of excitement and fervour 
in the writing which reflects not 
just violation of the self (Byrd’s 
view of it) but ulso a sort of Byron ic 
gusto. I don’t mean that Wordsworth 
approves or accepts, in any simple 
way at least ; 1ml his serried lists 
and post or-1 ike presentation u f the 
i unis do infuse his verse with some 
of the barbaric energy of the show 
itself : 

All moveables of wonder, from all 

Are here. — Albinos, painted Indiutis, 
Dwarfs, 

The horse of knowledge, und thc 
learned Pig, 

The stone-eater, the man that 
. swallows fire, 

Giants, ventriloquists, the Invisible 

Girl, 

The Bust that speaks and moves its 
•ri «, , goggling eyes. 

The Wax- work. Clock-work, all tlic 
marvellous craft 

Of modern Merlins, Wild Beasts, 
... . Puppet-shows, 

All out-o-tlic-wny, far-fetched, 
perverted things, 


AH freaks of nature,^ ! 

0f his dulncsj, mi; : j 

All jumbled up toswH.^'-'i 

II... 


comic fcl bSu? ** J 
somehow is 1». 

comic, ft oxnSSL. 1 ** l 
urhnn disorder^? 
embodies a„ y 
belongs to tha vrorUrfS 1 ** 
e.ve<l performers, whoa i,*f 
ness gives thorn a 
deuce in the hsrumST®^ 
nf the dty. iKSS"** 

hM l0 « h£ %rbaS^ 
“Pon events, and can J? *** 
Hclvellyn, where 
moil and environ men 
find where the hill 
hiunt of soUtudc. "S 

There arc many other ,vj' 
this rich book. 1 in %£[ 
to assess the account of& 
Golgonooza, although h i, w 
mentioning the intent, thj A 
reclaim Blake for the 
century”. I do not h ^ 
consider the searching 
Riven to Pope, to inSfig 
engaging section) and to M 
But this review has been »T 
it has not brought out Bjrf,; 
cal amplitude, end the ft 
zest that pervades his «|S 
am reluctant to concedt ibf 
exploration of poedc imumif 
only, or always the beTB 

j e , ® nduri ns moral mi, 
underlying urban life. BinftP' 
one practicable mode rf uJ 
to the city In history, sJS 
Eiiulc as perceptive and fcl 
Mr Byrd It makes for a fnal 
experience. T 


®S8?| Growing into sinfulness 


£19.60 


The Present State of ScKoTarsliip 
Sixleeuth-Ceatury Literature 

Edited by William. M. Jones. Six essays 
summarize the major scholarly ap- 
proachea now being used in the fields 
®f Spanish, French, German, English, 
Italian , ondNoo-Latln sixteenfh-coitiury 
literature ami suggest directions for 
future scholarship. November £13,30 

George Herbert: An Annotated Bililiograpliy 
of Modern Criticism, 1905—1974 
John R. ltohorts. Using a dironologlcol arrangoninnl, 
Roberts lists approximately 800 onlrios representing major 
contributions not only on Herbert but also on Lho seven- 
teenth century, on metaphysical poetry as a whole, and 
even oil tiie nature of poetry, October „ £16.00 

Hubert Crnckauthorpo nnd English Roallsm 
in the 1800s 

David Crockanlhorpe. "Crackanlhorpa Jiaa integrated the 
jotters of his grandfather (Hubert’s broth or), contemporary 
criticism and remembrances* and family papers into a 
compact critical biography."— Choice ' £9.B0 

French and Chaucerian Fabliaux: A Study 
ot Their Comic Climax „ ^ 

Thomas D. Cooke. This volume W 

offers a refined interpretation of 
, the humor of the Old French fabl i 
auxi finding that the amusement , 
depends upon the combination of 
asuiprisa ending and very careful 
prep or ation for that su ipris e. £8 .40 




By Robert McCaughey 


PETER GREGG SLATER : 

Children in the New England Mind 
In Death and in Life 


246pp. Hamden, 
Archon Books. $15. 


Connecticut : 


Tills book Is very much in the 
tradition of Perry Miller, who, 
though he died in 1963 after Leach- 
ing at. Harvard for thirty-two yonr.s, 
retains residual claims to early 
American iiueJlcciuitl history by 
right of rediscovery. Tile title of 
Miller's most Important work forms 


P, l| rt of title j his writings arc 
cited in the texi, always deferenti- 
ally; nearly all his publicaiiuns arc 




jiapt ^pottaht\&igL_ 
hpuaBsiing thinker .whose 
till open to ' debate. Bo 


** ** »od»m iSShS 

of^ “ d 1,18 A 

P?"6haUng afllt'ia ; : alflgant and 


University of Missouri Press 

American University Publishers? Group 

70 Great Russell Street London WC1B 30 Y,.fog]fuadV A 


I listed In its excellent bibliography, 
i In addition, the book comes with n 
flyleaf endorsement by Edmund S. 
Morgan, Millar’s most distinguished 
student. But the most tolling proof 
or its aegis Is that it shares both 
the virtues and the limitations of 
Milior’s approach to intellectual 
history as the histpry of Ideas. 

^ e f er „.;? re Sp Slater’s subject, 
which Miller dealt with in passing, 
is adult perceptions of children be- 
tween the seventeenth and mid- 
nineteenth-century in New Eng- 
land. His .central argument,. and that 
which gives .the book Its -form, is 
that changes In the prevailing Ideas 
about children are best explained 
and understood in terms of the 
Area successive intellectual para- 
digms that constituted ' c the 
dominant' influence on the region’s 
more systematic beliefs about life 
in general ” : Calvinism; the En- 
lightenment; and Romanticism. 

*».<* 

Theologic*Hy committed • to- the 

nitibu, sufficiently a We re of in-' 
snuices Or ‘ihfbnt depravity as to 
Pfonipt' the Revererttf Satmiel WU- 
lard to. refer- to children as "Inno- 

53 :«** Varied to the 
reality of infant . jnorfalitv 

New England- 
hwdi their kjds. 'Or at 
they loved 
grimed over their 
* att s «i«i nirtoriana 
sMoh « Lawrence Stone havA 
wceftOy allowed theltf. English^ and 
European ; counterparts. ^Without 
^Pg the belief thdt d*ad 
Hf ES: we ? e . a* -likely ticketed 


second lurthdnys, with lho prospect 
that 14 (he King of Kings hns sent 
for our children to confer u king- 
dom on them ", Even Wiggles- 
worm, otherwise not one to pull 
theological punches, provided dead 
children with the “easiest room in 
hell ”, 

. I!- V . l * w r ,? 7 40s the nut ion that 
children fully shared in lho corrup- 
tion of mankind and thereby fully 
deserved diminution had lew’ pu bile 
defenders, even among Calvinist 
ministers. Jonathan Edwards, 
acknowledging the doctrine uf infant 
dniiiiiuiiuii to be controversial, 
n voided discussing it except to 
admit that “the revehuinu of (Jnd'x 
word Is much pluiner and more 
express coiicoriifug adult persons. 
I hut act fur themselves in religious 
matters, than concerning children 
A horiild of the Enlightennicnt 
such . ns the Boston minister 
Cnarlos Chnnncy. whose theological 
views by the 1750s paralleled those 
of mi a English Unitarian John Tuy- 
lor, Abandoned the doctrine of in- 
fant damnation along with that nf 
original sin. In its place lie adopted 
the Lockean view of the child's mind 
as tabula rasa, " born ", as Taylor 
phrased it, neither righteous nor 
sinful, but capable of being 
eitt/er ’ . Growing acceptance of 
this view, Slater points out, co- 
incided with an increasing attention 
to the problem of defining the 
parental role In child-rearing, and 
to' the publication of treatises on 


. nuw ungianu 

luminaries such as Yale’s President 
Timothy Dwight. 

1 As Enlightenment Ideas gave 
way to Romantic ones in Now Eng- 
1““, u process Slater locates in the 
1820% the view of children as neu. 


Illuminating, though do b! 
chan his depiction of Taf 
Christian Nurture as a syifa: 
Calvinist, Enllghtenraeii, ( 
Koniuntic ideas about ibt 
Both efforts are remlda. 


uumi eimrca are remiam< 
Miller cutting to the mnif 
Puritan thought. So too hot; 
Whiggcry informing Slatertp- 
ary JuUgmont: “The paan» 
as obtuse about diildrea uni 


the present sometimes »£[ 
think, nor aro we nearly *jb; 
iiiH as we would like to bvlktt'L 

Fur till its virtues, Slater’s 
.sis nf clumgcs in adulr ldeu 
children during. two hundred 
of New England history l 
limliminn.s. Chief among An 
an unwiilingnosa to look 
thc realm of Ideas |n 
explanations for these ciunp 
is nut that Sinter le unamretf' 
work being done bf the .t 
social historians on the R™?. 
early American demograpiy, * 
rather that ho defines w 
appropriate to an IntMl^ftiw 
toriun so narrowly « t? p 
the utilisation of thdr fiwjjj 5 
ULs own analysis. FeHm« Wf 
creasiugly nuclear diancta (• 
New England family- i* 1 ®! 
period o£ his study, » 
appears to have been i“f“ 
tan com decline in Infest w™ 
did not alter the wrWL- 
landers thouglit ab<w| ^^ 
*-• * i explicit. 6W** w 


1820& the view of children A9 neu- 
tral but malleable creatures gave 
wuy to that of children possessed 
of iiibom goodness. “The feelings 
ot> . roveoenf o, -and grotiuidu, end 
.dwotJcHt, f and love ”, Bronson 
headmaster of Boston's 
Temple School and student of Pes- 

rnkfvrai omiruaiiAA.f f- enti «« 


-_T r . - « u oLuueiM oc res- 

talorai, announced in 1831, “spon- 
Mneoudy rise in (the infant’s] 
^ di , a Maria Child, in The 
r!° th f<ui foofc J1831). put the case 
„ cherubs ” even more 
posilivoly: They come to. us from 

heaven, with their little souls full 
ot. Innocence and peace; and. aa 
Possible, a mother’s in- 
iliieiice should not interfere with 
the influence of angels” By 1847, 
even the Calvinist Horace Bushncll 
commanded the Romantic approach 
5 flnc ?V. r ?®* n 8 'the extant 

t in fci ch *w. ren parental 
example in Ms Views of Christian 

cluderAe n book.' yS!S °* 

I s at fih best rets tine 


. Surely changes In ■ SJ 
non of the New Ei^V?# 
tual community, 
declining slatus « jTtjn 
within «, are stritawfl FS 
intellectual hlstoriaay% w- 
thc dlsestablishmBrV-. 
England clergy, 
the Revolution adfl 
in 1833* ought' w.^jyj. 
dared as' coatriD^i.jiiS* 
clergy's repudiation ftp 
of infant uamnatloaJLij 4!^ 
Mather found if i^ 

ing to enunciate y 

teenth century ^ 1 '^^ 

flnminnfAfl thfl N.OW w 


teenth century g 

dominated the 
lectual community,. 
teenth century, 

S BSf. VjSK 

men of 'letter* and P& pg 
for abvdght ora " pia" 


to their congrMadon^^ i 
said to. 
born with 

upon" their soj iiih™^' 

been prdfesdortaUy ^ 

such ! straight . 1 ^ 

Englanders—apd B|e^ t 

wopltl have 
Fread ' 
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A lust for leanness 


By Anne Hollander 


;^Ni; SCOTT HELLER : 

Fat and Thin . 

A Natural History of Obesity. 

iwpp. New York: Farrar, Straus 
jiu! (lit oux. SI(». 

■rue folklore of fatness has liad a 
lung htetorv and it shows nn signs 
ot - diminishing, although it has 

chanced | ls character. Now that no 

one believes any longer in the Jolly 
Fat Man, everyone has instead come 
, 0 believe with equal conviction in 
die Miserable Fat Man. Having u 
fat body has come to seem a spiri- 
tual calamity not unlike having a 
child tvlio commits suicide : some- 
thing obviously destined to maim 
one’s life, both as enure and result 
oi private inward trouble. The extra 
moml burden carried by the con- 
uimisness of fatness adds incal- 
culable weight Lo the soul inside 
the heavy body. Gluttony bus risen 
in rank ‘ among thc seven deadly 
<:|iis tn take a place probably second 
only to spiritual pride. In our inner 
lives, we are often much readier 
-to exon o rule ourselves for envy or 
wraili than for the tendency to 
pm on weight. And to thc degree 
,thnt we fail to foinivc ourselves, so 
we punish our fellows. 

'I he obese are penalized by soc- 
iety in ways as severe and subtle 
as the ones thev use to punish them- 
selves. Prejudice against the fat 
ranges from the bias governing all 
■popular visual imagery, and the 
humiliating assumptions expressed 
by the look of manufactured gar- 
ments in large sizes, to discriniinn- 
. rirm in college admissions, employ- 
ment, and marital choice. Conven- 
tionally acceptable erotic style in 
■ modern life has been so firmly 
founded upon a lean body for so 
long — nearly three generations — 
.that the strongest attractions of 
oklier sex seem most “naturally” 
embodied in a spare frame with a 
minimal adipose laver. Even the 
extremes of modern taste in femi- 
nine glutaqal or mammary, thrust 


" Month Nn 1 " by Tom Wesselnum ; a paint ing to be 
sold at Christie's in London, on June 28. 


seem to demand n slim substructure, ing fat is thus presumed to indi 


nnd general bodily lushness for botli 
sexes has lost caste with a ven- 
geance. 

Far from connoting good fortune 
and an easy temper, corpulence 
now suggests a repellent impulse to- 
ward self-destruction — the very con- 
dition. of course, once associated 
with hollow cheeks and a sunken 
chest. 1’rejudice against fat, unlike 
prejudice against skin colour, now 
seems righteous, justified by the 
established modern morality of the 
body : thinness might once hnve 
seemed a misfortune, but fatness is 
now perceived as a fault, and get- 
ting fat as a moral failure. Stay- 


cate a serious defect of character, 
like deliberately remaining dishon- 
est or cruel. 

This state of the modern mind is 
often attributed to the unprece- 
dented conditions of leisure and 
abundance lately possible in West- 
ern life. The theory goes that when 
the possibility of local war and 
recurrent famine are part of normal 
circumstances an ideal vision of 
the good and peaceable life may 
seem manifested In a fat body, and 
so’ fatness is idealized. By contrast, 
therefore, when life actually is 
peaceful and leisured and food is 
abundant (even excessive, as in mod- 


ern America), thinness is idealized. 
This seems very odd ; and it results 
in tha peculiar phenomenon among 
us that the rich get thin and the 
poor get fat. This state of things 
is not the case in the East, where 
both plenty and famine have exis- 
ted but where abundance of body 
has more reasonably maintained its 
economic and sexual status, and thc 
rich stay fat. What exactly can be 
tlic nature of that virtue now so 
firmly believed by so many rich 
and comfortable Westerners to dwell 
ill a thin body ? 

Fear of fat is a recent Western 
affliction, and tlie lust for leanness 
it has engendered has some per- 


vi'i-»iiv fli its core. Ii a dispnsi. 
nun run stiff iik'iitly explained by lho 
sum.- desire fur iuuiikiI guild health, 
■iltliiJiiit Ii that is tliu usual reason 
fur it w hen fear uf vanity inhibits 
.i fuller .icc mini. For the real intrin- 
sic viitui? uf modern slimness is 
visual and subjective : we want in 
foot thin, .specifically to see our- 
selves linn, much more than we 
enjoy inmeni plating other thin 
bodies rn even rejoicing in the know- 
ledge of perfect health. Tlie altera- 
tion of personal looks to match a 
compelling visual ideal has always 
been ihc deepest motive for distoit- 
ing and modifying the body. 

It seems to bo a primal human 
imaginative need ; bur during Lho 
course of modem civilization the 
conduct of persona! life has been 
suppnsed in lie best governed by 
reason and morality. And so, iii 
die case uf losing weight to look 
thin, the rational gun I of good 
health luib often been invoked tn 
justify a generally irrational 
creative visual impulse, the ancient 
nnd honourable urge, extolled by 
Baudelaire, to transcend nature 
and create an image from the phy- 
sical self. Reason has demanded 
reasons for adopting physical 
habits that itave primarily visual 
import mice, partly, no doubt, in 
order to mnsk the ton-obvious link 
between educated modem dieters 
and, say, irresponsible Romantics 
diking small doses of arsenic to 
induce pallor. 

Health, however, does naturally 
concern every reasonable man. The 
nctuariul tables of statistics indicat- 
ing a relation between lifespan and 
weight had an undeniable impact 
when they were published more 
Thun sixty years ago. Lnter, certain 
results of research into thc effect 
of fut on the cardie-vascular ' sys- 
tem were published ami further 
altered the effect of fat on tlic 
public mind. Fear of fat was soon 
firmly associated with fear of death 
— and, apparently inevitably, with 
fear of hell-fire. Medical science, 
on the other hand, has gradually 
come to understand that good 
health is only contingently and 
qualifiedly served by extreme lean- 
ness of body, and present-day pre- 
occupations with maintaining a 
skeletal form cannot be justified 
by any absolute medical claim. They 
must finally be understood as yet 
another twist In the complex history 
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only about all published works 
by and about Maugham, but 
also about the manuscripts 
themselves, makes this 
bibliography as comprehensive 
and valuable a work as it is 
possible to find. Ulus. £12.50. 
ISBN 0-88864-004-8 

A bibliography of 
the works of 
Louis MacNeice 

C. M. Arm it age 
and Neil Clark 

This bibliography is a source of 
reference for both the English 
and American editions of 
published works written or 
edited by MacNeice, for his 
contributions to books and 
periodicals, and for summaries 
of manuscript collections. Ulus. 
£12.50. ISBN 0-88864-005-6 

Jean -Paul Sartre: 

A bibliography of 

international 

criticism 

Robert Wilcocks 

The largest and most 
comprehensive compilation to 
date of International criticism 
and Journalism on the works 
and activities of Sartre, from 
1937 to 1976. Contains nearly 
7,000 entries and oyer 3,200 
authors in six divisions; 

Fiction; Drama and Cinema; 
Literary Criticism; Philosophy; 
Politics, and General. Preface 
by Michel Conlat and Michel 
BybefkOi Frontis. £17. ISBN 
0-88864-012-9 

Menander to 
Marivaux: 
the history of a 
comic structure ! 

EjJ.H, Greene 




Jtructur 
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nf laste, essentially un more scienti- 
fically imi lightened ilian a luve fnr 
liny feet. 

The scientific mid statistical in- 
formation which helped to produce 
the new n mi-fat folklore would 
have had no deep mid lusting grip 
on the public imagination if that 
imagination were not ulready pre- 
pared to be seized. Well he to re 
the First World War u perverse 
fascination with thin bodies had 
been developing underground as an 
n tin-fashion, probably horn origin- 
ally out of the vogue for figures of 
Roninntic fatality, The anil-social, 
u n respectable slimness of the 
hero and that of the 
phthisic courtesan had their own 
tenacious and forbidden appeal 
during the fleshy Victorian decades. 
In those days, publicly acknow- 
ledged physical attractions ran to 
plump sweet femindnity and manly 
robustness, both of which suggest 
the ultimate comforts of domestic " 
bliss. By delicious contrast, the 
erotic charm of a skinny bodv sug- 
Sests passion without satiety, 
winch iji turn suggests sexual 
voracity, thrill in gly unencumbered 

by responsibilities or sentiment. 
Swinburne and, the Pre-Raphaelite 
aitists nnd their followers offered 
some heady Images sketched along 
those lines, and so, later, did 
Toulouse-Lautrec and Edvard 
Munch, 

The unfettered spirits of dis- 
reputable Bohemian artists and 
poets were also presumably housed 
in thin bodies. Although Lhese 
might be starved and further atten- 
unted by Illness, the thinness asso- 
ciated with artistic poverty and 
disease might acquire other attrac- 
tive connotations, not only of sexual 
freedom but of moral fearlessness 
and superior intellectual and spiri- 
tual capacities, to say nothing of 
talent and imagination.- Thinness 
oF body obviously liad many long, 
standing secret virtues calculated to 
appeal overtly to tweiitieth-ceiuury ! 
taste long before science produced 
its public sanctions in the modern 
era. Looking thin was morbidly 
attractive long before it ever sug- 
gested health : it could not fall as 
a fashion. 

In the face of the compelling and 
complex need to be thin in recent 
years, much has been published by 
way of instruction and c neourage- 
mont to helii people got that wuy. 
Gitflt and misery nbout the failure 
to manage it has continued to 
increase proportionately, giving rise 
to .vet fiirtlicr books on now to deal 
wirli such anxieties ns well. This 
process has gone on for two genera- 
tions or more, but at last we linvo 
a now kind of light on the matter. 
Anno Scott Heller’s Fat mid Thin 
is an attempt to prosen t as much 
iiunt-manon ns possible hi one short 
book about rhe present state of 
research on obesity. Each chapter 
describes a separate scientific 
approach to the question of liow 
and wliy different human bodies 
store and uso fat differently. 5 


Studies of obesity are of many 
kinds — anthropological, endocrino- 
logical, genetic, psycho logical and 
. gynaecological, to name a few. The 
, chapters dealing with ongoing work 
in these differing fields offer con- 
centrated descriptions of tests and 
experiments and their often conflict- 
ing and tentatively offered results. 
The book is an attempt to create a 
comprehensive, sane view of human 
fatness based on all that is actually 
known or in the process of being 
established, and not on prevailing 
myths or even on currently popular 
facts. Most diet literature uses 
very limited supportive scientific 
material, which often only supports 
whatever strong bias or new pro- 
gramme the book is committed to 
urging. This is the kind of install t 
science that itself becomes folklore 
very quickly, since the public 
would much rather jump to coil- 
elusions and adhere to articles of 
faith than await and compare the 
slow, uncertain findings of serious 
research. 

Mrs Bcllcr is a physical anthro- 
pologist committed to the sLiidy of 
human morphology in general ; but 
she rightly thinks that those of us 
whose concern with this subject is 
limited to weight problems should 
nevertheless bo better informed. Our 
awareness should embrace the whole 
scope of current research into 
obesity so that we may maintain 
pur detachment, our judgment, out- 
independence of thought on (he 
matter, and incidentally our self- 
esteem in the face, of the enormous 
moral pressure to which we nrc sub- 
jected and subject ourselves. To 
begin with, for example, she 
attacks the commonly held belief 
that the human body is an un vary- 
ing machine with respect to calorfc- 
consumption, energy expenditure, 
and fat storage: 

lbe • • • immutability of the equa- 


tion between excess calories in- 
gested and the weight that is 
automatically supposed to accrue 
ironi them may prove on second 
thought to be subject to u wide 
innge of ifs. ands ami bins. 
Hu mint nio tit holism, commonly 
nssuincd to be un absolutely un- 
varying example of the laws of 
thermodynamics in action, has 
proved upon close examination 
ro he subject to a wide range of 
variation among individuals umt 
even whole populations. 

She stresses the genetic background 
of such variation, pointing out tlint 
livestock breeders for centuries 
have made a living from the fuct 
l hut some strains of the sumo spe- 
cies of cattle mid other domestic 
nit minis are easier to fatten lliuu 
others. “And ycr, when it comes 
to human beings, n stubborn folk- 
lore resists rite Insight tlint, like 
most otiher mammalian species, we 
harbour subgroups in our midst who 
run to fat and others that can’t be 
fattened up to win n bet.” 

Much of the incoming evidence 
runs counter to the received idea 
that we are what we oat, and 
challenges the simplistic medical 
and moral assumptions on which 
tlus popular shibboleth is bused. 

. Differing genetic make-up thus 
significantly contributes to the 
variability of human fatness ; and 
no ^ ess » do sex difference and 
difference of geographic origin. 
The climate in which our remote 
ancestors developed their specific 
enpaetty to store fat may determine 
tho way each of us still does it now. 
To replace the common view that 
fatness is the outward nnd visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual dis- 
order, Mrs Belief offers I lie view 
tlint n tendency to fatness repre- 
sents a long-term adaptation to 
environ incut nnd is pnihahly const i- 
rational. It is lint a putliolngicu] 


s»d distortod cob j.. ] 
"atural ««. 

VK llly fatter tlwn^M 

Hie psychic pain 
weight people V 
•■* ri0 «s enough to 2 rw . 
efforts to get thhL* ,I,JJ * 
mny suffer less h 5 ^ 
in ratoi£,teu :- 
Hie natural result 
evolution and BccultW^!- 
dishonourable wSnS^ut- 
mice of the peraXjg W- 
longer live 0 n Z >t 

IKS- £«2y 

bodies ore «ifii i®* 8 ?*'! 


our built-Infaw^^' 

3fl .•‘■XT 


ti.™ ■ 

h ™ been ®«noffb 

on the notion that jj 
gluttony is what causes ^ •' 
fhat it nas become seamH J 
to assume simple ascericK 
that is needed to cureT 
focts are. otherwise. Will > 
and liquid protein will eS 
the trick, for the long ra 
formation insight, aiM 
nre needed, too. . 

Uunger control is what Ibii 

finally discusses, with 1 1 
emit ions tips on deceivfau . ■ 
hypothalamus, for eianSt 
having a cup of hot liquid wW 
ning a meal with somethings • 
Such manoeuvres can lag ■[;■ 
system into a false sense tie 
«i»d thus usefully inhibit f2. 


Love 


— .... ...»« “ ■ liiij iiuuint 

appetite: perhaps hot, ml 
long a home remedy tor all ^ 
may add weight problems tofeg 


F 10 r“ 7 ‘ “ nd nclress v about Love. 
They speak ui bright clear voices on their little stages, 

unnatural. They propose to themselves 
a soft satisfaction that is partly selfish, 

a feeling. No t condor the predators 
are used as their equivalents — waives 

and vampires. Each takes what he cun 
or she can, each mate is property, 

a helping. The beautiful girl is served 

as an entree. You can see the frill round her log. 

The men, too, in clothes and a hairstyle, 
are dishy. They make a meal of it. 


Gavin Ewart 


Appointments with fear 


By Maurice Ricihardsom 

JOY MELVILLE : 

Phobias and Obsessions 

Their Understanding and .Treatment 

190pp. Alien and Unwin. 14,50 
(paperback , £2.50). 

Are thera really four million suf- 
ferers from phobias in Britain ? It 
sounds the devil of a lot. I suppose 
we can take Joy Melville’s word for 
I*. She seems, albeit a journalist, 
a responsible sort of person, well 

i an'iddallatid concept: the 
longer one lives the more one in- 
Clin^s.towMda.iDt; Edert dictum : 
’We - are born mad. We acquire 
wwrpHtyand become stupid and un- 
happy. Then we dto.” (Dr Eder was 
a versatile . GP, idth an extensive 
practice in Soho Vi the early parr 
^ «v« ej ' ,tury - ,Ufe b<!CB,nB one of 
™!L-S S L conv . er & *P psychoanalysis, 
versed towstiU Tm-urton 


dread by. restricting himself. In the 
commonest of all, agoraphobia — - 
literally, as Ms Melville pertinently 
1 * ear °f the market-place 
— ne has to stay indoors, socially 
paralysed. Allied to phobics are the 
obsessional with their bizarre nnd 
complicated rituals to word off dan- 
ger, like the superstitions of primi- 
tives. Often an elemeuL of self- 
torment is present. The Jjoor ego 
can never do right, A case in point 
was the unfortunate Ratman, sub- 
ject of one of thbse mammoth 
Freudian analyses. He would re- 
move a stone from the road to 
save the horses’ feet and then under- 
60 agonies of indecision as to 
whether he. might have done wrong: 
to -put it . 

•, Ms Melville’s aipi, however, .hiss 
“PL to v wr «^ e i? straightforward 
popular- book, that- ■ might be of 
some help to phobic sufferers. 

Nhft fflVdfl B KvIaC ak.u 1 


phobics’ associations, of which tho 
two principals are the Open Door 

Jr IO i blcs Society, can he 
helpful. Various forms of heha- 
vumnst therapy and relearning have 
been successful, 


Claustrophobia, though familiar 
enough to most people in the form 
of an occasional twinge ip tubes or 

Lk2L 0r «: f 1 C a , fun *rai, in that pang 
about being . buried alive, doesn’t 
seem to be so common in its acutor, 
more paralysing forms; and of 
course the situations that produce 
it are relatively easier to avoid than 
Hie agoraphobic equivalents. What 
happens in prisons? “The psychin- 

nJfei.i at 9 . o£ , London’s major 
.prisons said she had never in fuct 

“u* _ of I’ Ur .° claustrq- 


orthodexy by feud’s feryentWelsh 
apostle. Ernest.- Jones.) 

The. subject is ia peculiarly fas. 

' all^i?! ra ” £ «catio y ns in 
S!Lffl2S? on * £roia cradle to grave, 
■prehistory to .thq millennium.' Most* 
PK^f We geared to some hyp". 

mmd source of danger: 
although the aitsciqty, which comes 
from with n ;(* • 


i l - 1 ,l °w ntuen suttering 
mere is here— ^-ound-up of ,somo of 
the .commoner phobias .with a few 
suggestions’ about . possible treat- 
ftnn \ ***• obv *ousIy, Of her inten- 
nhnW^ ^ ^PPWsticeted 


total ImmnkMi ^ cpmtoff to almost 
seems tp be 
S^n C °r?^.“ w BmDn & wcmei) than 

She carried out by 

me sparth field clinic at Rochdale 
P^o^lcs' were liouse- 
M T? ny complain of marital 

Group, therapy -.eu^^gfui - 


f iTiAh[*~7i7L- ot P uro ciaustro- 

Uiobia, although one of her enl- 

bad dan » so recently, ‘ft 

iaM Lt CUI ? na il ’• she 

L , «s .the situation rather 
fn beh aw-our 
alfv Jood L nfi invoIves artifici. 

tolta Up lh f Patient’s anxiety 

2n!SrT^ Xl 5 U i m at which it 
cannot bo maintained for long so 

Misr ^ bsid £u A » » KRiiS 

tnvolven tk’ b ^ hav / 0Ur therapy 
tills fJ k P atJ ® nt ,s consent— in 
m, vr Case to bein * locked up. 

frequent among animal 

£? Z, tea*** geniteila, accord- 

sfikll aS d,an textbo °h form), 
onaxea and cats come second with 

.Possible- daddy 

hIS b 1 n F In 5 U P the rear, 

fiff® . ■ again behariour therapy 
c aims successes. Fear of 

baa bfenimw 1 ' a^k an classes 


Tiiste keeps changing andnh : 
ones the earth’s ecologicil hr 
It is possible that suadj.v- 
cold and worldwide fani»( 
threaten the human raceigw 
we may all come to need >-r 
subcutaneous layer of fat nfe 
vivo. But since culture if 
faster than nature, the pwrerci. 
mo ills hit ess rather than ef 
nmy sunn generate as yet 1* 
dox ideals of pluntp beauty tod 
mine and eventually rdxt; 
giiiinr faces and skinny llpraj 
which wo have become w dma 
accustoincd. Fifty year* is wir 
tionnlly long reign for a fadki 
physical luuks ; perhaps i(u 
iwi>mietii century of speed udu 
ness, substance and stability t 
seem desirable in the" twenty* 
Meanwhile the scientist* ccw 
i heir slow work. And sccotdlq 
what is now known, as Mrs W 
says, "The cose against fat i«f 
ness has not been proved". 


guai amoe that your.plene will wi 
its destination. Mortheqijato' 
form of group reassurance tnwg 
laid on by the airililes with 
enced pilots to lecture w 
Pilots themselves hato be® 
to suffer from 
aerial claustrophobia wm v* 

through cloud. 1 , 
Various social plwWiiJj'r? 
fear or people 
behaviourist roefho^ 
assertive training “WjSgadd' 
ciscs. A surprisingly egf S- 
phobia u 
by oneself or by, 
children, often pa ,a, jK^*. 
never to be taken. PeW 
phobia. ... & 

Obsessions getlwg “pw 
It Includes a note «*£.-. !■ 
doxlca! Intention ^ a 

this the patient fe ,Sj2ta«{ 


on it and convince 
truth. It deems like 
in reverse:- Every its* 
way I get worse wo wo rs ^,j, gft 
may bo' an affinity hf-Wm!**- 
Buddhist meditation ‘"'Tjdtrfj 

This ' Is one \ of, 
rare) 

logy books that 
and may t|o 


Rpre PMWiM & tbetr 
swallowed ^by. 1 

not the 'WBoatt . . 
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500 years of Oxford books 

'Looking around him in 1914 for good deeds or objects to cheer him up in a naughty world, 

Rupert Brooke nominated “Charing Cross Bridge by night, the dancing of Miss Ethel Levey, the 
Lucretian hexameter, the beer at an inn in Royston .... the sausages at another inn above 
Princes Risborough, and the Clarendon Press editions of the English poets". But, he added, 

"the beer and sausages will change, and Miss Levey one day will die, and Charing Cross Bridge 
will fali ; so the Clarendon Press books will be the only thing our evil generation may show to 
the cursory eye of posterity, to prove it was not wholly bad". 

'Countless readers would endorse, in less flowery terms, Brooke's praise of the publishers of 
The Oxford English Dictionary, the Oxford Companions, and the Oxford Books of English Verse, 
not to mention the OUP's ingratiating little “World's Classics 1 ', through which so many tyros 
have extended their literary tastes without utterly ruining the linings of their Jacket pockets.’ 
Rivers Scott in The Listener 

OUP excel in the publication not onlyof texts', but of criticism and biography. Here is a selection. 


James Joyce 

Richard Ellmann 

‘And here, here at last, Is the great 
biography. Mr. Ellmann’s work is 
thorough, massive, scientifically 
documented, soundly critical and 
independent In Its judgement. At last 
Joyce has his monument, Into which • 

Is built not only his life but also an 
assessment of his work, whose bright, 
hard quality Is still capable of Striking 
splendid critical fire from a pen as 
sharp as Mr. Ellmann's.' The 
Economist. 'One of the great critical 
biographies of our generation, as 
lovingly loaded with sharp detail as 
. the works themselves.’ The Guardian. 
£3.95. Oxford Paperbacks 

Charlotte Bronte: The 
Evolution of Genius 

Winifred Gdrln 

'She is a scholarly and exact 
biographer. Yet her book holds the 
reader as closely as a novel.' The 
Times. 'As a result of her substantial 
and minute labours the bones of the 
BrontS story are more firmly 
articulated than before.' Marghanlta 
Laskl In the New Statesmen. ’Surely 
one of the great biographies of recent 
times.' Robert Blake In the Sunday 
Times. Oxford Paperbacks. £3.50 

Emily Bronte: 

A Biography 

Winifred G6rln 

'A remarkable book .... at least as 
good as her Charlotte BrontS, and the 
two together rank as one of the 
monuments, scholarly, literary, 

' Intuitive, of our time/ Financial . 

Times. 'This biography Is more than 
a portrait, It Is the revelation of one of , 

' the rarest and mpst hidden minds In • - . 

our literature, difficult to praise 
' adequately except by saying it Is 
' worthy of Its subject/ Soofsman. £5 

Elizabeth Gaskell : 

A Biography 

Winifred G6rin 

. 'It is good that so distinguished an 
; expert on the Victorian literary scene 
. should have undertaken to produce a 
■ wejll-dbcumented life of Elizabeth 
Qaakellii-^ This biography, written 
with teal. understanding and sympathy, 

. r.,t& aspjeqsantto Vead as one of 
f , Mw* Gaakell's qiwn novels, and It adds 
'■ : 0r?flW&'tq pur ‘knowledge of a 

Economist / £5.75 


William Shakespeare 

A Compact Documentary Life 
S. Schoenbaum 
‘A superbly Informed and 
delightfully written redaction of his 
magnificent full-length study. Instead 
of augmenting facts with speculation, 
Prof. Sohoenbaum assembles and 
sifts all we really know about 
Shakespeare as documented in the 
records .... No-one could go more 
gracefully about the ungrateful 
business of debunking well-loved 
legends.' Dally Telegraph. ‘bn absolute 
prerequisite for anyone for whom 
Shakespeare Is a passion or even an 
Interest .... the qulhor has a light 
touoh and a splendid eye for telling 
Incidental detail. The Times. 

I lustrated £6.75 

The Life of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu 

Edited by Robert Halsband 

'This life of the first and most 1 
eminent of our intellectual women 
bristles with Incident and Interest .... 
Mr. Haisband's Is the first adequate 
life, and he Is to be congratulated on 
an outstanding achievement of 
scholarship and Industry/ The Times. 
’What a delight it is to settle down to a 
book of real scholarship in which the 
learning Is lightly borne I' J. H. Plumb 
In The Spectator. £5 paper. covers £2 

Eliot’s Early Years 

Lyndali Gordon 

'The most valuable Blngle book yet 
published about Eliot/ Sunday Times. 
'Both biographical and poetic 
material are intelligently handled. The 
book Is olearly written and makes a 
' great deal of sense/ The Economist. 
'Miss Go rdo n ^^symp gth^ ^u^^ Q- 

A New Life of 
Anton Chekhov 

Ronald Hlngley ■ 

'It is wonderfully Illuminating, 

removing at a stroke - or rather In a 
succession of gleefully blood-letting 
stories - the ectoplasmic Han? 

Christian Andersen of the steppes, 
and substituting a wholly credible/ 
almost wholly admirable, and very . 
Russian man. It la, In Its scholarly way, 
a spectacular achievement/ Th6 ; 
Economist . 'His scholarship hafif.q 
delicate unpushlng quality that r . , . 
particularly suits |he subject, and hi? 
writing Is constantly a pleasure to 
read/ The Spectator £8.76. ; 


Collected Letters of 
Thomas Hardy 

Volume I 

Edited by Richard Little 
Purdy and Michael Mitigate- ■* 

'We can be confident, on the evidence 
of this first volume, that the.edltlon ■ 
when completed will be as' good as 
careful scholarship can make It. For 
this volume has the qualities that a , ; 

• great edition should havB .... It 
astonishes with the range of Its 
Information and the quiet authority or / 

Its method. 1 do not see how It could 
have been better done/ Samuel Hynes 
In The T.L.S. £12.50 

Keats and 
Embarrassment 

Christopher Ricks 

'As criticism, Keats and 
Embarrassment seems to me a work . 
of enormous brilliance. Mr. Ricks can 
see more In a text, and what Is more 
persuade us to see It too, than anyone 
since William Empson was In his 
prime. At the same time, his book Is 
not Just a critical exposition ; It is a 
dazzjing personal performance/ 

Bernard Bergonzi In The Observer. 

£5.60 Oxford Paperbacks £1.50 

Wilfred Owen 

Jon Stallworthy 

‘An outstanding book, a worthy 
memorial to Its subject/ Kingsley Amis 
In The Observer. 'An excellent book 
.... a biography that shows 
unobtrusive critical acurpsn as welt as . 
deep imaginative understanding. It Is : 
as lovingly detailed as the records of - 
Owen's short life permit, but It Is 
always fascinatingly readable, In fact 
engrossing.’ John L? hiriann Ihfh^,^ 

After Babel 

,<3eorgo Steiner; , 

' ' A highly personal, stimulating and- 
. Infuriating work .... a cbhsIderAbib 
achleyement/ Neturp .'Hjskn owl edge : . 

• and grasp of European literature is - 
almost unbelievable .... To Steiner, 
Words are precious above all el9e, . 

. and by calling up the deeper - 
"structures" of the poet and the; wrltbPj ' 
thisremarkable book must be.agreed .* 
.. to havd driven back the linguist from ' < 

• Literature's hbms grounds.' FlnangiaU 
T/fwes. 'I greatly ddmlrethd fnteHeCtgaf 


: 7XS,- £1 0 Oxford Paperback? £2.50 


The Pilgrim Edition of 
the Letters of Charles 
Dickens ; 

Volume 4; 1844-1846 : 

Edited by Kathleen 
Tlllotson and Nina Burgle 

'Like Its predecessors, the book is a 
delight of scholarship, punctiliously 
edited. A quarter of the letters ere 
previously unpublished, and the rest 
contain careful revisions .... the 
editors have established standards 
which every editor of a set of letters 
should emulate.* Sunday Telegraph. 

This Is a wonderful collection, 
executed with Kathleen Tlllotson'a ' 
scholarship, which fs comparable 
with Johnson's own/ C. P. Snow In 
the Financial Times. £20 

A View of Victorian 
Literature 

Geoffrey Tlllotson 

‘The book reviewer’s job Is to sit back 
In comfort - and quote. He may want to 
quarrel sometimes with Tlllotson - a 
man of extremely deler mined views - 
but his business, without a doubt, Is to 
give readers a picture of the huge 
quantity of knowledge that was at 
Tillotson’s disposal. 1 Sunday 
Telegraph, £6.95 

The Oxford Chekhov 

Edited by Ronald Hlngley 

‘Every generation needs Its own 
: translation of the great masters . . » » : 

* There could have been no better . 
choice than Dr, Hlngley to translate • 
Ghekhovfor us anew ; ; . . I find In hlb ' 
transl atlons the mood, the style] trtb 
blend of formal and colloquial and that : 
, Y ChekhgVIan peculiarity ;bi tan'flUa&e.' 

?,v 

i^td^of Ohekfjbv,' Le^nird-. ? • 

' Scnaplro In The Spectator. 'His' 
translations surpass all earlier 
. versions In accuracy amj faithfulness 
' toniianCe/ Slevlo RevleW, • ; ' 

j The Oxford Ibsen «■ 

•Translated nnd edited by . 
James Walter MeFarlano . . 

■UndpPthe adjniraj>|e direction of. . j, . 

; : Jambd Walfer McFariane TheMortf., 
Ibsen is a modef of correctness, 
i ! InleHigence, bnd tael/ The t.L.S. 'This ' 
is fft$; edition .for any serious approach 

: 'in English to the full story of Ibsen’s 

plays. Norwegian Ibsen scholars, tpo r • 
: ; are Indebted to Mr. McFarlane toria! -■ s 
: , we&lth pf informatlon/'bdr/iam ■ 
University Journal. • 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHERS GROUP LTD. 

represent the following university presses: 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA PRESS 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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By Russell Davies 

JOSKF SKVOHECKV : 

The Busk Saxophone 

Trail. slu ted liy Isuca l'liluckuvu- 

Henlcy 

18S|ip. C'liuili, mill Wind us. £4.9.1. 

An eiujliiisiusin for jazz i* something 
vwy difficult to convey, mid 10 jns- 
lIFy.in fictional forms. The music 
inspires hi its adherents u specific 
kind of hom-ivursltil'p, uml n simple 
Kameradschdft, which it is almost. 
Impossible to iutegram into contexts 
where more complicated soci-.il mul 
personal] vu'Tuos ore sainufl-wuieousiy 
in 1*l«y- Jazz-fandom deals so freely 
In itho p feu sure and iiiinied'iiicy of 
DHiimiiiiicnrioii ihai its intrusion in- 
to die frequently ugnni/cd world ol* 
the novel seems all too often an 
einbarrsitsment (while to those who 
don't recognize ulie names being en- 
tsuised over, of course, it I 9 a sneer 
annoyance). Malcolm Lowry almost 
got away with his adoring asides on 
Joe Veuuti and Eddie Lang in Under 
the Volcano, but onlv because he was 
able to treat these splendid fellows 
as symhoig of an impossibly distent 
Arcadian civilization forever lost to 
Iub hapless Consul. 

The jazz enthusiast hi an Iron 
Curtain country has long been slip- 
pins in and out of a situation rather 
similar ro that of Lowry's hero; but 
since lie has sorrows other than his 
own to contend with, the music must 
carry for him not just a sense of 
isolation und longing but a bitterly 
practical political resentment, As a 
profuce to the two novellas hr the 
present volume, the exiled Czech 
writer Josef Skvo reeky offers a 
short and passionate essay under the 
multiply ironic title of M Red 
Music", Here jazz appears in its 
familiar historical and international 
role As a symbol (and a breeding- 
ground) of anti-authoritarian atti- 
tudes; and Skvorecky, writing from 
1 annuo, leaves no doubt as to the 
revealing smoothness of rtio change- 
over from one cultural oppression 


" Kinflke " . a mere undercurrent 
identified Jointly with eroticism und 
the fiindiiiuental good intentions of 
Skvo reeky’s hero) emerges us a lull 
symbolic and ideological force. The 
shape «f the tale is extremely 
simple. A teenage Czech suxnphnne- 
pluycr, in wartime, happens to see 

I luu ruriiy, u buss snx. being un- 
loaded in u local street, and is 
drawn ill in deputizing with a I mini 
whose uwn sax -1111111 seems to lx- in- 
disposed, ltui it is n Gci'imin Ituiui, 
l.mliar Kinze mit sducni Uniuriiuli- 

II ngsorel tester, playing for u tier- 
man iiudlciice, and die young Czech 
bus 10 disguise himself in order in 
|uiri icipuic. The boy's woefully 
mixed feelings as lio embarks on 
the jol»— playing ibis uiterlv des- 
irable giani iusiruniuiil, bin' in i, 
pom- old lumpy novelty band serv- 
ing the occupying forces— could 
easily have been the heart of the 
story, luu in an unforeseen climax, 
ibe real .saxophonist returns in mid- 
evcu mg to reclaim his 1 * 0 le : •• ihe 
bass saxophone player inhuled, and 
then a terrible, sombre, prehistoric 
tone exploded over the stage 

Our young Czech has scarcely got 
over the shock of hearing the in- 


strument played l n . 

» uu at least associat 
dreams of far-off pS ia,e :» 
even b.foVfhfhfefc:' 
in ihe great 

port unity for fulfilSJI^’Ni' 
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Nibduies of those dZ. 
always be on die 
Kmze's orchestra a sadl^ 
on the mournful routes “lF^\ 
periphery . . . Thb h , 2Si 
reversal of the hopes of .W 
jazzman 1 on the insidl °iLu H 

id Jbat hehw 
such emotion on an obw ii' 
*? n, Y experience, invariiW. 
sums merriment, 'T 


Shrapnel and solecisms 


By Paul Fussoll 


revealing smoothness of rfio change- 
over from one cultural oppression 
to another as the Nazis pulled out 
and the Russians moved 111 . He in- 
cludes a paraphrased memory of the 
dnnre-baud regulations Issued by 
une Nazi Gauleiter ; among them : 
(S) strictly prohibited Is the use 
of instruments ulien to the Ger- 
man spirit ( so-called cow-bells, 
flexAtone, brushes, etc) ns well 
. as ull niulos which turn the noble 
s mi nd of wind and brass instru- 
ments into u Jewish-Freeniusoiiic 
yowl (so-ciwleu wn-wii, lint, etc). 

Twelve years later the official view 
was ugnlu the . nine : 

By the end of the fifties, a group 
of young people had been urres- 
ted, und some of them sentenced 
to prison for playing tapes of 
decadent American music " and 
devoting themselves to the 
“ Eccentric dancing ” of rock ’n* 
roll. 

„ It i* in, the latter atmospherd that 
: Etndke , the first and less assured 
of the > stories, takes place, gt a 
recreation centre where our narrator 
is teldng a. dismal Organized vqch- 
lloii. Ha becomes swiftly attracted 
to Emdke, a slender Hungaiian girl, 
tl tough his discretion towards her is 
counterpointed by the base Htld lust- 
ful directness of eui obtuse school- 
master in the same group. Tha'storv 
never quite liberates itself from the- 
'Standard wistfulness of uncotisum- 
niated hpliday romance, and consoles 
itself in tlie end with a 1 rather dis- 
appointingly extended sneer at the 
schoolmaster rival, who has scarcely 
to exist except as a 

array or’Spintual Cravings that do' 
not-tttMM WeH for her future s*abf- , 
l 1 ® 8 t coiHpensadng . 
oepni or Soulful soncefn. 

n be sold that Skvdrecky’s 
lingering styie. in the more dreamily 

"while tactfully neutral 
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THOMAS BOYD : 

Through (lie Wheat 

280pp. Carbondnle : Southern' Illi- 
nois University Press (Trans- 
Atlantic Book Service). £(i.25, 

Thomas . Boyd’s novel of 15I23 
about his experiences with the 
United States Marines in Fiance 
during the First World War was 
said by Boyd’s friend F. ScotL Fitz- 
gerald to be " not only thu best 
combatant story of the'grcnr wur, 
but also the best wur book since 
The Red Utilise nf Cuuranc It is 
nelilicr, nor dues it pruritic, us 
James Dickey assorts in un uftcr- 
woixl, “ u vision »f wur thiiL is us pro- 
found us utly vision of any war has 
ever been ", Hut it is a serious, if 
awkward, tmiobjognipliiriil first 
novel in the America 11 l‘)2ns iiutli- 
tititi nf thui genre uud worth revival 
for liiatoricul if not for artist ic 
ruiisinis. 

I. ike Fir/gt-rnld ami lleiningtvuy, 
Boyd was u MidiveMenier ami iliui 
liiliiiilly a little more vulnerable to 
shock nil cl disillusion than most. 
After the war, in which lie was 
gassed, he encored literary jmiriui 
lisin us editor of the baulk section 
' of tho St Raul IMlii News. Wirii 
Through the Wheat In- began u 
copious production of novels, 
stories, und popular biographies. Ho 
diod, aged thirty-six, in 19.15, and 
it would be interesting to lie told 
what lie died of. The editors' 
sUence suggests not rub poisoning 
but suicide or cancer. Why not 
assist literary history by telling us ? 

. Boyd’s : fictional projection and 
victim-hero Is' Private William 
Hicks, a former Ohio office worker, 
now. on .automatic rifleman in Uie 
Fourth Brigade of rite United States 
Marine Corps. It is spring 1918, 
and although Hicks’s platoon under- 
goes several tours in the trenches, 
kEgrty itself in the 

mobile tactical warfare possible for 
the first dmo since 1914. Hicks 
begins as a standard, unindividtial- 
ized Marine, objectively und iniper- 
Miilully viewed by his author. 

mkndH t partfdpailng In u nigln 
du ^ ng Cr J ,al Sellings and • 

..-Safflaeaia 

fnnrf it * personality and grows 
SSjjJ a n « very subtle Irony 
u never « 1,10 announced 
aSS 1 at p resident Wilson 

and such nearer targets as die 

SJHa ** effete 
A*?i Colart vendors well 
S IS' 11 ! 168 ' (Every American 
war must have these or their 

i 9 Second World 

Indies 

XL$ e Am «rican Red Cross whose 

KLS 114 ** 1 ,to selling toot h- 
iwUWh and razors' to' ijhe naked 

dndcashlewwqundedO '■ 

ari?!li i !22^ilS ,Ic ! IS,s experience 
and *6 one impressive pert of ' the 


novel is a prolonged ausd 4 
JulU and througjli woods 
wl,e ?*? ld *l an attack J 
one-fifth of the battoHon ariT 
llns Is really a sepanbkS 
Moiy about the murky psnhb£ 
springs of ‘'heroic” bKJf' 
us u long episode into instil 
iiuvol. It is in this eadl|i£ 
iliut Hie novel distantly tjxtfM 
the Stendhalian and W 1 
merits Mr Dickey finds for iTf 

Pinned undei* vicious madim' 
fire witdi his Mends dying 
wiicre around, Kicks reacts iS ■ 
reason with an impulsive pm, ' 
tut reason. Terrified, dead^' ' 
llioroughly browned-off, kttf 
Rets up and, seeking enj 4. 
milks 1 nimbly toward the t S 
KTieeplike, odiers do AeiY 
" Their cowardice ", Boyd 
" made tiliein brave men, » 
llu 1 Hicks lias been scarrej k. 
uml soon he is hysterical^ ulh 
lug corpses end sliakuu- h ■ 
Miuiully when Bliey decSet C 
answer. Hie novel fids W«ig 
bailie does witAi lhcks ss bs 
down that nothing, llieraBy no* 
manors. “'Hie soul of Hido' 
numb ” j.v the final san tenet, 

lloyd's novel, one, of the wife 
in the Anwlo-Saxon world to “J 
1 I 10 trni'h iibouE tho war B -TlU' 
ut bruins in helmets and jw* 
iuu ” foolishly" into wifi 
be comparable to- HanhW 1 
Middle Runs of Forme 
nut so badly written. TwK®*® 
a fucsimilc of Scribners iW* 
lion, und the sainted Ww Fflt> 
imisr Jinvfl been dormj 
editor be passed a 
" Tlie drivers of the cantos® 
Japanese, which, as purrt)®*® 
formation, made *em 
do many 4 jinofessiohal ^ 
of the President's 

“ They observed rfie 

si owl v climbina over.tMW®!r! 


grammatical • bhinde« 
danglers (“A distance cdl « 
the platoon crawl™ j||. 

attenuated pirtle ^ ® j M' 
New Statesman i : 

whimsy. But Bcqrd < ' ■ 
sLyle. padded 
relative pronouns oof JEVpbi 
evasion*, has for the ^ , 

■SJSSMgSaE 

Henry developed ^ 

. resolutely riot wri** poW 
“Being 
the first time 
remark that he 
court martial was ™ Usl 
him was arthfi ffiffiV'' 
and Bull!* had been 
Uieir dugout" . : • ^ 

• Hie reason lor tK 
valuation i A \ 
then .and now, 
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The steps to the pulpit 


By Anne Duchene 

DORIS I.KSS 1 N« : 

To Room Nineteen 

Collected Stories V«| 1 : 3d6pp. 

Tbc Templution of Jack Orkney 
Collected Stories Vol 2 ; 272pp. 
Cape. £5.H0 each, 

Doris Lessing has been a true 
fugle woman In tlie current war be- 
tween men and women and is gunur- . 
ally acknowledged ua a vctvruii 
strategist. “Tlie Habit of Loving”, 
which opens this two-volume collec- 
tion of her stories over the past 
twenty years, first appeared in 
r.itfi/ud and is as full and subtle 
and uncomfortably decorticating as 
any of (bo later stories on this 
theme. " To Room 19 ", for instance, 
is a classic study of a woman break- 
ing down under apparently happy 
marriage and happy family ; " A 
Man und Two Women ", 11 

brilliantly nervous study in the 
changing pressure in sexual uud 
maritul re Uu in ns tliai Miss Lev 
sing charts cs delicately ns on 
aneroid. These arc all long, explora- 
tory stories ; but twenty years ago 
Miss Lessing could also lie 

K leased to knock off a tiny, 
cming way- type avowal of marital 
failure over a French cafd table, 
as in “Wine”, here, or in “Our 
. Friend Judith ”, to discuss why an 
' English woman poet might, with dig- 
. oily, abandon an Italian lover be- 
cause of something awful that hap- 
pened to a cot. 

All tlini is a pretty well-trodden 
. field now, though, and 011 c increa- 
singly wan ts to leave the war- 
1 graves to package-tours of later 
flag-wavers, and although these 
stories may constitute the principal 
achievement in this collection, they 
’,oo not now, after twenty years, 
embrace its principal interest,. The 

Doubting 

By Julian Symotts 

HENRY RREKN : 

Caught 
. 196pp. 

’Concluding 

254pp. 

.'Hogarth Press, £4.50 each. 

f Wyndham Lewis once suggested a 
. quick test for fiction, The test was 
' to look at the first page of any 
work labelled fiction, and see if it 
exceeded the mere trade term that 
links Spillane with Stevenson and 
Sterne, whether it was actually 
written or just put down on the 
Lewis applied the test very 
ifiingly to Point Counter Point. 

: A similar look at the opening page 
«' Caught gives us this, about 
•. Richard Rob and his 1 young son 
■ Christopher in the early days of 
,J toe Second World War: 

' He was naturally a responsibility 
• but, with things as they were in 
the .first few months, he Was not 
ft ; t<M > great a one,' nevertheless 
K !■ rather irritating at a distance. 
■V sdon as Roe felt he 
v WuW do no more for the boy 


" tiilh-cied udiiiun'i ” uf sinner !»v 
cnusidurulilu living iiuwlists ar«» 
always sniiic-ihing .<• biuach hope- 
fully: u solemn umniuiit, iimtinilly, 
ruilicr like the unveiling of 11 inuinii- 
riiil statue, but also, unlike that, 
full uf promise— mure like tlm open- 
ing of some pleas u re-garden, where 
uiil- hopes to discover new 1 elation - 
ships and now perspectives, 'i'licie 
twq books do not funtisli that 
.siitisfnction unalloyed : and it is in- 
tL-re.sLing to try to deLerininc why. 

The stories in tlie first volume 
appeared between 1951 and 1957; 
apart from tlie one in Lilli pin and 
one in John Bull, they were all 
in a published edition. Those in 
the second volume appeared bet- 
ween 1958 and 1972, also in bunk 
form, apart from one ill it publi- 
sher's miscellany mid one — a lather 
random string of anecdotes about 
actors -— lit Partisan Review. 
Miss Lessing's “ African *' , stories 
have already been collected,' in two 
volumes. These, therefore, are her 
“ English " stories ; and since she 
hHS tor lnng been an exile, in every- 
thing except rhe realm of tlie intel- 
lect, they do not always much the 
deeper veins in her imagination. 
There is, for instance, virtually no 
sense of place, or nf people in 
their pluccs, and this enhances her 
abstracting tendencies: the lurger 
stories always readily risk becoming 
theorems, the lesser ones relatively 
trivial. Then, too, one always reads 
Miss Lessing For what she has to 
suy rut her than for her graces in 
saying it. She has, for instance, 
no command of rhe penetrating 
image ; and sho often has a gruff, 
punishing way with punctuation, 
suggesting impatience und unease. 

The stories, though, were first 
offered in book form, as part of 
the writer's oeuvre, not as the tak- 
ings of random pot-boiling. It would 
be wrong, then, to see them simply 
as nuts and raisins, items casually 
dropped from the writer’s prodigal 
pocket, while the main dish — the 
urgencies of Children of Violence, 


the tedious but consequential ten- 
dcntiousiiess of the mighty Golden 
Notebook — were prepared elsewhere. 


Wu have !•» consiiin 1 lic-m- .uni 1,111 ' 
lhcii eiijuv them illurc — ;is ,« chunra 
in study tin: winkings uf her miml. 

And there seems ample evidence, 
over ihe twenty years, nf an liu re.iv r 
inn impatience with ficiinii fur h< 
uwn Mike. The earlier stuiius am 
accomplished, pinfessiuiial piece.*, 
ill a traditional mould. Almm ihe 
later ones, tlu-re is an increasing 
ragged lie ss and uncei talnty, in aim 
mid dcliieveiiieiu. Some arc nut 
stories at all. “ A Year in Regent's 
Park " describes, fur instance, pre- 
cisely that ; and is a beautifully 
warm, vivid, relaxed piece nf re- 
porting, ion, us if the release from 
fiction were a relief. " Linns, Leaves, 
Roses . . .." uses die same selling, 
inure subjectively, and less success- 
fully : Miss Lessing is not at her 
best in directly emotional state- 
ments. " Report on the Threatened 
City one of the last pieces, which 
describes some outer-space men's 
vain attempts to warn San Francisco 
of impending doom. Is really u 
vehicle fur bitter thoughts about 
human ostriches and their “ total 
indifference to their condition ", 
Most interestingly of all, the final 
story, " The Temptation of Jock 
Orkeny" (It was not the title story 
nn Us first appearance, in The 
Story of a Non-Marrying Man — dial 
.story docs tint appear here at all), 
is about a middle-aged, left-wing, 
militant journalist disturbed by his 
father's death into a revision of 
perspectives. Could it be, for in- 
stance, that his left-mug colleagues, 
in what his ohildren call "lihe Old 
Guard ”, are smug ? And why can- 
not the young learn from their 
elders' failure at a time when “ tlie 
future of humanity depended 011 
humanity being able to achieve new 
forms of intelligence, of being able 
to learn from experience " ? 

One might— lightly as it turns 
out — -have surmised that Miss Les- 
sing was ready to give lip her teach- 
ing, and her professional satisfac- 
tions, in favour of preaching; that 
her messages would come clothed 
in increasingly thin draperies of 
fiction. 


^©Uiopher spew very much 
* lo »r to him. . .. 
grammatical- construction oE 
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what is it that Roe is 
for his son ? When on the 
,l'!'W page we meet a cenfu- 
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h., ” i”. 1 pronouns 1 (“ He wanted to 
' in 1 .sweats- • • • He took him 
. ■ in T *he idea that there is 
iarl.e vi ■ puzzle worth solving 
1 , 18 - ’ s evidently very bad 
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Critics 
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fully written. “His novels made 
more of a stylistic impact upon me 
than those of any other writer livV 
ing or dead ", John : Updike lias 
said, although happily die impact 
is not apparent. The author of o' 
book about Green’s work says that 
no other modern English novelist 
lias shown 11 such stylistic versatility, 
such a many-faceted mastery 
over language’. It seems right, 
then, to look at Caught and Con- 
cluding chiefly in terms of style. 

It is true that a number of 
styles, or at least of manners, ore 
on display in these two books. 
Richard Roe is a man adrift, and 
the Harness of the writing Is meant 
to convey that fact. Tlie effect, how- 
ever, is simply of dullness. But 
Caught is mostly about Roe’s life 
in the Fire Service during the 
months before • the ' blitz, and ' the 
flatness is meant to be balanced 
by tbe conversations of the men at 
the fire station, most of- them 
working-class cockneys. The book 
has been praised for the verisimili- 
tude with which it catches their 
tones and forms of speech. There 
are some successes in this line, but 
the effect of them is damaged by 
the general air of amused and con- 
descending superiority. Only some- 
body who never dropped an “ h ” 
in his life would nave been so 
intent to make sure that every .pos- 
islble. aspirate .;,jvasCqmmed> : : . ave® 
\blt-6f copkndyr:fll^"Wiidd& 
(Sometimes wrongly 1 1 have never 
heard “ no skylark ? ’’ used as it is 
here, meaning “ No kidding ? nor 
is it in Partridge.) An example of 
this determined knowingness conies 
when Green says oE a char- 
acter: “She had , dropped ,her 

gaze to the cain and abel. Tlie 
• woman might have used the phrase 
in speaking oE a table, but, to have 
her thinking of it is altogether; too 
much. 

Tlie other principal variant in 
the Green style is found often in, 
Concluding, less frequently to 
Caught: Concluding, which Appeared 
in' 1948, is set around tbe yepr 2000. 
Perhaps it was originally intended 
as a mijd satire on what the author 
saw as the advances of the bureau- 
cratic state, but the gestures mhda 
in tlhis direction are minimal, it 
Is in fact ft lyricail paean to nature, 
i chiefly fb nature in the «£>] 
l ' of the birds and flowers tjat 

■ appear again and again in the text 

■ Stqtfh,,. lyricism, ha?, it?. . perhaps. 


slightly sickly, chqrni. Unfortun- 
ately Green , is often impelled 
by it Into a clutter of conditional 
clauses which drag a paragraph 
along to what is often a sentimen- 
tal end. There Is a comparatively 
short example on tlie second page 
of Concluding ; 

They did not speak at once, went 
on together down the ride ill 
silence, between these still invis- 
ible tops of trees beneath which 
loomed colourlessly one mass of 
flowering rhododendron after 
another and then azaleas, which, 
without scent, pale hi tbe fresh of : 
early morning, had not yet begun, 1 
as they would later, to sway their 
sweetness forwards, back, in 
silent church bells to the morning. 
Those silent church bells are again 
altogether too much — although of 
course For Henry Green’s admirers 
nothing dan be too much, and the 
passage may seem pure perfection. 1 

A fuller view of Green would 
examine also the marked influence 
of the later Virginia Woolf on his 
technique and his stylistic debt to 
Firbank, a debt apparent in the 


1 amusing passage about Chinese 
pheasants at the luncheon in Con- 
cluding. This lias been called 0 baf- 
fling book, but the most baffling 
thipg about Henry Green’s work -is 

in the chorus. 1 " 1 ■ , 

Henry Green’s reputation has been 
blown up rather by oiir national 
preference in thp. past : half-century 
for what is impressionistic, frag- 
mentary and oblique over what Ts 
direct and fealistic, It' would , be 
ridiculous to sefr that., quo prefers 
. Tolstoy to Chekhov, aa though a 
choice bOtireeh them wbre a nqces: 
slty: but the great 1 subjects of -the 
British' hovel hdve been class phd 
snobbery, . treated in a manner 
upon the whole uncommonly 
direct, In British writing CHekbo- 
vian Symbolism generally .mbits 
into' a mess of sentimentality^ with 
a few exceptions Hkp ■William Gar-; 
handle's early 1 novels. Henry Green's 
books provide' ho such exceptions. 
Critics have been deemyed by , the 
timid originality'.' of his., technique. 
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Presses Univcrsitaires de Prance 
90 bd Sawt-Gemiabi, 75005 Paris 


Just Published 

Bloody Mary 

CArtOLLY ERICKSON v 1 

A brillianl new biography of Mary Tudor. 

“ A really dazzling achievement. I literally couldn't pul It Sown " 

Jessfca Milford 

" I have rea*d it Willi' Ihe greatest inlere&l. It is a fine, sympathetic and 
scholarly study of this mosl unhappy Queen." C. V. Wedgwood 
18 pp of plates £L?S , 

The Obelisks of Egypt 

LAB IB HABACHI 

People have always been fascinated By obelisks: they ere second 
only' to the pyramids ae relics of Egyptian civilisation. Hera, Lablb 
Hebachl describes Ihe production of the obelisks and explains the 
complex cluster of meanings they had lor the ancient Egyptians. 
Illustrated throughout with photographs. EB.BS 

The Children of Master O’Rourke 

An Irish Family Saga ‘ . ‘ ,• 

JOHN CHABOT SMITH 

“ HIs .method la Ingehioua end ' his sly la ,1s the. unoblruslvsiOnepf 

To commembrale the 25th anniversary of the death of 
DYLAN THOMAS— plow available In paperback. 

The Poems : 

Edited, with Introduction and notes,. by DANIEL, JONES. 
Contains ell iha.ve'rae pf the Collected Poems f03V-T9fi2. to aether, 
with over '100 other poems, , arid Includes’ an .'examplp of Hiomaa!s . 
"pub poetry", 11 Sooner., than you. can water mjlk ."—recently 
discovered by yVynford Vaughan Thomas, arid never before published : 
in any anthology. , r . , PB E3.B8 

Now available fn Everyman's Library . : ; 

Sanditon, The Watsons, Lady Susan 
& other, Miscellanea . 'V 

JANE AUSTEN 

This collection of five ft agmerits. includes also a cancelled chapter 
of Persuasion and' the plan ol a novel. . E2.BS 
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The Nature of Change in Geographical Ideas 

Edited by Brian j.L. 8 eriy 

Since geography became a professional discipline In the Tate nineteenth cenfury, 
the scope or Its Inquiry has widened continually, and Its theoretical foundations 
have changed dramatically. Using the structural perspective of Thomas Kuhn, 
Volume III of the Perspectives In Geography series presents the Ideas that have 
Changed the premises underlying questions geographer 5 ask and the concomitant 
concepts with which they have sought answers. 

.Approximately 144 pages. Illustrations, notes 
ISBN 0-87580-063-7 $ 1 5.00 (September, 1 978) 

W. B. Yeats: The Writing of The Player Queen 

... Edited by Cuim Bradford . * 

, An the individual etennenls ofthe phllosophfcalsystem that Informed Yeats's mature 
work found their way Info The Phyer Queen during the tweniv-se veil years that 
Yeats reworked tire play. Professor Bradford's annotated edition of die "heap of 
disordered papers" Yeats left behind Illuminates Hie poet's artistic' development 
during amaforportfon of his career. ' 1 

XXVF463 pages, Illustrations 
ISBN 0-87580-048-3- $30.00 (1977) 

The Dlaiy of a Common Soldier In the American 
Revolution, 1775-1783 

An Annotated Edition ofthe Diary of Jeremiah Green man 

r , lL r Edited I»y Robert Bray and'Paul BushtaeU 

■rn one of the Tew dfarles we have that span the entire American Revolufton, 

[ Jeremiah Greenman recorded his personal experience as a common man In the 
Continental Army. Preserved by his Family for six generations, the diary Is thoroughly 

llMt e— 

336 pages, maps, notes, Index 

15BN 0-87580-059-9 $17.50 (June, 1978} 

Sanitation Strategy for a Lake front Metropolis 
The Case of Chicago 
‘ . Louis P. Cain. 

* r “ e rr °m mud io metropolis has depended on solving the Intercom 
S®5 ? ms vvaier supply on the one hand and sewage disposal on 

rofe t! or Ca n 5* amlnes " ve successive episodes that enabled the city to 
Solve these problems and become a great urban center. ■ 

X2 SWKSP’ klbttography, maps, tables, Index 
ISBN 0-87580-064-5 $15.00 (September, 19 / 8 ) 

America's Ascent 

The Unite d.States Becomes a Great Power, 1880-1914 
' John M, Dobson 

h! & f America Is no stumbling Innocent In the Interna- 

' 10 ftS" What * ,s ' A,n ^ ira ' s Ascent provides an explana- 

flon !n Its documentation of the conscious and predictable plans of foreign policy 
rs r° the Un , 1fetl States from a minor nation Into a world power 3 y 

Pages- bibliography, notes. Index ™ 

ISBN 0-87580-070 -Xreloth ) $15.00 

■■ ICRKi n.tntan en v ? M 


ISBN 0-87580-070-X (cloth) $| 5.00 

;• ISBN 0 -87^8<J-5 23 -X (pa pat) $ .4.00 (September, 1978) ; > - 

Compadrinazgo 

Ritual Kinship In the Philippines 
rti r , . . _ DonnV. Hart 

IJ Investigation of 1’hillppfne ritual kinship. Ii will 
chan S ^ .1 I®™ 01 ; whose broad Interests are social organization, social 

Stei! of Southeast Asia anitihe riiil PP mo «. 1 

ISBN 0-87580-062 -9 $12.50 (1977) 

I.M. Forster 

An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Him 
r „ ... Complied and drifted by Frederick ft W. McDowell 
L or , , ^ ^ost recent volume of the An/in/afuri Svmnduy HibBagropIiy Series 


■ IMta* McDowell 1 ™ co m ;il,^ 

■■■ \Q 15 . from ltc m erae,TpSme orfoXrt rcpSn 

InottemvS^f.* ' pre ” nl ' nd * 5ense of hls Influence and prorundlly E a 

■ 1.913 entries. 5 inddneb • 

1 ISBN 0-87 560-046- 7 $30.00 (1977} 

Juarez and OUdt . 

’ Machine Pdllttcs In Mexico 

. ^ 1# Laurens Ballard Perry 

(•' e Mexico turned from republicanism fo dtctaiorshlp. In the third 

^ Origins of Modern Mexico series. Professor Peny treats Pordrlo DHz 
&76 . to show. that the liberalism ofthe Restored 
; : ceiK^ w,,h the P° m * 1 * nd economic realities of nineteenth- 

1 500 pages. Illustrations, holes 

ISBN 0-87580-058-0 $25.00 (Jply 1978) , 

In the Time Before Steamship's 

Billy Budd, The Limits of Politics and Modernity 
■ J - Thomas J. Scorza 

UK? *S° r • ar 8 ues,t ha t Billy Murid presents a thorough critique of the whole 

uHmif/n % R ?, ci5 ,n r' eIvllle ’ s novel a hrger critique of modernity and the 

ifhfewS 3,1 the P h,los °Phlc 4 scientific, and technologM 

H SW. S-StfWtaA Mrtogwply, notes 

m iruamyt -wiam.-*— ./a--. . 1 . -»*.• 


The spirit of chivalry 


By Frances Yates 




GORDON KIPLING : 

Tile Triumph of Honour 
Burgundian Origins of the Elizabe- 
than Renaissance 

202pp Leiden : Leiden University 
Press. FI 40. 

The European cultural and polit- 
ical group ruled over by the Dukes 
of Burgundy occupied the heart 
of Europe, covering an area larger 
than modern France. I 11 the fif- 
teenth century, the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy were among the wealthiest 
of European rulers, rich from the 
productivity of their lands mid 
from trade. They could afford to 
spend magnificently on art 
patronage, 011 festival production, 
and on a luxurious yet refined way 
I of life which made their court n 
main carrier of the late medieval 
and chivalric type of culture. 

It is the argument of Gordon 
Kipling's The Triumph of Honour 
that the main . influences on the 
Elizabethan Renaissance came from 
Burgundy. When Henry VII wished 
to glorify the Tudor monarchy as a 
European powor the example of a 
magnificent court which he followed 
was that of Burgundy. His 

SnnniJsli.Kuraimrljait a liL nnn 


cemented by the marriage of 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, with 
Catherine of Aragon. The elaborate 
cosmic-chi valric festivals for this 
marriage, which have boon studied ' 
by Sidney Anglo, integrated lIio 
International and Burgundian cult 
of Arthur with the propaganda for 
Tudor monarchy, thus laying the 
Foundation for major theino s of tho 
Elizabethan age. 

The argument which Kipling 
works out of the strong Burgun- 
dren Influence on the origins of 
the Elizabethan age is largely 
valid, yet there are over-si nipl if J- 
cations and crudities in his 
presentation which render the book 
not altogether satisfactory. Tnke, 
for example, the Hermit in the 
Woodstock romance in which 
Henry Lee enveloped ihu Accession 
Day tilts in honour of Ellzaboth. 
The figure of the hermit; as 
Kipling, points out. is constantly 
round in Burgmidiaii chivalrous 
romances. Therefore tho Hermit of 
Woodstock Is an example or Bur- 
gundian influence 011 the Elizabeth- 
“P;. Yet It Is unlikely that . 
Elizabethan knights thought of ' 
themselves as mere Imitators of 
Burgundian chivalry. Probably tho 
main source for Lee's hermit 
theme was in Ramon Lull’s text- 
book of chivalry, or rathor in Cax- 
tons preface to tho English trans- 
lation of that book in which ho 
urges a revival of English cliivnlrv, 
and renowod omphnsis 011 the 
Order of the Garter with Its cult of 
bt George and Its Arthurian asso- 
ciations. This was the heart of Eliz- 
abethan chivalry, though parallels 
wreh the Burgundian Order of the 
Golden Fleece were always present. 
The revival of 'chivalry was, 
throughout Europe, a national i 
phenomenon related to the rise of' 
the national monarchies. To class it 
all as Burgundian ” is misleading. 

Another over-simplification which 

.SSS book is 

Kipling s tendency to contrast Bur-, 
gundian Influence with the in- 
rUi^nce fcf Italian humanism, with 
Huizinga as the exponent of the 
tor iner compared with Burckfcawit 
?*'. JJw .chronicler of Tthiiabata 
civilization of the Renaissance 
According to Kipling, the Middle 
Ages did not “wane”, as Huizinga 
^^^e^purcmit in ued^ ps ^gjun, f 

stahdin^ of • Elizabethan age, 

, t l lBr . e is. something -Ih this 

Wment, but It might be : advfs- : 

aiid. 


tra " is just ns typical of Medician 
interest in chivalric themes as the 
wurks of his friends and contem- 
poraries, Ficino and Pico, are 
expressive of Florentine hmnniiist 
and intellectual interests. The two 
strands combine and mingle con- 
slituily, as for examiile in the 
I 11111111 111 . st pnssioii for the construc- 
liim of imprest’, wlxcli are directly 
dc.sccndud front heraldic devices. 
At the Italian humanist court of 
Urbinn, the chivalric influences 
(Including that of the Order of the 
Garter) combine with Renaissance 
mnrul philosophy 10 produce, in 
Cflstigliune'x Cortegi/t/io. one of the 
hooks most influential on the Eli*, 
ahe titans, the emerge] ice nf the 
ycntleninn from the knight. So one 
could go on with exam pies of these 
niton wining s, culminating in 

Rh bens, rhe supremely Bu igu ltd I an 
huniaiiist. 

Thut the Burgundian emphasis 
had a direct reference in the Eli*- 
nbetnnn ngo to contemporary his- 
tory was due largely to tho Duke 
ot Alva, the instrument of Philip U 
in suppressing the revolt of tho 
Netherlands. Through the fanati- 
cism of Alva and his muster. Bur- 
gundlamsm took on a patriotic fer- 
vour as a protest against the 
destruction 01 tlio old Burgundy 
under Spanish rule. Thus a Protes- 
tnnt flavour entered into the cult 
of Burgundian values; tho refugees 
from Spanish rule In the Nether- 


V imiuliiaLU tlll/HOC- 

than art and spcctaclo. Prominent 
among these whs Lucas dc Hcerc, a 
chief propagandist In Will Inin of 
Oranges attempts to win Elizabu- 
tlinn England to support the Bur- 
gundian, os against the Spanish 
cause. Orange’s propaganda In 
favour oF Anjou as ruviver of die 
old Burgundy is written in the Ian- 
gunge of Fi-niico-Biirgiiiidiun specie- 
clo in the Valois Tapestries, 
designed by Lucas de Hocrc. 

It was during and ufter ihc ter- 

m i 3 I eiU ? °/ rule in tho 

Netherlands that a kind of Burgnn- 
dlRn Protestantism took a deep hold 
on EHza beMi an chivailrv, reflect- 
ing Elizabeth’s role us defender 
of Hie Netherlands against Spanish 
oppression. Kipling has paces on 
tins, and on Orange's revival of 
Bm-gtmdmulsrn in the propaganda 
foi Anjou. Flo does not raise a 
quest mu which occurs 10 the 


Queen was able to ' 
cry used 0 f CeS. 1 S^?f 

SNS 

10 the stresses 


Spenser's |Q ^ 

“ Gnrte?®^ 

aulized UOrgundUntoJ 01 4 
careful 

libraries, poetic theory^ 
«ll, pageantry from Sift? 
view. His theme that arfif • 
has hitherto been called 
also Burgundian is W l| fefc, 
m his exalnlnadon o{ 
forms used by T^iorau iTJI' 
Pen arclust, which were sujl 
fluenced by the S 3 ; 
Chambers of Rhetoric. f r> 
What I feel is lacUni if • 
beak is any deep atuninj:' 
what is meant by 
us compared \vfth, w rf’.: 


EJDCi 


Perhaps this Is a matter yj*1 
not yet been adcquudrl 
igated in contempW j| 
suncc studies. The proM 
clearly slated by Gharlk M 
an introduction to iliuitrek? 
« fiftcentli-centmy Italian AJ 
published in 1961. ExffakJ 
the Romans appear « tog 
these pictures, Mitchell pS 
1 nut the general Europwf 
ment of chivalric rertnl i| 
Apircd, like humanism iisli 
effort to recapture the lie 
ihu classical past, {ot i?. 
believed that die anckni ; 
ivero tho founders 0 ! ti- 
ll ence the founding of on: 
of chivalry and the whti 
ones wero thoroughly Rs| 
muvements, accomp^r 
spread of Italian ■. nun«a* 
not cumrusiing with It m' 
Mirvivuls from a waniqt 
Ages. .. , ; 


In Protectoral style 


Jamejs RusseUXowell’s Papers (First Series) 


anH-war thSWof Ay todte 

^ Introduction, notes- ■ • ,>' ■ * 

A »££A£ ea k^ Edition wHh foil scholaity apparatus 

15JJN 0-8758Q 053 : X $25.00 (1977):;. / / ;; - 

; NORTHERN 1UINOIS UNIVERSITY PRESS, 

- PeKAlb t IHInoIs lj.S.A. t . 1 ■ 


ffSBSW®* Ba k.whqle. and of the 
^ anm subtle ways in 
w *BCh . chivalric.' humanism blends 

fmfa classical or Ital- 

iaoata humanism. Who cart sen J. 
gttAthe "Triumph’’ 9 t hSte from 
Bargundmn spectacle,' and who can 

PetMrpha* 118 f^Stih^ian . from the 
, vote ar chan influence; .in that' 

? , j Nd Renaissance . ’ rulers > 
a ^* 0 ^ be . d .iiK' Burgundian 
' S?S2!^f* n » B hi draping them- 

*elv«« in_ its , splendouis . ( like the . 


By Kevin Sharpe 

UOY SHBKWOOn 1 

The Court of Oliyer Cromwell 

194pp. .Croom Holm. £fi.95. 

Though biogi-Aphics of Cromwell 
proliferate, we know little of the 
office and dignity qf Lord Tmicc- 
tor w which ho - acceded in Decem- 
ber 165.1. The Protectorate, it bus 
long been known, marked a sigiiifi- 
cant change from the Common- 
.weaith government by .Council of 
State and Parliament. Roy Sher- 
wood s The Cowt of Oliver Crorn - 
well shows how great this break 
was. From the beginning in 1653. 
CromweH was endowed with many 
ornaments of royalty, with 
ffcS , fl? lc ?Ki th0 ** treasures 
w?uiKii furni5, " ln ^ ° r 'Charlo* f* 

Wliitehdll was used os the Seal of 
government and the . Banqueting 
House for state recepuoits. The 
Protector taok Hampton Court as 
Ins weekend retreat. Cromwell’s 
court vras smaller in nitmbor than 
: ft 5 1 01ld » unlike the 

ASrt rwl 11 ' WM endowed lylth 
LmOOO a^ year specifically for its 
JTWintenande. Otherwise the Protec- 
resembled its royalist 
^ both structure and 
Sherwood des- 
cribes the various departments of 
the now court— tl to Household 
S, w , “airs, the Chamber (or 
Household above stairs), die Ward- 
* e , sta blcfl, all super- 

c r lL*U' teMved Ba * r< ‘ 01 ,he 

Cromwell's court never 
JSSf. the centre of the social and 
cultural life of the capita), it bv 

Popular 


lustre Civic CCremonJa n« 
fully Htid splendidly IP 
Everything was done to- H 
Ihc world with the raijatf* 
" Coniniomvculth in 8 djsjst 
soil '*. 

Mr Slier wood argutt, 

vlnringly, (lint after the fit® 
Petition und Advice tw ** 
wards royalty was raeoe tw 
The 1 lousebold took an a »«» 
archical amicturo and the 
offices of comptroller, w®* 
rc-emergcd- New 
were prescribed for m*®* 
bargemen. More 
second investihira ol 
Lord Protector 
ceremony In all but n{“j ( 

his doath, Cromtfelfi 

modelled not simply, enj* w 
groat man, but- on- that ^ 
king to be buried 
ninny— James 
funeral effigy . & ** 

crown. ( ; i. . 

Mr Sherwood ^ 

of the evidence. ri'ljRSrfd 
: eral procession, 

• his comptroller! Ig gL ^ tU 
. allusions, 

■ period .io 
• , cure 
.■•are given 

wtitirylfFo^^g 


H 


England) 

.ymiSBSSf Wdm ^ La Ehsl celebrated 

• • , '! ; ■ w1 « 1 . AH Imaginable pomp and 


me popular 
SIR,- oi Puritan asceticism. The 
wore regular attonders at 
prnl^f Ceptions « « musical 
P r °ylded by Uie Pro- 
aJso witnessad the 
Weddings of . two . of Cromwell's 


IIUVII UlllUWit** . 

rooms of the 


ing of ficers . of 
Cromwell's . 

attitudes ? VVnat ^ ^ 

hold play io the 
1657? . jrtfdadB 

■* Some of 

defy an ^ n8 wifn 
ever, have ao t 

to make fuD Jri<w *?! 


neglected- ' ! 


The Papers ol Benjamhi 
Franklin 

Vol. 21: January 2 , 1774, through Match 
22,1775 

Willtnni B. Willcox, editor < 

To be published (Ids nufutua 
£17.00 

Commons Debates 1623 

Vol. 4:28 May-26 ftute 2628 
Edited by Mary Freur Keeler, Mitya 
Junsson Cole, and William B, Didwell 
To be published in July 
£27.00 



The George Eliot Letters 

Voh.8anii9 

Gordon S. Haight, editor 
To be published in November 
£19.80 each * 


*'A book which represents 
the broad perspective of a 
iuperbly inquiring mind . • ■ 
[Tunnard] succeeds admirably 
in accommodating the inev- 
itability of conslruction'while 
pointing out (he practical 
necessity for beauty and the 
need to cherish ihc souls of 
man.” - S. Dillon Ripley 
£10.80 






Scientists under Hitler 

Politics and the Physics Community 
In the Third Reich 
Alan D. Beyerclien 

"There is certainly a compelling story here, 
and Beyerchen tells it with insight and style.” 
rATtm'/Sbc/efy 

“A fascinating book which would appeal to both 
historians as well as those concerned with science.” 
-Library Journal 
£13.30 



The Complete Prose Works 

of John Milton 

Vol. 7 (revised) to be published in 1919 

Yale Studies in English 
The latest volumes in this series aro 
Gordon Braden’s The Classics and 
. English Renaissance Poetry (£1 2.60) and 
LarsE. Troide’s Horace Walpole's 
'Miscellany' 1786-1795 (£10.80), 

-Yale Series of Younger Poets 
lust published : Bin Ramke’e The 
Difference between Nlshlcnd B(ty 
(£5.75 clo tli, £2. 1 5 paper) 

Complete Works of 
St. Thomas More 

Vol. 14: De Trlstltla Chrlstt 
Clarence Miller, editor 
2vols:£43.20 the set 

Selected Works of 
St. Thomas More 

A Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation 
Frank Manley, editor . 

£l6.20.cJolh, £5.00 paper . - , 

?} '■:*$ 7^- ■::£%? 


And the book about the “Dictionary Man” 
Caught in the Web of Words 

■ James A. H. Murray and the “Oxford English Dictionary” 1 ' . A ■ . ' • . 

R M .Elisabeth Murray with a preface by R, W, Burchfield £6.95 
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I. Barnard (,'ulicn 
I'jut K. t'unLin 
iitlm Willacy IIjII 
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KlflUC III A. L'-.klidja 

J. cvti . W. SiiiK 
I jAfrihc filuiu 
Sicpri.m 1 licrn>in>ni 
('. Vann WundA aid 
(juid»n Wn^il 

The Future 
of History 

ciliu'J by 
Chalks F. De\:<II 

Fltvi'ii i1i>i|n£ulsTioJ MilerEm 3W<? llic 
(Inure at litiCoiy and 11 «rcljiinn%hlp to i(ia 
toclal ii-lcnct i and oiIict Klioljfly dlxlpllnr*. 
**. . . papyri no wMe-rinflftf, critlt.il, (xilancriJ, 

and parked \vfi(i u.rfblinl'omi.iri.iRand fcfMi-j- 

(Ijpnj - ." — V-Ihii Alldiuf, //ti.V'.i. AVi/t Hi 
»'/ .IVn 1 Av<y. 


' IIMuriani inJ «. liulir; in itUirJ firMt 
alioulJ rind ifih flue coilctlM ui'lnlenji." — 
Misty faiiiut 

''InfWiitnl-ld'eH <m (lie slate i»r j given 
field of liltlnry and at flic unic time rilei lo 
(c Qucive ffit lichwtor erf Hut field'* pr«- 
I III one i*. 1 '— Da\ Id A. lloillngtr, lhc 
(.hivnkk P]/Ii&Kr 1'JUi‘JUuil 
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History 

Uncteisiandlns ffw Cold ,Wai 

A Study ol Ida Cold War In iha Inlorwar 

Period. 

Howaid RoHman 

FAIRLEIQH DICKINSON £4.50 


Literature 

The Dream StruclLn ol' Pfnler'a Plays 
A Pay onoa ns lytic Approach 
Luclna Paquol f^s b hard 
.FAIRLE1QH DICKINSON £8.00 

Tygivo Contairporary Russian Starlet 
Trarslolad by Vyias Dukas 
FAIHLEIOH DICKINSON £5.00 




By A. Rupert Hall 


THOMAS S. KUHN : 

The ISsscniiHl Tension 
Selected Studies in Scientific Tradi- 
tion and Change 

366p. Universliy of Chicngo Tress. 

| C 12.95. 

The work of Thomas S. Kuhn is 
not easy lo Jubel. He describes 
himself us ^ iiistorian of science, 
and his writings published before 
1962 were largely historical in 
character: In that year appeared 


year appeared 


.Philosophy 

PolttlCB V ’^*7 . ' f ?.;>•' ' < 

: PiWioii Aetltom ‘ in .juna/lcah '' Thought 
■ JobnW.Collay 

BUCKNELL . ' £6.M 

Science ! 
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..A oomplele Hu of recent publi- 
cations la available on request. 
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his Strifftwc of Scientific Revolu- 
tions, which was received with more 
enthusiastic discussion by philoso- 
phers and indeed by sociologists of 
science than by historians, many of 
ivhom are still suspicious of 11 pat- 
tern ” in history. For example, in 
19G5 a distinguished international 
group of scholars was brought to- 
gether in London tinder the chair- 
manship of Sir Karl Popper to 
debate the validity of Kuhn’s ideas 
about Ute nature of scientific de- 
velopment. And tlieso ideas have 
since been widely regarded as pro- 
viding a new and illuminating analy- 
sis of ob« peculiar character of 
science as both a cumulative and 
a changing body of knowledge. 

The essays collected here range 
in dale (in their original forms) 
from 1957 to 197S ; throe or four 
illuminate the development of 
Kuhn’s ideas about the antithesis 
in science between “normnl” and 
“revolutionary” phases of activity, 
while Olliers represent the modifi- 
cation or development of those ideas 
since the publication of Structure 
in 1962. A third group. Including 
the only substantive histnricnl paper 
in the volume, Kuhn’s 1957 essay 
on " Energy Conservation as an Ex- 
umple of Simultaneous Discovery ”, 
does not relate to his famous mono- 
graph at all. However, with this 
single exception, Kuhn’s criticism of 
die general historian, that “ he 
reads and discusses programmatic 
works almost exclusively 1 ’ applies 
tn his own papers reprinted here: 
they are “about history” or (since 
they little resemble either the his- 
lory of historiography or the philo- 
sophy of history as these subjects 
arc commonly treated) are in iiis 
own Itingunge “ in era his tori col ” ; 
(hey do not constitute history it* 
self. Besidos his woll-knewn views 
on the pattern of science’s evolu- 
tion, Kuhn here considers such 
themes ns the relations of the his- 
lory of science to general history 
and lo philosonliy of science. c»u- 
smion In ilia development of phy- 
sics, thought-experiments, and the 
rclu Lions of science mid art. 

Yet. lUU said, It remains true 
that Kuhn’s thought is consistently 
historical ; it is conditioned by 
recognition that the questions men 
ask of nature (like the answers 
they frame) very through time, and, 
tli at scientific research is not a 
cumulative error-correcting process 
but is’ one historically conditioned 
by the temporal context. Hence 
neither discoveries nor theories are 
absolutes. (Here KuluTs teaching 
seems 1 closely analogous to that of 
JR. G. 1 Cpllfngwood, .whose name 
however he never mentions.) One 
would; not take a paper by Kuhn 
to be I the work of a professional 
philosopher of science, for his 
style and manner of argument are 
completely different. And whereas 
one might (albeit crudely) regard 
die central issue of conventional 
philosophy of science as method- 
otogy (“why do scientific proposi- 
tions seem to be more valid than 


what outmoded by his exclusion of 
such major historical enterprises ns 
ilinse undertaken by Howard B. 
Adelina iiiii. Joseph Needham and 
D. T. Whiteside, or equally (but in 
a different way) of the work on 
the history of science published hy 
Sir George Clark and Christopher 
Hill. Iiis pages (in the essay on 
“ History and the History of Sci- 
ence”) oil science and liu) In tl us- 
trial Revolution of the eifthteomh 
century, though published in 1971, 
contain no independent reference 
later iliuii 1962 (E. J. Hobsbnwm) 
nnd give no him of the eager debate 
on this issue among British histori- 
ans (eg, A. E. Musson mid Eric 
Robinson). 

Equally, apart from passing ref- 
erences to Pierre Cos tube 1 and Jac- 
ques Roger, there is no reflection 
nf relevant continental European 
historical wurk, ujjiiit from (hut of 
Knyre (who died in 1964); there 
is one allusion in a note to Gaston 
Bachelurd but Georges CtuiguiUiem 
and Michel Foucault are altogether 
absent, ft is when he thus arouses 
a sense of intellectual claustropho- 
bia that Kuhn’s writing comes 
closest in spirit to conventional 
philosophy of science. 

For many readers the principal 
Interest in this collection will be 
its evidence concerning the emerg- 
once of Kuhn’s well-known uualy- 
sis. For example, in the 1959 essay 


“The Essential Tension", nftor 
which the volume is mimed, there 
appears already his modification of 
the “ popular stereotype " that “ I ho 
scientist must he, m least pnivn- 
liully, mi innovator” hy Jils insist- 
ence tlini with innovation one must 
integrate “the id her face of this 
same coin”, which is “the extent 
to which the husic scientist must 
also lie u firm t radii iniifilisi ”, This 
integration of " tuidiilmi " — rigor- 
ously learnt h.v the student us the 
system of science — with “ innova- 
tion ”, which in its true sense in- 
volves the falsification nr ill least 
the adaptation of the system pain- 
fully learnt by die discoverer him- 
self, constitutes Kuhn’s ** essential 
tension It is the essence indeed 
of ids historiography of .scientific 
revolutions. 

Among the posi-Stmc/mv papers 
there is a brilliant critique nt 
Popper (delivered In his nresenco 
nt the London conference), willy, 
pointed mid devastating ; mid there 
are two rather dull pupers which 
also, hi effect, say more about philo- 
sophers of science than about Kuhn, 
Tn one he explulns that hy “ para- 
digm ” he really meant " disciplin- 
ary matrix ”, and in the other ho 
argues for his own claim that the 
choice of paradigms “ which can- 
not be resolved by proof ” is made 
by “the collective judgment of 
scientists trained " in the relevant 
scientific discipline. On this lust 


The chemical revolution 


By Robert Fox 

HENRY GUEIILAC: 

Essays and Papers in the History of 
Modern Science 

559pp. Johns Hopkins University 
rress, £14 J 

Honry Guerlnc records how, as n 
boy In his family home at Ithaca, 
he served Swiss cheese and prohi- 
bitionist beer to n group of Cornell 
historians who gathered regularly 
in his fathor’s library. It may he 
fanciful to suppose that ho was 
fashioned us a scholar by the urbane 
conversation of Cm I Becker, pre- 
served Smith, nml the others, but 
til its humanity and cxpunsivoncss, 
to say nothing of its overriding pre- 
occupation with eighteenth-century 
Prance, Guerlac's work readily 
evokes the atmosphere of those cul- 
tivated evenings which he was 
allowed to share, In silence, from 
his cornor seat. 

Throughout an academic career 
dint oyemtmUy took him back to 
Cornell, Gucrlac lins cast his scho- 
larship In the finest of moulds, 
ilmo and •again, in this representa- 
tive selection or his articles— about 
half of his publications arc included 
—lie teases a penetrating argument 
from tenuous evidence, oven from a 
single document. His handling of 
clusivo source material is fastidi- 
ous, but never pedantic ; for Gner- 
lac documents are not on end In 
themselves, and it Is always the 
argument, clearly and elegantly pre- 
scnted_ and usually concerned with 
a .major point of • interpretation, 
which has primacy. . 

. Nowhere Is his style more appar- 
ent than in the studies of the chemi- 
cal revolution of the eighteenth 
century for Which he Is beat known. 
His treatment of Lavoisier’s role 
turns, characteristically, on the in- 
geniously reconstructed events of 
one “ crucial ” year, 1772. This 
e^^^^iod^^^volsler’s jjife^is 

he- ' announced • hie. theory*' nf — *— * 


the founder of the new antiphlogis- 
tic chemistry. Yet Gucrlac liux 
wrung n classic thesis from the 
.sketchiest of evidence. In his book, 
Lavoisier: the Crucial Year (1961), 
and in articles reproduced in these 
Essays and Papers , ho elucidates 
the circumstances In which, in 
September and October J772, 
Lavoisier observed the combustion 
nf phosphorus und sulphur, and the 
reduction, with charcoal, of the chIx 
(i c, the oxide) of loud. 

The cose far believing that this 
work of 1772 ponsiiiiticil at least 
the first stage in the chemical re- 
volution rests not only on sources 
previously ignored or carelessly 
read but also on n iiiusierly analysts 
of contemporary problems In the 
relevant ureas of chemistry. As 
Gucrlac shows. Lavoisier's origin- 
nlity lay cxscntlully in his inference 
that combustion und rcdiiciinn con- 
sist ad In the absorption und emis- 
sion of whut at the lime lie, like 
others, loosely tonued "oir”, and 
hence ihut air hud a chemical, ax 
opposed to a purely physical, role. 

It bus never been Guerlac’s con- 
tent ion lluit the revolution was with- 
out precursors. Indeed, ii is an 
csseiitiul part of Iiis thesis that 
Luvoislcr was led to Ids reinterpre- 
tation of the phenomena of combus- 
tion and reduction by the conver- 
gence of tho dispui'uic Influences of 
the Rev Stephen TIhIos und Guyton 
do Morvcuu. The paper on “ The 
Continental Reputation of Stephen 
Hales ” shows Gucrlac at Ids best. 
Its Intricately constructed argument 
leaves no reasonable doubt that die 
French edition of Hales’s Vegetable 
StaticJrs was tho main source of 
Lavoisier’s id?a that the familiar 
effervescence accompanying the re 
' ductlon of metallic '-calx was 
• caused by the release of combined 
air. ThJs idea became virtually a 
certainty once Lavoisier raad Guy- 
ton’s Digressions acaddmiqpes, 
which appeared lato in May 1772. 
In the Digressions. Guyton described 
experiments which showed that 
metals gained in weight when rlioy 
.ware converted into a calx. The 
^observation vws in no sense original, 
! opt Guyton s evidence put the gen* 


point one is bound r t [ 
ininnl astonish!^ ! 
vehement misundcr«J ! " • 
f resit historical J 
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out its possible applications tor 
pi oblem areas. 


the obscurest of propeniuJ. 
emitted during calcination, Kkl'- 
conviiicing. Certainly it did m* 
vlnce Lavuisler, tor whomihf|. 
in weight, far from being in'- 
cully, wax a natural corollary 
nascent speculations (bon i 
release of air in metallic 
fences, If any doubiwtu; 
they were soon dispelled ip , 
experiments of Septembet iC 
her 1772, in particular tor 
lead oxide. f 


Interpretations that inyokrt 
lutionnty change are invltiagirir ; 
for later generations of hfofc 
and Guerlac’s is no MG-, 
Slmlica of Lavoisier’s sproto 
on l lie nuturo of heat endfin^ 
tho 1760s, nnd new ovidouce « 
comlmilty bolwcen Lawltto 
certain French chemists v»r 
tho Suihlitui tradition in lie 
and 1760s, notably Kourik 
Vonel, are grounds tor vie* 
as crucial In n somewMi 
sense from that originally c 
by Gucrlac. But the racem vw 
Luvuixier's role In the cnemiujrj 
lut ion has boon by wtf 
cation of dimensions which Jt 
never rulod out. For inost lu» 
1772 remains ns crucial «s aw 

Inevitably, many reader* inU 
first to tho popors on 
revolution, most or tnem w 
some by any definition a 
But to stop there would m w , 
look not only two lhir jLjla 
book but also 
braces the mihtary 
Vnuban and science 
tietli-ceiitui’y France.^B^j’^ 
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Science as], an , academic , discdnllbe 
ere, ta‘ Say 'the least, rendered some- 
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publishing at The University of Chicago Press. To name only 
a few that have made waves in various fields of study: Robert 
A. Millikans THE ELECTRON (1917); KM. Thrasher's 
THE GANG (1927); Robert Redfiekl's TEPOZTLAN: 
A MEXICAN VILLAGE (1930); Nathaniel Klcitman's SLEEP 
A ND WAKEFULNESS (1939); MAN'S ROLE IN CHANGING 
THE FACE OF THE EARTH edited by William L. Thomas, Jr. (1956); 

Milton Friedman's CAPITALISM AND FREEDOM (1962); 
Thomas S. Kuhn's THE STRUCTURE OF SCIENTIFIC 
REVOLUTIONS (1962); and THE BATTERED CHILD edited 
by Ray E. Heifer and C. Henry Kempc (1968) 
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recent paperbacks..* 

the angelic avengers 

laak Dinesen 

An "enlertainmenr by Ihemaster 
storyteller written during the German 
occupation o! Denmark and often t 
viewed as a political allegory. "There is 
a concern with violent, supernatural 
turbulence lhat recalls Emily Brontd 
and a neal resolution of social values 
reminiscent of Jane Austen" 

—The Spectator (Canada) $3.95 

THE OYSTERS OF LOCMARIAQUER 
Eleanor Clark 

Of this book, winner of Ihe National 
Book Award for Arts and Letters in 1964, 
John Wain wrote In The New Republic: 
"the novelist's gift of identification has 

J merged with the essayist's delight in ' 
selection of detail, the travelers roots 
and relationships. In the end. ..all 
flow together In Qne unity.” $3.95 

OCCULTISM. WITCHCRAFT, AND 
CULTURAL FASHIONS 
Essays In CofppGratlve Religion 

Mlroea Blade • 

"... enormous amounts of Informalion 
and Intriguing speculation In a style that 
i9 direct, light, and altogether enjoyable. 
The chapters on the occult and witch- 


craft are unfailingly interesting; in sub- 
stance and style they are brief master- 
pieces': -Christian Century $3.95 

THE BATTERED CHILD 
Second Edition 

Edited by Ray E. Heifer, M.D., and 
C. Henry Kempe, M.D. 

This ground-breaking work was the first 
to awaken this country to the extent of 
serious child abuse and has had a pro- 
found Impact on legislators, physicians 
and other professionals, the media and 
the public. -'It Is readahle, full of essen- 
tial facts and documentation, and chal- 
lenging In Its implications" 

-Chi Id Welfare $6,95 . . 
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AFApiiuqt of Style, America's 
[ ! . , most respected publishing style 

i i kpok/ prepared by our staff, in 
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CONSTIT0TPN 

Philip B. Kurland 

", , , trenchantly written, lull of learning 
in law and history and bound to be 
provocative in its call for a return to 
ancient moorings."— Paul A. Freund 

$12.50 

THE IDEAL 
INLAW 

EUGENE VROSTOW 

One of America's most distinguished 
legal philosophers assembles some of 
his most significant essays on the role 
of law in ethics and ethics in law. 

$ 20.00 

Northrop Frye 

on Culture and Literature 

A Collection of Review Essays 
Edited and with an 
Introduction by 

Robert D. Denham 

IWenty-one essays which show the 
astonishing range of Frye's 
intellectual interest and brilliant 
observation during the late 1940s and. 

the 1950s— ran exceptionally fruitful 
period of his life which fculminated in 
the Anatomy of Criticism . $13.00 

-The •• ■ 'i. 4 


Selected Studies in Scientific 
Tradition and Change . 

THOMAS S. KUHN 

Fourteen semfticxl essays which 
span nearly two decados in the 
intellectual development of the 
historian of science whose 
The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions was called by 
Science "a landmark in, 
intellectual bipfory." ' 

’ $18.50 ; - 
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The Pulitzer Prize 
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The National Book Award 
for Poetry 

The National Book Award in the Sciences 
for 1973 went to George B. Schaller for 
THE SERENCETl LION 
and for History, in 1964, to William H« McNeill 
for THE RISE OF THE WEST 
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Some other marks of distinction thnt our authors have 
been accorded during the last few years: 

In 1974: The Ihskins Medal of the Mediaeval Academy 
of America to Kurt Wcitzmann for STUDIES IN 
CLASSICAL AND BYZANTINE MANUSCRIPTS; 
and the Howard R. Matrnro Prize of the American 
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1527-1800 
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Art Publishing Award of Art Libraries to Dan Burne I 

Jones for THE PRINTS OF ROCKWELL KENT; 

and the National Catholic Book Award to Jaroslav j 

Pelikan for THE SPIRIT OF EASTERN 
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In 1976: The Woodrow Wilson Award of the American 
Political Science Association to Robert R. Alford for 
HEALTH CARE POLITICS 

. • In 1977: The Gladys M. Kammerer Award of the American 
Political Science Association to Paul E. Peterson 
for SCHOOL POLITICS, CHICAGO STYLE 
In 1978: The Frederick Jackson Turner Award of the 
Organization of American Historians to Daniel T.- 
Rodgers for THE WORK ETHIC IN INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA, 1850-1920 ■ 
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Victims of the belle-ideal 


By Larzer Ziff 


BARBARA J. BfiRG : 

The Remembered Gate : Origins of 
American Feminism 
The Woman and the City 1800-1860 
350pp. Oxford University Press. £8. 


In the most notorious of all nine- 
teenth-century portraits of American 
feminists, Henry Janies depicted 
them as a group of enthusiasts who, 
under the guise of a large social 
concern, were working out meir own 
private dissatisfactions. Venerable 
survivors of mob outrages In the 
great days of Abolitionism, green- 
goggled women doctors, philan- 
thropic society matrons, utliei'eni 
devotees of phrenology ami spiritu- 
alism, and Cromwellian Boston man- 
haters, towing in their wake white- 
haired young men and cipher-faced 
older men, banded together to pro- 
mote the doctrine of female 
equality. Had the institution of 
slavery still been around, James 
seems to suggest, the world would 
have been spared this clamour of 
Puritanic conscience in search of a 
cause. Had the rapacious commer- 
ciality of the masculine world not 
succeeded so well in affording 
funds and leisure to the sex that It 
excluded, he seems further to sug- 
gest, women would have harmon- 
ized with that world ruther than 
opposed lr. 

In the light of tlie recent research 
into the history of women in 
America, amazing in quantity and 
solid in quality, The Bostonians 
cau no longer serve as social Ills— 
toiy in the form of fiction. Yet 
unfair as it certainly Is to the sub- 
stantive nature or the women’s 
movement in the latter decades of 
the nineteenth century, it does get 
at the cultural roots of the partici- 
pants and, for al! James’s charac- 
teristic refusal ta go into financial 
details, it does indicate that only 
that social economy which can 
afford it will have n women's move- 
ment. Ono of tlie most marked IE 
: ftiso Superficial signs of the sexism 
of the American male has been that 
he always picked up the check. 

It ia with regard to such consider- 
ations tliut The Remembered Gate 
Is a bn wanting. Rut the central 
task Barbara Berg sets herself is 
accomplished well enough. She 
does not mention Tamos, but it is 
■lot James alone who believed that 


does not mention Tamos, but It is 
not James alone who believed that 
feminism grew from Abolition Ism 
In America. Historians too, even 
recent women historians of women, 
soem to corroborate tho impression, 
rrofessor Berg contends, however, 
that In so doing they have ignored 
the true origins of American femin- 
ism, the voluntary associations for 
moral reform, fenmlo medical edu- 


cation, alleviation of distressed 
women, etc, that came with the ex- 
pansion of urban life in the first 
naif of the nineteenth century. 

In the latter half of her book, 
she provides incisive descriptions 
of the major voluntary associations 
formed by women in the face of a 
hostile society that regarded even 
the Institutionalized succouring of 
orphans or amelioration of the con- 
dition of female prisoners to be a 
man’s business, if, that is, it was 
anybody's business at all. The most 
interesting, and by her account 
most consequential, of these groups 
was the American Female Reform 
Society, founded in 1834 and re- 
named the Aincricnn Fcmnlc 
Guardian Society mid Home for the 
Friendless in 1848. Although estab- 
lished for specific benevolent pur- 
poses, since it was an organization 
of women who presumed to operate 
in public ureas it was inevitably 
compelled, as Berg shows, to go 
beyond its struggle tn achieve speci- 
fic social changes, and developed, 
a_s did a number of similar associa- 
tions, a new sense of woman’s seif. 
Such groups found it necessary to 
assert “that women had the tight 
to independent conscience and judg- 
ment as morally acceptable autono- 
mous beings with natures identical 
to males ”. They came consciously 
tn work for an environment whero 
woman, free from sex-linked roles, 
could better control her destiny 

Lest this seem nn all too Facile 
visiting of contemporary conscious- 
ness on an earlier outlook informed 
by other concerns, Berg allows us 
to listen to voices such as' that of 
Eliza Farnliam, the first female 
o, state prison, who, in 
1846, said. All women sacrifice 
more or less to man for what their 
‘ ‘ j I1 f cessit ^®? impariously demand, 
and the sacrifice has only to be con- 
tinued by imperceptible degrees to 
mHko all women in the course of 
time prostitutes That lias the real 
right ring to it. We are compelled, 
Ivowever. to trust our anr for such 
tones iE we wish to relate the 
groups Berg discusses to the his- 
tory or American feminism, be- 
cause she stops at tho Civil War 
und is not concerned with any con- 
ncci ion for dispute) the voliimnrlsis 
sho studies, had with Abolitionism 
mm Abolitionism’s well-known in- 
volvement with women’s rights. Sho 
lias provided a most valuable sur- 
vey of selected urban (and almost 
exclusively New York) voluntary 

Y^ C i n o ™ BSS S^ itltl0,, . s > for t,lc P°riod 
ill':.; Th . at tlie y pre-existed 
Abolitionism sho makes clear ; that 
iiiey contributed to female self- 
awareness she also makes dear. 
W ■ than d® 01 * is how many 

or significant wore the newly a ware 
women, and what continuity exists 


between these associations and sub- 
sequent und belter-known mani- 
festations of feminism. 

Moreover, siitco the book forms 
part of the Urban Life in America 
series, the reader is given no assist- 
ance in coming to a conclusion ns to 
whether such associations were 
indicative of ideas that were ulso 
i held in more rural areas— although 
accelerating towards urbanism, the 
nation remained dominantly rural 
in the period. To bo sure, the 
countryside (lid not require such 
associations as did the city, but 
since Professor Berg is concerned 
not only with the associations but 
with their contribution to women’s 
self-awareness, one is left asking 
whether rural women had a 
more certain sense of self because 
they hud more clearly defined eco- 
nomic responsibilities or an even 
less developed feminist conscious- 
ness because they were remote from 
the intellectual highways. 


iugly difficult to claim natural dif- 
ferences union g men ”, she writes, 
“ the male sense of personal identity 
crumbled.” Women, she maintains, 
were pressed into service to remedy 
the want of a class suuul urd whereby 
the male world could nieiisiiro itself. 
At least, tho men were saying, we 
urc superior to tho class of women. 

This is surely loo much loo fnst. 
I am not certain what is meant by 
i lie mule sense of personal identity 
—perhaps it can be defined in such 
a way that it cunnot do other than 


the intellectual highways. 

Questions multiply when one con- 
siders the half of the book devoted 
to the wider matter of the society’s 
treatment of women, which, Berg 
insists, is the suitable context for 
her specific study. It may well be 
argued that this is not the only con- 
text for her histories of associations, 
let alone the inevitable one. But 
lier ultimate interest^ is, validly 
enough, in feminism and slio is, 
finally, concerned with what the 
associations she studies huve contri- 
buted to the history of women’s 
self-awareness rather than how they 
stand in the history of, soy, prison 
reform. 

Accordingly, she raises the 
question of why American women 
who enjoyed some degree of rights 


and responsibilities through the 
eighteenth century rapidly Iosl 
these in the nineteenth ; why the 


society developed the concept of 
the " woman helle-ideul ” with such 
devastating success that women lost 
their Individuality, and were con- 
fined to sex-linked roles in the 
home, or, when permitted' ‘some 
space on the labour market, found 
it was at the bottom of the employ- 
ment scale. Her delineniion of the 
ideal is in good part familiar, but 
mcely etched and quite pci-Kuiisivuly 
fitted-out with a consideration of 
pictorial representations of women 
in the nineteenth comury, lukcu in 
the main, curiously, from British 
panning. 

! llis foundation well-estab- 
lished, she proceeds to spec u lino 
on why it happened. One run son for 
American society’s insistence on 
making women the very opposito 
of men, she says, grew from the 
uncertainties created l»y the applica- 
tion of domocratic principles in the 
new nation. "As It became increus- 


■ ... ...... w iivi.jw |ivi ntllllll IIIVIILIIY 

—perhaps it can be defined in such 
a way that it cunnot do other than 
crumble— but if it bus a social 
meaning then the signs of its crum- 
bling in Jucksniiiuu America are 
no more convincing liiiiu the signs 
of its prospering. Moreover, even 
if we grunt the proposition tlint 
women were coerced into it quusl- 
chiss relationship to men, why must 
we then move so swiftly to an 
analogy with the lower ‘classes? 
Berg shows tlini the popularity of 
the concept of the “ woman belle- 
ideal” excluded women from the 
right to realize themselves through 
gainful employment, but European 
society provides an analogy other 
than that of the lower clusscs for a 
social group that does not engage 
in remunerative employment and is 
supported by those who do, in ex- 
ciinugc for their being confined to 
minor chores, leisure activities, utid 
iguornneo of the uglier realities of 
the streots j it is culled ihe aristoc- 
racy. 

More tenable is Berg’s suggestion 
that nostalgia among city-dwellers 
for the countryside of their youth, 
and For the virtues thev were taught 
to associate with the idealized yiui- 
ninn fanner, led them to elevate the 
home into a "paradigm of serenity 
and harmony, a drama tic com rust 
to us tempest units sun-min dings 
Hie woman, in effect, was asked to 
stand in for Jefferson's defunct 
agriculturist and .symbolize -bounti- 
ful natiiro within the city. 

fliis an attractive proposition 
aliliiiiiglt it js imr, us here iirosented, 
entirely convincing. Where, one 
keeps asking, is the basis for tho 
link in i he works of ihe major 
writers and thinkers of the period ? 
Hum nulls it nhiindiimly present in 
popular literal tire, certainly a valid 
.source for social history, ’ But the 
hypm hoses about a society formed 
from its popular literal m u require 
submission to its great literature 
before t buy persuade. To t,iku un 
example from aninhcr urea uf coil- 
cun in tim same period, are we not 
closer to the society’s complex 
feelings about its relation to the 
wilderness when we read Cooper 
than when we read the penny- 
dreadful accounts of Indian war- 
fare, even though the hitter were 
more popular and, in tho most 
immediate sense, more realistic? 
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faced. At certain bm^ . S, . 
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which she studies did do, 
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capitalistic enterprise dwil ^ AjHg., 

tug over its specks. Bat ct> 'g-' ' 

rite same as tho “malei*; : <i. » IlMi t •* 

which she speaks when ski UV ' . .. - * • 

tho opposition met by ihe » ;>• f •' ■ 
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She .should have been clttaF.- Fomin's ” Le Vicux Monsieur” (c 1876) is included in the exhibition 
these two kinds of iJ- of his work at Browse and Darby, 19 Cork Street , London Wl, which 
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soecific histories of wuU' 
cuit ions which form tbe ho- 
lier work and which she it; 
well. Comemporary 
olivious'ly supplied the a m 
her parilculnr study, 
fore, deserves to m pb«K 
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have a sufficiency of ■** 

take up one or anodier iiai 
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closes this week. 


Steel Queen 

Medal ribbons un iting on his chest, ■ 

The Queen peers to inspect them ; 

A Queen’s language of spectra ; 

The rainbows of oily battlefields. 

His hand goes up as if otv wires, salutes : 
Tho ships drift past ; the working boats ■ 
Work past, black against bright water, 
Rigged with jib, foresail, mainsail, mizzen 
Like Chinese letters full-sailing. 
Signifying : “ I bring stores ”, or 
41 7 fear the Manacles but am stalwart ", 
Or, steel letter : ** I am ihe Queen’s Ship ; 
You must hold your peace.” 


Peter Redgrove 
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The perpetual student 


in list w!in certainly du-surves our idi'ulugicti] 


Fora in’s most 


By Quentin Bell 


1.1I.MAN imuivsi-: : 
Fora in 

The Painter 1852- 1931 
193pp. lilek. £15. 


attention, j wish tliat one could venomous satires are directed, not 


recommend it without qualifica- 
tion:., lint it bus two faults which 
imm he iiii-ni iniicd. Lillian Browse 


at ihe mercenary nymphets of the 
Ballet mid ilicir -.till more depraved 
eiders, hut at the Jews, at /.via, at 


lends tu wander off imn discussions Dreyfus, indeed ut anyone who dared. 


of puinters such os Bnldiiii and 
Hcllcu wins arc not strictly relevant 
to her rheme, and some readers may 
find this tiresome. Much more 
justifiable would be the complaint 
uf a student who had no French, for 


to question the values of u chauvin- 
ist, clerical and untisemitic elite. As 
Miss Browse points out, he is at hta 
best when at his worst. Tills is a 


Oiil- of the many abominable exam- 
inations tv winch (he art-liisiory 
student is subjected is the “ slide 
test''. Images are projected upon a 
scieen mid you must talk uhnut them 
iiiiL'Iligciuly, ulso they must In.- iden- 
tified. Of liiiusu there are sumo who 
arc stimulated to perronu womlei'fuL 
feats but there arc also minds that 
become blank and would be hard 
put to it to identify tho “ Giocondu ”, 
moreover there are examiners who 
are downright cruel and play dirhr 
tricks, and for these Jean Louis 
Fnrain provides dreadful ammuni- 
tion. Look at the illustrations in this 
book (they arc excellent) mid you 
will find the kind of picture that 
might puzzle anyone : the Mdiiut 
(only it is not quite a Manet), rite 
picture that is obviously n Dcgns— 
until one looks again and feels a 
horrid doubt - and the Daumier rimi, 
un second thoughts, proves In he 
no such tiling. 

Furuiu puzzles the student not 
only because, like many otlier 
pninters, especially young painters, 
he imitates the minuter uf those 
whom he admires, but bemuse lie 
adopts their subiect-mRUcr. lie 
gives us, not only the sombre chiaro- 
scuro and dramatic gestures uf 
Daumier, but also the lawyers nnd 
the clients ; he adopts the seemingly 
fortuitous *' snapshot ” misc-en-page 
of Degas and be uses it to depict 
racecourse scenes and ballet 
dancers. Moreover he never ceases 
to be an Imitator and a mature 
artist who produces pastiches of this 
kind is more convincing nnd more 
puzzling rlinn a novice. If the stu- 
dent knows the “graphic” work of 
Forain he will find some clues, such 
as the sharp, crisply painted shadow 
down the side of the nose, or the 
brisk, seemingly careless indication 
of drapery, but these are manner- 
i sms ; the general intention of the 
work is, almost always, imitative. 
Fomin, despite Ids dazzling tech- 
nique, remains the perpetual stu- 
dent. Degas, who certainly was not 
blind to Forain’s virtues as a car- 
toonist, said of him wlieu he was 
voting : " he clings to my coot tails 
but if he can lot go he will go fnr ”, 
Forain’s tragedy was that be could 
nor let go, or at least that when he 
did. lie found other coat tails to 
which to cling. And yet, how far 
he did go aU the same. This 
extremely useful book helps us to 
see how narrowly lie missed great- 
ness. 

Tills is not only a useful but an 
. amusing work and it deals with an 


justifiable would be the complaint point which docs not detain her, 
uf a student who had no French, for however, although it was well worth 
there lire a great many quomtiuus making, fur although she writes of 
in that language ami such a reader- his work in black and white with 
will find Lite work hard going. It knowledge, perception and good 
is true that if he turns to the end sense, it is not her main theme. She 
of ihe book he will discuvcr transla- also deals with Fortin's life, being 
thins; hut this is likely to bo u content on the whole to follow 
frequent and wearisome exercise Kuitsilcr; but her main concern is 
and moreover uiie tliut is not always with tlie painter, 
vei y well rewurdud. The phrase: 

“ e’est ti-es bicn devinur } en at ten- Campbell Dodjjson’s absurd re- 

dum ii fuut up prendre ” is not very marks ahnur Fe rain's deficiencies as 
adequately rendered by : 11 it is well a colourist will hardly survive an 
understood, in the meantime you • examination of tho illustrations to 

« .X T_. _ .X xUl. L..t, - 


must stud; 


To this one must 


. _ . _ ... this book. They were, one supposes, 

add that there are slips of tho kind based on a study or the painter's 
that anyone might make but which later works, those in which he is 
should huve been corrected in the looking at Daumier. Miss Browse 


publisher's, office, phrases such as 
“ pour le hicn dc tops je dfinuuuce” 
or (< an plus profond dc ma coour ", 


supplies examples of his earlier 
painting, works in which ho uses 
brilliant local colour, decorative 


or (< au plus profond dc ma coour", brilliant local colour, decorative 
tiny errors which would not matter rather than naturalistic — alizarins, 
in a purely popular work but which crimsons, violet blues and purplish 
arc regrettable in a book which browns, rather like the more briili- 


will surely he used by students, and 
all the more regrettable in one 


ant passages of Gustave Moreau j 
ceil a inly ns a young man Fomin 


which has so much to recommend it sliuwcd a lively appetite for colour 


and which was so necessary. oitnnugu nc was never ail linm-es- 

It Is neai-lv fiftv vnnrs chieo 61 ' D,l . isl - L - V P" l| i later years we have 
Viu.ciil.- u,*tn t,|o t ^n^o*n»h SI «n C i works such as " I’Auditioti ” (here 
Kuiisild wioto Jus monograph nnu P ionn ihnuni, i, mtcriir i 

since then romarkublv little has jjg £ is 

deckrhiS thaT 1 ^Forain wa^^ie'of t,,is "«Sr composSK 

3S% t 5SM , a worid” haj^irmch th^a?r ^af^lehf 1 Jolklled 
lie asserts (with equal wrongheaded- 25fhS5w!lr **9, 

TlSc vie',]' n.ay W b e «lcf "t orenre tte pkSr™’ i. demised 

sent] in e,. “xS”ne fo”!, e SoSmm, 
tendency of criticism. <Vc do not f 

usually think of Forain as n painter ° ,i, l’ 1 ° ^ ? 1,‘f “ T iV:?f" 

but rather as a draughtsman — Fh«iic hy the adioit use of wlute. 

a draughtsman as gifted, almost, as yellow and &l ey ' 


oltlinugh he was never ail I mores- 


Charles Keene an> 

put'sent, While tlie EngBslimon ( c i'87B) shows’ the same painterly 
sought, with hapless simplicity, for address; the subject is less demand- 
some new and supposedly funny in- i„ g however and the fhial result 
rodent. Involving drunkards or cab- «ven more satisfactory in its 
btes or Scotsmen, his. French con- harmony. It is n pity that we are 
temporary made up his own jokes, uot given more colour illustrations, 
if jokes they may bo called. Ran- f or ft is in his use of colour That 
ders will veiy likely remember that Fontin demoustraieS his profes- 
devastating picture of a slim adoles- sional strength. Tito drawings 
F* n , 1 5iow rather ms literary power ; he 


infinite! 


Tlie " Femme dans un Atelier ” 


*L n o« i^iS 1 show rather ius literary power ; he 

bed to comfort a Jarful old lady fe|t passionately but seems to have 

t 11 t 'u t ^ had little pictorial imagination. The 

toll papa that I will go back poverty of liis thought is nowhere 
to °I d j™*”*. . V. j. e, \ lIt fo d moro evident than in Ius evocations 
IFjto.d eaply ujt- Q f the Now Tostouietit and tho tnir- 
s beautifully nnd ac j es 0 f Lourdes ; lie tras a wit and 
economically executed. a brilliantly unfair journalist; but 

Indeed Forain is at (Itis best In perhaps it is in tho uso of pnint 


wit), ‘he wo^sj "Don’t ..w lUtft gg lhtleTSial 'im^nSimt. Th^ 


u L n J , rTi. piy ai foe Now Tostmnem and tho tnir- 
s beautifully nnd ac ] es 0 f Lourdes ; lie tras a wit and 
economically executed. a brilliantly unfair journalist ; but 

Indeed Forain is at his best in perhaps it is in tho uso of pnint 
tlie part of tha " Parisian Juvenal ” that lie conics nearest, despite tlie 
and wHiat n problem lie must imve derivative nature of sa much of his 
presented to ail English public work, to expressing deep personal 
reared on Buskin. For that 11101101 * feeling, and for tills reason along 
■ he still presents a problem for those we should bo grateful for this per- 
who try to equate artistic merit with cepilve account of his work. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS PRESENTS 




ISSSSSSri PurItenlsm and (d90l09yIn Am9r!can Hommic Fict!on 

The author presents Hawthorne, Melville, and Henry James as nineteenth- 
century romantic writers who practice, !n their art, the same principle that their 


?S?u D, £ K ^ ND ? ALV,N,SM A World Dismantled 
T, Waller Herbert, Jr. . 

In this Jnnovative study, Herbert uses Melville's family papers and Ifo 

Calvinist belief to show how Moby- Dick dramatizes Melville’s splrltuf 
a culture — • - » • ...... -r 






most dramaUo perioefs In the history pf money markets,' , 


WILSONIAN MARITIME DlPL6MAfcY,i9l3%2l r 

Jeffrey j.Safford ‘ - ,■ : 


Want to reSd and think."— Iris Murdoch. $15. 


so humane— it ^ 
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The Cambridge History of 
China 

, Edited by JOHN K. FA1RBANK and DENIS 
TOITCHETT 

Thli latest Cambridge History Is pno of ihe 
iTOit far-reaching works of International 
icholarship ever undertaken end it will open a 
new era in our understanding of the Chinese 
..:Ps*t Planned to be complete by' the mid-19B0e, 

, ^ h will extend to fourteen volumes find vyllf t 
‘ More the main-developments in political, ; •; 
.social, economlo end intelleotuaf life from the 
Ms Empire jpre-200 BC) to tlie present day. 

J * is contributors are specialists from the 
hleritottonat community of sinological 
fcholars, Many of their accounts break new 
O^und; ell ere based on fresh research. 

Vglums 10: Lpte Cli’lng 1800-1811, Part 1 
Edltfd by JOHN K. FAIRBANK 
Volume 10, the first to be published, covers the 
j*dod from 1 800 to about 1 870 when the 
"■stem world first made a profound impact 
■Ujl®’ authors survey the Opium War 
• P - e treat Y system whereby the victorious 
. *Jtiern powers occupied the principal ports. 
tTrt? - A,1an developments are also studied, as 
flii * uoc *lfoil refctoratlbn of Imperial power , 
“''Orang the collapse qf the Telping forces. 

• wumBrouitirqip, Illustrate the text and each 

has a separata bibliographical essay. . • 

, •: Publ l'»tIon29tft June- 1 • • £30.00 net 


The Letters of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb 

.Volume 1: Apprentlceti)lps..1B73r-1BBZ 
.Volume II: Partnership 1B82r-.1912 . 

: Volumrllh Pilgrimage 1812-1847 

Edited by NORMAN MACKENZIE 
’Professor MacKenzle's excellently edited three- 
volume Letters of Sidney and Baetr/ca Wtfp is 
• a u-essure-trove Indeed. • , ,e V^«iSrful(Y^|r'.' , 
P4# *rrWw of ifiM WWIwBSM 
their way of life, thiir feeling* about onh* 
another and their hopea for tho future/ 

Malcolm Muggerldga In The Observer 

These superbly edited volumBt add greatly to 
. our knowledge of the WaWM* political activities 
and of their many spheres of influence. The 
.letters bIso provide ... a fascinatingly detailed 
account of a romance whloh helped determine 
the course of British Socialism . ■ 

Bon Plmlatt In New Society 
- 1 Each volume £22.00 net 

The set £60.00 net 


A History of Greek 
Philosophy 

Volume Vt The Later Plato and the Academy 
W.K.C. GUTHRIE 

Volume V of Professor Guthrie's History of 
Greek Philosophy continues end concludes hie 
account of Plato, dealing with his later 

dtaioguEsJattgraand ihBtCHjallBd'uWrfrlllail . 

t ' ' ' r - V 

AFRICAN .STUDIES SERIES 23 ; - 4 

West African States: - . 
Fajfure and Promise v... • 

A Study In Comparative Folltloa' - " 

Edited by JOHN DUNN ... 

This book examine; the recentpolltfcel, -. ... 
development of seven. West African poeHal . 
states, 8aek1ngto axplaln why their 
development has been eo very dlverae and Why > ■ 
ft has in most cetpa so severely disappointed the ■, . 
hopes of tiielfr own bitizem at Indupejidenoe. 

Hard covers £12^0 mft :■ 
■Paperback £4X0 net 1 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Shorter Science and 
Civilisation in China: 1 

An abridgement by COLIN A. ROMAN of 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM’S original text 
This book covers' the material treated In 
volumes 1 end |l of Dr Joseph Needham’s greet, 
and scholarly work. Science end Civilisation hi 
Chine. The reader Ig Introduced to the country . 
of Chirm, its history, geography and language.. 
'AbrOlocpertof thBJsoQfkli ifomwa to.the>iv^V; 
‘ fbfen t iflg thought f n. Cfdtw «nd»n . -i; 

eccbdrtt Ja , flfvin of how ixflantlfk? Know* edge ' _ 
■travetlod between Chins arid Europe, The' 
publication of The Shorter Science end 
CfyfUsa^iop In Chinas 1 now makes this material 
ecceselble-not only to the historian and •" 
scientists out al so to the general reader., 
Publication S9th Jupa, ... . . £7.80 net 

The Correspondence of ■ - 
^^cNevvton 

Votuirne Vll 1718-1727 ; ‘ .' ! 

EdHed by A. RUPERT HALL' end LAURA 
- TILLING; =“ : ' " ’ 1 

Th.ls Is toe seventh, and final volume of The ; 
Correspondence of Isaac Newton apd contains 
the I ettan written during the lait decade of his 
Hfe.J n addition, tjifs Volume contal ns the ' 1 
, , undated correspondence and an Appendix of 
Mdltlons and corrections to ihe earlier . ... 
volumes. 1 ' ' £30.00 net 
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The launching of LMH 


By Lucy Sutherland 


GEORGINA BATTIS COMBE : 
Reluctant Pioneer 

The Life of Elizabeth Wordsworth 
320pp. Constable. £G.95. 


The appearance of this, die latest 
of Georgina Batiiscombe’s admir- 
able biographies (carrying with it 
an appendix by the late Evelyn 
Jameson, formerly Vicc-Princijml of 
Lady Margaret Hell, the first 
scholar to begin work on rhts sub- 
ject), Is an altogether deLlghtfu! by- 
product of the centenary dus year 
of the founding of Lady Margaret 
Hall, the senior women’s col lego tn 
Oxford. Elizabeth (Inter Dame 
Elizabeth) Wordsworth, who presi- 
ded over its first thirty years, ran 
claim lit all bur h technical sense 
ro be one of Its founders. Site was 
also, single-handed, the founder of 
St Hugh's College in 188G and was 
so unusual a personality, and exer- 
cised so remarkable an influence 
over the origins and early years of 
women’s education in Oxford, that 
she fully deserves this able and 
perceptive (if belated) memorial. 
After her thirty years' reign at 
Lady Margaret Hall she lived a 
further twenty-three years io 
Oxford, sdll active and lively until 
her death nt ninety-two. fn her. 


Mrs Bauiscoiube ssiys, •'* die Uni- 
versity and tho outside world 
saw the Oxford woman personified." 
In 1920, when she whs eighty, nnd 
when degrees hud Iiccii opened to 
women, the university conferred 
MAs (non oris causa) separately on 
Mrs T. II. Green, widow of the 
philosopher, and on F. Uxubet.lv 
Wordsworth. As the latter entered 
the Congregation House, ail mem- 
bers of Convocation rose spontane- 
ously io their feet. 

Attempts to do some tiling about 
the education of women in Oxford 
had been mado before 1878, but It 
was In that venr that die first 
Warden of fveble, Edward Talbot 
(later to be successively Bishop of 
Rochester and Winchester) ana his 
wife Lavtnia Lyttelton took the 
fir 9 t practical steps towurdg what 
was to be the permanent provision 
for the education of women in the 
university. After u visit to GIrrou 
they decided io found "an 
academical house " under church 
auspices to bring young women to 
Oxford for education provided bv 
members of the university (though 
without any recognition from the 
latter). They joined forces with 
others in or connected with the 
university interested in setting up 
a more ambitious system of extra- 
mural lectures for women than had 
hitherto been attempted. Ft was 
to be linked with the “ examination 
for women over eighteen years of 
age ” begun in 1875 by the 
Delegacy for Locul Examinations. 


As Is well known, Warden Talbot's 
“ academical house ” split into two 
Halls, over llie religious issue. The 
Hull he founded was named after 
Lady Murgaret Beaufort, mother 
of Henry VH and a famous benefac- 
tress of learning. It had strong 
Tracrurion affiliations though, un- 
like Kohlo, it wits nuvur limited 
to members of the Church of 
England, The onhcr Hall, .Somer- 
ville, was equally firmly undenomi- 
national. Though it was the resi- 
dential Halls which gave the scheme 
solidity, it was not intended to 
be a cnlloginto one, nur was it the 
friends of these young institutions, 
hut rather those coming to work 
full-time in them, who led them 
l>y a long and sometimes a weary - 
route to die full collegiate status - 
within the university at which they 
early began to aim. 

The Hall once founded, the next 
two important decisions mi which 
its future hinged were that of 
Warden Talbot nnd his committee 
to offer the princlpulship to Eliza- 
beth Wordsworth, nnd that uf 
Elizabeth to accept it. The second 
was more surprising than the first. 
Elizabeth Wordsworth, aged 
thirty-eight, daughter of Christo- 
pher Wordsworth, the pious and 
learned Bishop of Lincoln, and a 
great niece of die poet (whose 
memory site revered), was a fairly 
obvious choice. That she had 
acquired by self-education an excel- 
lent knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
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together with some Hebrew, to 
assist her father in a monumental 
commentary on the Bible, that she 
was nlso well-read in English and 
several modern languages, und even 
that she liati already published 
works in verse and prose, probably 
counted less with them than tho 
facts that, as the informal secretary 
in her father’s diocese, she had a 
wide circle of friends nnd acquaint- 
ances in clerical circles, that she 
was a favourite of Charlotte M. 

. Yongc (an mitiior deeply respected 
by tlic Tine tu rians), unil above nil 
that she was already well known 
and liked in Oxford where her 
brother was a Fellow of Jlrusennsa 
College and n person ul friend of 
Warden .Talbot. Hor name and 
character would serve us guarantees 
for tile religious and general re- 
spectability of ii Hall looked on 
with suspicion by many churchmen. 

Elizubcth, on the mher hand, 
frankly admitted that the idea uf an 
institution for the education of 
voung wornon was lint’.i tractive to 
her; she was devoted to iier father, 
and life in the episcopal pulucc 
was interesting ns wel! ns plensant, 
giving her a good deal of influence, 
if no independence. Friends advised 
against ir, but her father pressed 
her to accept os did her brother 
John (though In discouraging 
terms). She admitted later that 
she would not have accepted It were 
it not for "its definite Church 
basis ”, Tims, to use Mi s. Bnitis- 
combe’s words, “ tills rcmarkuhle 
. woman’s work for the higher edu- 
cation of women wus achieved, as 
some bishops me said to huve been 
appointed, 1 by divine inadvert- 
ence ’ ”. 

“ Reluctant Pioneer " she may 
have been, but she was never a re- 
pining one. Donning a cap as sym- 
bol of her now digniiy she visited 
the women’s socle l ion uf Cum bridge. 
Neither Emily Davies's Gin on, crea- 
ted to provide teach ois for the new 
girls' schools, nor Ncwniuim which, 
though less singlomi titled , hoped m 
give young women “ xonu adequ- 
ate training for tIicrivIvcs which 
would enable them to go out into 
the schools und remove them from 
tile blight of the druivmg-roiini ", 
nppcnled io her. As Mrs Tialiiscomlui 
comtuutus, she 

played no part in the struggle for 
the eiminclpniloii of women and 
deeply distrusted wl.m is mm- des- 
cribed as vucuiimtul > ducat ion. 
She laid seldom fell the least 
hlighied in uny drawing-room, mul 
she did not expect Hie majority 
of Iter students to become tea- 
chers. Ilor object was in give 
women the clmnce lo share with 
men in the intellectual pursuits 
und pleasures which slit- herself 
hud enjoyed 111 hor nv.n .scholarly 
home, and she Lollevuii passion- 
atoly that the host funr of edu- 
cation wus one which had a reli- 
gious basis. 

Her success was imnicdhue. With 
her wit, good connections and 
innate soclul sense, she nt mice 
became sought after among those of 
all shades of opinion in Oxford. She 
continued her writing and her 
interest in many church projects. 
Her students, a lively set of young 
wornon, a surprising number of 
whom, ss their future careers 
testify, were above the averugo in 
intelligence, benefited from the 
situation lit which It has been snld 
they “ resembled daughters at home 
with' a unique, original and much 
respected moth or. who knew every- 
body worth knowing ”. They too fell 
captive' to her gaiety and wit. “ It 
was because she made us laugh that 
wo deJlghtad so in her” wrote one 
of them. They recognized too that 
behind the .sparkle and effer- 
vescence lay a deeper seriousness, 
but were thankful chut she “ did not 
seem -to 1 fnflueitce U 6 and she cer- 
tainly i had too much resjtcct for 
human personality to set out to do 
so deliberately but she let us grow 
without any fussy intvrfurouco 
One may also add that— a blessing 
in ■ these small, often over-anxious, 
communities — she was constitu- 
tionally averse to all forms of cant 
apd excessive Intensity, 
i Ajf^ this Is easy to recognize and 
is fully documented. It wbs loft 
to the skilled biographical eye of 
'.Lij ttsco P" c t° see how. little 
it told us of the woman herself. 
Her own letters are curiously im- 
pel sonal, her printed works unorigi- 
nal, die Impressions of her by 
ffijers no more titan fleeting. Mrs 
uartiscombe advances the sugges- 
tion that this i was - no accident/out 
niv deliberate intention 

on • net • pert, : andj if ' one accepts 
fact that she indulged in so 
little introspection tJiat the 
.,o«l)4»rstiqn 1 ;was -no morp apparent 
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and lint .surprisingly, little (icjdeiuir ili,-ir iuiiversiliL-i ami rnijuges 
wmk that wus I lie equal nf the best slmuld lake mi eleillL-ni;ii v UMl'liiiig. 
l-.mnpe.ui work was dune at first, r.jiicmfi was ipiiek (u ie.ili/e tills; 
».IU Hie work that was dune lisirl lud tile iiimk-in seliiml whiell lie 
gieni merits ns well as great defj- mid Ills ciinip ;m inn in siudle-, in 
ci eiieies ; it was, modified by Gennuii Geiniunv, {nsepli Uugswell, estali- 
inllueiice, liut it was noinrally him! |i s |,«<l ' ut Round Point, near 
rigutiy American; and it led finally Northampton. Mass, survived, it 


great merits ns well as great defi- 
ciencies ; it was modified bv Gennuii 


the modest colleges of 
were transformed Into 


to great achievements. 

The most Important visitor of Dr 
Diehl's first period was George ll;ui- 


allow herself tn L ®i «ji modern universities, the model croft, who (although in Germany he 
n deliberate «s supplied by Germany; very studied classics) was to bccumc ilie 

tore. Thmioh j, 10 aiturallv. for during die nineteenth leading American historian of his 
speaks and «ri« 8Ue , "tyu ewiury 'when this occuired, the time. The significance of his tier- 
U never caiioSr «i P 1 ™ 1 'I Ceniian uulversiries were uy far inc mnn experience is best undersumd 


does she „■ o! [ ^ jw, m Europe. At this time muny 

- s he a sw ss s & 

ni "° !,,ul 

character r Intone ^of m |tt]t U, ij llinil lately Americans loiilietl on 
son's novels «b ,ui_i” wa *4. knsa fmns with satisfaction ; a 


leading American historian of his 
tittle. The significance of his Ger- 
man experience is host understood 
if, in addition to die comments 
which he wrote home ut die time, 
we consider his career as a whole. 
Bancroft continued into old age 


might have hud an impm luncc out 
of all proportion in the number of 
its pupils. In mu time America 
lias what arc in most respects ihc 
greatest universities in the world; 
the faults of American education 
lie now, us always, principally in 
tlu- schools. Tile sentimentality 
which forms port of the legacy of 
Rousseau still prevents children 
from being made to work seriously 
at the uge when the memory is 


“I mTIhnugh'his historical iJSSi 
Mrc ‘ U shlnin 8 ^ ^L^ msv view S^ ra as was not surprisingly not that nf [he 

it 1 1 r i S ►? a iI? sc ? tn * IC maintain * '»1ip American visitors hner part uf the century, he buenmu 

Elizabeth Wordsworth waiZf » h ? f , |,S P r^rm m hnsts Bur :1 very learned man. Naturally his 
m £o? e h Bm !j* K ’S * 11 SRlSrSiolt agniiiSL the tyranny historical standpoint is thut of his 

l .° tn hersqif to herself ui '?? w , ^ ‘, r .,i ai^Qi-ration and the ^ an, j notion- The Puritan ethic 

£ 2 “ t} ‘ scl0 ^ ure 1 of her priniik 1 i? 5 mlJ mnke ‘‘ uV; was strong in him and he never lost 

i ^ottjsMntbe utaht iSSuai rtnfribmimi to knowledge" hU fuilli in democracy or in pro- 
aJd , ress ? s 10 ifv h widely a differ mat even though his democracy 

on religious topics her one a ;« ^iiuBlnnina to be ex- wus nn longer that of tho Adamses 

believes m raheth°« I* J" f 4 " ed. Curl Diehl? whoso own but that of Jackson and his progress 
Dt neves Lllzabcth Is dealini- rP^i? “ ; „ i ,,. r a in n Ynle dlsseriu- that of the Enlightenment but 
something which is to her of w , *} ltf n<1 means wholly con- a God-ordained historical necessity, 
supreme Importance .hatdti, ,hl /Efflun ove «ffu"r Unlike the great German but like 

SS «, ,aBd Th S0 J scholirsHir wu? 1. «1» chief ifoman historians, Ban- 

conceal herself. The santt Eri ,i,! n# croft was not only a scholar but a 

perhaps be said of someth „ . .. . , , M1 .„ - . successful diplomatist and slates- 

occasional comments to hi*!, ...Readers who wish to lean jual mon . He did not need the Inspiration 
her extreme old age on the utg W»i German scholars up ^iihiu ts |ht| , bchi|l(| German scholars hip. 
of death nnd eternity. , ir^utest period , liko would be because | le derived his inspiration 
This Interpretation oi Efe ?l ow .be to iely wholly on .Dr 'Diehl. f rom i.s. native culture. But he 


n fin vigil luiigu.igi* lo Iil- (k-.spi-.i-il ,v. 
cull m .illy Ii;ilL\vumI. A Yulu pru- 
of IuIUiii rriigin ti,|<| iiil- h»w 
lie .tinjil.uii his brotlicr, .i hu'.ini-ss- 
uinil, liy leaving )ii-j Mn.il] da lighter 
in the charge' uf I liclr old mniher, 
vvTitj s|io):l- very lit tlu Engli.vh. It 
you go on like rliat * a , he said, “ she’ll 
glow up S]ieal!iilg Italian 1 ” and wuv 
horrified lo learn ill at thnl wus what 
his brother wanted. The weakness 
in (he schools, wliere learning often 
r.il.es second place to processes sup- 
posed to promote sucial adjuxt- 
metii ", Midi as the ilnve Ds (Dan- 
cing. Dt-haiing and Dating) uf the 
hciidiniMcuss in Lolita, obliges stu- 
dents at ilic university to work ex- 
tremely hard. Ii Is far k artier for 
an American tliuii for u Eurupeuu in 
attain real command uf Greek- or 
Latin; even nowadays, when 
America’s contribution to classical 
scholarship is very large, the lian (ti- 


the amazing industry acquired best ; powerful educational societies sell nln rship is very large, the haneb- 

duriiig his German period ; consisting largely of fond mothers’ f* p Pojslsta. Thanks to the bless- 

and though his historical lechuique have a pernicious influence tin* i?®* progressive education, 
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Kiiiomili-uii which ihc-v i.iU'il 

with T-TiiiuJi ' riilioral liuperiaii'-ni. 
While Aiiuuu.mi-. wi-ru averting 
rlu-ir iimonuniy n^u|n‘-l I'lmliiiid, 
tliis Gi-rninti aninidL- mighi s«gin 
cvingiuiiul ; hilt in the long rim it 
wo.-, different from riieii qimi, which 
may help in ucuimir for ilie dis- 
contents of Aim-ricjii stiiik-ni'. in 
iiiiiL'iuuiiili-CL-niiiry Gunnnny. Tlio 
trend of which I have spoken H 
rooted in the generalizing simplifi- 
cations of iliu Enlightenment and 
ill the ilogaiiitli: certainties of evan- 
gel i cal religion. Tt is fumlly com- 
bined with a strain nf crudely 
philistine positivism and miliiurisui- 
i-an natural in a people whose cul- 
ture derives much from English 
nonconformity, particularly when 
such a people lias had many prac- 
tical difficulties to struggle with. 

Here lies tlic l-busu of the 
assumption thm nil foreigners 
would be A titer leans if they could, 
the total Inability to enter in 
imagination into alien habits of 
thought, that remain to this - day 
dangerously common fn the United' 
States, ■ Tn fiction one chinks of the 
illusions nf Grahuiue Greene's Quiet 
American ; in history of tho hand- 
ling of foreign affairs by Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 


mid though his historical lechuique have a pernicious influence, as the l ?® 8 ot progressive education, States, In fiction one chinks of the 

was nut surprisingly not that of rlie eminent educationist Arthur C. Europeans may soon be on Uio snmo illusions of Grahuiue Greene's Quiet 

later part »f tlic century, he buenmu BuMur has shown us. level with Americans in tms respect. American ; in history of tho hand- 

a very Ic-Hriiud mail. Naturally his f . , . , . Tile trend In American education ling of foreign affairs bv Woodrow 
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age and nation. The Puritan ethic * ■ lc , u - r ° 'chi p io uf the schools has fur worse effects Titeso were expensively educated 

was strong in him and he never lost j JBn Wt»g» well, you than that of making life difficult men; Il is In one way comforting, 

hU fuilli in democracy ar in pro- , ... earl y i yon need a for scholars. Aotericaji culture but in another saddening, to re- 
gress, even though his democracy , „*‘ l , cr » 0I ^ ' «t least u gramn- derived, from Its links with die memher how much bettor Hurry 

wus no longer that of tho Adamses V? , nec 1 tl . to bo obliged Enlightenment, no less Hum from Truman did. Even if it docs not 

hut thut of Jackson, and his progress J ss f - llli ?- ,i, 8 softness is its Protestant religion, n strong uni- matter very much that no person 

tint rliat of the Enlightenment but J 1 ,,, 1 y., .,,' 7 , , , ,* cl ? l ! s working naunMi vcrsnliziiig tendency. German strongly affected by tills isolationist 

a God-ordained historical necessity. 7 states. The need thinkers, under the influence of tendency can be wholly civilized. 

Unlike the great German but like ,?$• s" , , e v- cans out °* f l ,e 6 IC . :1 * Herder, had a.ssericd die autonomy it dnos matter that no such person 
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crofl whs not only a scholar but a n 01 nas caused speakers of nations against the universalizing incut of International rclatiun-i. 


Unlike the great German but like 
the chief Raman historians, Ban- 
croft was not only a scholar but a 


Truman did. Even if It docs not 
matter very much that no person 
strongly affected by tlik isolationist 
tendency can be wholly civilized ,- 1 
It does matter that no such person 
can be trusted with the manage- 
ment of international relations, 


her extreme old age on tbeidJ^Miai German scholarship during its 
of death nnd eternity. ^'greatest period was like would be 
This interpretation oi 10 rely who! iy 011 Dr Diehl. 

Wordsworth’s character ala wftHe has heard that It finally petered 
to explain aspects of her pmtci*u lnt0 something celled histon- 
,tu d career ihat remain t^chtn. which as Nietzsche, pointed 
Little survives to niwultol W w dnraess. excessive tech- 
ehunges which took place and the piling up of learned 

moved from the role rffc*«ter For its own sake. He knows 
(laughter to something classical philology had at tills 

moved from that of an atueiP'bno * special importance even for 
her little world. “ I sit W.f «jj« methods of other humanistic 
said in old age to a fanMsl ducipbnes, and thorefore concen- 
I’rofcssor A. E. LBvett, "jD'dwl' <ratcs upon it. In theory lie starts 
eternity, never quite tire-idw M 1770, because the great move- 
name nf slmrkimt mv re?aik’\t«»« in tcholarsblp got under way 


I’rofessor A. E. Levetr, "so tW 
eternity, never quite tire .1 dW 


bit,! MI»J ( MWVVI qUUO 

guiuc iif slincking my re’fltiot'll 
is difficult ta imagine J h*nfl| 
this even in loke whefl ih»« 


from Ills native culture. But hi- 
would hardly have written as he did 
without the example of the Gennuii 
achievement. 

In the second section of his period 
Dr Diehl mentions several Ameri- 
cans who studied in Germany nnd 
came back to have distinguished car- 
eers in scholarship. William Dwight 
Whitney the eiuinont comparative 
philologist. Janies Russell Lowell the 
literary scholar and critic, and Fran- 
cis Child the authority on ballads, 


HP ' 


u early as tills 1 but he gives a.. to take only three, counted for a 
central place to F. A. Wolf and to garni deal, and the effect they lind 
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kind wmmn supporters to amt JJj 1 wi.Mnfneu 
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i Kademlc collaborator in the 

often simply leave n mwiinjd^J* wdeed * flv TC C" a SSS« tud 

'i L- v l- r tiie I eiof mnnaaed U co^^P^ er l,{s book 0,1 Homer is the 
?»M. t /il! ,C pnmnnc!i a ,r a nf dls[lD^^ tfrk best calculated to exemplify 

sties of the new ficlin- 
acudemks with ^i^feship. even if its importance is 

' ’l.nmiu 1 HO ei,n estimated. Dv Dieltl seems 

iv,ts huppy. ( She {jmiblnl tlmt its main significance 

(iimh(i(U iif h nwc . , J lrt |l“. * n * ts denial to anyone excopt 

lie feasible as tho H j^JttrtesxIonnl scholars " die right to 
larger unit, and w wnT^B, ^ ^ et nlone criticize or oujoy 
resigned wlion, in ner .cu^Koraer". la fact the essential con- 
noliit had 5 of WolPs theory depended up- 

in any case sevoniv yew* attitudes oud assumptions that 

and liad earned n.r r - ^R( re yddesuread in his time, wnldi 
Finally it may be noiw aw ^ why it aroused so 

rhmiph she favoured mm ,-jjtaudt interest outside academic 
denis irreveronily caiwo Wolf's theory ai>pealcd to 

Sunbeams”, one woo® i«.^Ktose who had admired Ossian. 


gun il deal, and the effect they hnd I 
Oil oihtM’s wus IIIOI L- iinporiani tluui 
iliL-lr own uchievemuiHS. The repre- 
sent utivu figure of American classi- 
cal sciinlarship of this time is Basil 
Lint neiiu Gifdersleeve. Born in 
Charleston, South Carolina in 1831. 
he studied nt Borlin, Gbttingcn nnd 
Bonn from 1850 to 1853, was 
wnuuded lu tho Civil War, left the 
University of Virginia for tho Johns 
Hopkins of Daniol Colt Gilman, 
founded tiie American Journal of 
Philology, wrote books which airo 
sdll vaTiratvle and lived till 1924. 

The belief that Americans study- 
ing in Germany got no stimulus 
from their teuchers will not survive 
nn acquaintance with Glldoralocve's 
writings, h representative sample of 


t WolPs theory depended up- which will be found in the selection 
attitudes and assumptions that j ram hl 6 famous column In the AJA, 
re vddesuread in his time, whidt -Brief Mention”, which appeared 
to snow why it aroused so in 1930 . i n his earlier years he 
wt tnterost outside academic •■mkn with rantemot of English 


though she favourea ™ nu«t. interest outside academic , uo v e wi t i, contempt of English 

denis Irreverently cslWJ W M . Wolf’s theory appealed to ^assfcal floffwlE lu 

Sunbeams”, one ^ had, admired Ossian. ^ated SKl. m tnS 

Ptiwa/d-J 13 ^ rcireenloa^i most interesting information from English into classicaj long- 

has to give us comes from uages and its 

hor wcMnor-S 4$ correspondence of scholars who curiosity. Later m life he modified 

as her su ^ c ? s i *® r nm . e _ i , t ioc 5 ^ ^ in Germany from the year his strictures and was ready, to allow 
as Is shown tv K ben w H?d Xrett and that Americana should be eclectic 

trude Edwards s [Oeorga Ticknw S Bofron for 58" they worked .towards the creation. 

men as well m teen.' Ho divides his Period lutn a national- style. But he stuck 

Rhodes. University. 5^^ l\Z lwrfn D nc a,v, °« ms penou iuro lodgment that German 
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class soclcfy. 3NTtile historians hales (tidicil ifi 1^ (ransi- Sull2^ 
lion m it occurred In Individual countries. Jerome 5?"* 1 ' 

Blum offers the ml vie* of It « h Europe^ ixphrU « ElJSSlrtSTlJ! 

ence that transcended political frontiers. "Tills is n S fn 

magnlflcaq^. ^leqo. of - worit. Uitboll^yabj^' largo - in .c^ qt the Nntlonnl SoclaHst Stiitc. Ulus. 

scope, It firfesentsagraifd jmnoramnbn d topldwhich t 


8 *®rg* Jicknor left Boston for Gttt- as they worked .towards dm creation, 
pi®. Ho divides his period into °f , a , national- style. But lie stuck 
.HMwfMs, the divide coming to his initial judgment that.German 
l4N::lB50. Durinp tho first of work showed,, tar more thorough- 


B is, the' divide 'coming to his initial judgment that-German 
- During the first of work showed tar more thorough- 
inks, the Americans were "w* and daring and power of re- 
tlie Inspli-ation behind search than English, and he was 
olnfship, but for national rig * l , t - ‘ . .. . , 

I reasons unablP' to profit Classical studies, .of- the- ^Ictprian . 
luring the 6 ec(md they -Engliah . kind nilgh.t. h 
arly technique from their Americans ah extra surface polUih , 
b «amo ■’conscious that they might have bonemed fr°»a tiie 
a potion had departed. It is tutorial system, as Harvard I and Yale 
• Aina »^t he stops at tho begin- benefited front the building of col- 
= Franw-Prussian War. leges bv Harkness much later But 

ia when German culture Gflderslcevc was right ; the sterner 

.'dr^TuSarlzod and dehumatt- discipline of German scholarship 
materialism 1 of the was better calculated to wreetthe 
! >S2, . 1 ? e P 0c "> was at its nadir, defidencies from which they auf- 
r'SH 1 1914. a notable fered. The work of those American 

& iTr, Fovtva! took nfuco. academics who did imitate the Ox- 

notea'a number of dus- furd of Jowott makes one glad that 


eljdityrtwo. It 

tea that Si* 01 !?” rJlSp?* ' 
which hang*. In ' *• 

was produced 
fift^lve. is^tj 


Negley 1 
Woritt o 
2828-197 


■ J WWSlUALjUV »!««■• *»•**.. 

became -coitBcioua that 
a p^oti had departed. It is 
nip» oo stops at tho begm- 
VtaLj “* Frauco-Pr ussian War. 

when German culture 
'toy ^'^yulgarlMd and dehumatt- 
Ffa ■ matorlalisni' of the 
j S5w£ »i? 6 P 0ca » was at its nadir. 

■! ma 1914. a notable 

i-mSK a number of dcs- 
*«pcn ReSL a,Sa PProviog comments 
®ade by the visiting 
| N. r i^ibe rigutiy (jbserves 
iWlawhirt ? the German 

A?tjnf f P} “ie great period arose 
A does well 


»1 studies .of • the Victorian ; . Jrii; 
k.Utd, nilxht L'Jf. 

ns ah extra surface pollah ; . P 1 *-' 


Jiave never before seen treated in this fashion.” . - 
— Alexander Gerxohenkroit, Harvard University 
Cloth, £18.40; Limited Paperback Edition, £8.40 ' 

The Origin of the Ideaof Crusade 

C^L .ERDMANN! . .. y .- 


Furta Sacra . 

Thefts of Relics in ilie Cenfml Middle Ag« • . . r 
PATRICK J. GEARY 

To obtain sacred relics, medicvnl monks plundered 
tombs apd relic-mongers scoured the Roipan 


^ .jv rs fatirffif ft< T : * 

r 1 £^; 7 Q I 


‘.'Carl Erdmann’s book has long been ccnsldqred a * ■■ 
fandamental work. Ij goes rar beyond the limits sug- 
B^ted.by jis Htlerit Js teally a.dlscussion of how! the T ( 
Church began to play a: more active role in politics, n, 


John de Witt 


ms ' wz 


Jills excellent (rtuislatlon.” ■ 
Princeton University £19.10 


senr Provost 




ford of Jowott makes one glad tnar 
there were not more of tliam. Dr 
Diehl shows that President Kykland 
had his doubts about German 
scholarship, in which he was not 
alone. In spite of this, American 
scholars produced much valuable 
work, and laid the foundations of 
the impressive developments .of the 
following century. Part of the. credit 
for this belongs to the German con- 
nection, whatever may be folt about 
the present condition of the gradu- 
ate schools. ■ \ '.!> . 


niliid, strength of purpose, fort I (tide, and gfiod , 
Jiunior, John do \Vltt mbs n brilliant leader uhaso - 
. career ended in n dea th of lioi^rar rnroly paralleled Jfl . 
history. Herbert KotvcnVs outstanding biograpli}' em- : 

; braces ailnspecl^of Do Witt’s political, Intel led uui,, 
irndporsonalilfa^ £26.^79 . * ' 


'CHARLES W, SYDNOR, JR. angj.craonaiitro^ ^s.w . 

Tiie SS Death’s Head Division was one of .llie -most Write fdrbitv 197&Hlsfoi y CulNlogiie 
i powerful- and doslrbcllvo ipllltary farces In history, Ipi^vo 
! Charles Sydnor relates the political mid military expc- TV^PlATl - 

Tlenc? of the SS ToicnkopfdMsIon lo tho JnstituHonal M-- - A t-VTR M. 

• development oCRieSS opd-lhe Mcoiogka! objectives or T 

■ t toll i? £15. 10^ Uriill^ rnperliackEditlon, £C.50 11 VCI.&11 J i 

m'moM .‘.'ll .is.Lll . , ;l Iff A ‘l/riLTiati Dnn rl fl ai Wnt'i'nb 


does well to point out (ftpertetk Sunsy CUI W 

that , | he v Americana were Irimteied , I. — •-( — , " ■ ■ ’ A — ■*'- — 

"irom Ciikinu fu}i advantage of-tbetc u - ' - . ; ‘ - - 
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The 
Theatres off 
George 
Devine 

by Irving Wardle 

'Irving Wardle’s account 
of Devine's life is out- 
standingly good.' B. A. 
Young, Financial Times 
*A very fine book indeed. 

| It is a sensitive, reticent but 
shrewd account of the 
life and work of this 
[massive, unsentimental man.’ 
John Osborne, Observe*'. 
‘Full of good stories and a 
great pleasure to read.’ 
Michael Ratclifte, The Times 
224 0145 3 Illustrated, £8.50 

Haddelsey’s 

Horses 

Paintings by 
Vincent Haddelsey 

Text by Caroline Silver 
with Vincent Haddelsey 
A superb collection, printed 
in full colour, of paintings 
of horses in town and 
country sellings by one of 
the leading naif artists of 
our day whose pictures are 
to be found not only in the 
Royal Collection but in the 
British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Coming July 20 
224 01586 9 £4.95 

Fiction 

"~boris 

Lessing 

TO ROOM 
NINETEEN 
(Collected Stories 
Volume One) 

224 01558 3 £5.50 

THE TEMPTATION 
OF JACK ORKNEY 
(Collected Stories 
Volume Two) 

224 01561 3 £5.50 
Two volumes of non- African 
. stories to complement her 
earlier collections of 
African Stories, 
compiled from her books 
; Free, The Habit of. Loving} 
A Matt and Turn Women j 
and The Story of a Non* 
Marrying Man. 

The Last 
Sherlock 
Holmes 
.Story 

fy rif n ty Wjfig ; ,thV* 
style ofjthfeihdfitfct. Sir 7 
• ‘ Ar^iir Cpnan Doyle, ' 
■Michael Dibdin unfolds the 
chilling Story of Holpies y. 

[ Ja,ck the Ripper as revealed 
by anextmoirdinary :; 
document bf ought ‘to ligh t 
in 1976 after fifty years 
held on deposit by the . 
bankers of D/, 1 John ; 
Herbert Wateon Ai.lX v 
224 015788 £3.$5 ; 

JON A THAN 
CAPE 


TLS ComMotentuw*y 


Personal representations 


•'Can vnnity (or palronuge or 
friendship) be worth this ? ” So cry 
the joints of the sitter as uncon- 
sidered junctions of the body nag- 

f inely report their locations to the 
rain. Musicians are brought in to 
revive the flogging srnilo on the 
face that will gaze at Japanese 
tourists through bullet-proof glass; 
the artist's mother bends again to 
her Bible ; M Bertin rises heavily 
to console the weeping Ingres; for 
the 115th time Vol'la id comes in 
from the sun and sits down cross- 
legged upon the chair ; at the 
eightieth sitting Gertrude Stein 
watches Picasso seranc from JiJs 
canvas the image of her face and 
start again ; the scholar from Rot- 
terdam once more takes up his 
pen : the King of Spain fails silent 
in the tall dark room. 

By patient addition or constant 
revision, or in a long prepared 
for burst of marks, the artist has 
from time to time recorded a 
collision of souls. Such a free and 
lucid miracle was obtained by 
Matisse, after more than n hundred 
sittings, in the 1913 portrait of his 
wife. This immense painting (it is 
actually less than five ioot high) 
is the real centrepiece of a rather 
baffling exhibition of “Twentieth 
Century Portraits " at the Carlton 
House Terrace annexe of the 
National Portrait Gallery. One has 
to say " real ” since the organizers 
of 'the exhibition seem more proud 
of the overpraised (and surely 
heavily restored ?) picture by Klimt 
of Fnederike Beer, which, while 
Interesting ns the apotheosis of 
pa tcli work, does not touch reality 
at many points. 

One ha$ to say “ baffling ” since 
the show presumably is not inten- 
ded to demonstrate ns It does, the 
complete range of quality in por- 


traiture from the peak of the 1913 
Matisse to those depths where the 
academic and the avant-garde 
mingle meanlnglessly as in John 
Utbrlcht's vapid head of Earl 
Mo mu batten (for which, it is stated, 
the artist only required one sitting). 
Presumably also the catchy graphic 
of Hatnmarskjold by Ben Shall n or 
that muddled Englishman's view of 
Braque, the picture of T. S. Eliot by 
Patrick Heron, are not there to 
serve as warnings merely. Such 
works unfortunately indicate how 
out of touch the NPG Is at a 
moment when portrait-painting has 
become once mure one of flic cen- 
tral preoccupations of tho artist, 
especially in this country: jf one 
names the six or seven most inter- 
esting painters in England there 
would not be one who was not in 
some way or other currently in- 
volved in making portraits, 

A singularly cavalier approach 
to the business of making coherent 
exhibitions is shown by the organ- 
izer Robin Gibson, who writes in 
the catalogue: 

With only same seventy items In 
an exhibition devoted to over 
seventy years of achievement, 
there arc bound to be a number 
of omissions . . . and the gaps as 
far as artists go are too obvious 
to draw nttention to. Some of 
these . . . were regretfully exclu- 
ded for lack of space or out of 
sheer ignorance. 

Lack of space has not precluded 
the presence of two sizable works 
by the as yet uiiriunbicd Sutherland, 
and sheer Ignorance,' while it may 
account for the omission of, sav, 
Auerbach or Coldstream, hardly 
seems wortliy of a national institu- 
tion borrowing masterpieces from 
Moscow, Leningrad, the Metropoli- 
tan etc. 


Small earthquake in Argentina 


What dill Sir Edmund Buck house 
think of Chii-Chln-Chow ? Did 
Sir Leonard Woolley like Verdi's 
Nabucco ? These questions cannot 
now ba answered, but wo havo 
secured the comments of our Bue- 
nos Aires ' correspondent on Evito, 
which opened on June 21 at tho 


S ravo. Perhaps the pair of them 
eserve Evitu, a prurient mid vul- 
gar portrayal of vulgar goings-on. 
Ono cannot complain of Joss Ack- 
land’s splendidly vase Unesco Pcron, 
and Euita Itself can be added to thu 
list of Peron’s responsibilities, for 
which It Is very unlikely that hls- 


Prince Edward Theatre to publicity tory will absolve him. Whether l he 


that might almost fiaoe satisfied the 
oxacting demands of the heroine 
hersolf. Tie writes from Ilurling- 
ham, BA. 


Everyone 

much to answer . 

Honorary Freeman of the Worship- 
ful Company of Butchers (194a) 
Juan Domingo Peron, tho demago- 
gue, whoso talent and lack of 
scruple were responsible for the 
whole episode in the first place; 
alRs, a great producer/director lost 
to straight theatre there. Next, Eva 
Peron herself, who under the guid- 
ance of this Svengali. graduated so 
successfully from the harmless 
world of soap opera to more direct 
methods .of manipulating her audi- 
ence of dcscamlsrrtlos. (These were 
the so-callc'd sbirtless Argentine 
workers, much given, then os now, 
to wearing shirts, aggressively tie- 
less, and at that time nothing like 
as pathetically downtrodden as they 
are portrayed in Evha\ in 1945 they 
were some of the more fortunate, 
and certainly, the best-fed, workers 
in the w 


Despite sucli shortcomings, how- 
ever, and the quaint summitry nf 
the history of modern art which 
forms the first sentence of the 
director’s foreword (“ Art in the 
twentieth century lias been domin- 
ated by a preoccupation with 
abstraction, cuiiiiinatiiig in the 
‘action painting’ of the New York 
School”) and the division of the 
exhibition into unilluimit.uine 
categories t“ Friends and Models 1 , 
“ Intellectuals ” etc) it Is a very 
entertaining mono of works : en- 
joyment of the show is much en- 
hanced by the photographs of the 
sitters which In most cases accom- 
pany die rnrimiiig.s and ure often un- 
cannily close in nose and lighting. 
On? major coup is the presence of 
three portraits of Vollurd (Renoir, 
Bonnard and Picasso) with the 
Picasso Cubist head looking the 
most accurate and specific (even 
the strange tweaked nose is echoed 
in the photograph). 

Jt is only recently thnt palming 
more than one figure in n picture 
has become a daunting proposition 
and it is interesting to see in close 
proximity two recent uttumpi.s, 
David Hockney's portrait uf his 
parents and R. B. Kitaj’s double 

S ur trait of James Jnll and John 
(tiding. Whereas Hockney’s early 
flair und hriliiuiice .seem to 
liuvc dwindled ( temporarily ime 
hopes) into a crabbed JryiK'vs 
und tho excitement that ummI 
to be ill liis naiming seems 
to have been siphoned off into 
his invuiitivc theatre designs, 
Kitaj's pictures seem to grow in 
wit nod assurance, though there is 
often nn inmccussury fussiness of 
texture. Hackney Inis thu hmriur 
mid misfortune in hang next to tho 
Matisse and therefore seems uli the 
more crumped and cautious. 


Breaking the pattern 


The single head U i 

with the association. 5 lV: 4 flat on Kobe it von Hirsch. who died — were collected in a comparatively 
carried over fromLS-**f last year at the age of uinciy-foiir, short space of lime in ihc 192(1-. 
teiice. Two notahl* i; ' l C i„ re |y represents both the accept- and J930s and rhey represent the 
this exhibition are i{taV U6 -' able and the unacceptable faces of most imnortdiic corpus of such 
truit of James Joyce Lrf'it As a very y°i‘ n B 0,8,1 L v0, '- ks *.« bo dispersed since die war. 

who i scents to ' 

irritating mannerisms I 
tragicomical 
llu mi] ton's " 


in c)i. i ill pi eve cm. mi cl. The lllotL 
henuiifiil pieces arc tile must ill l inl- 
ine : early fifteen lli-ccntury <Jerin.ni 
hiuii/e «i(|imt»aili]cs lesi than a font 
high, a pierced French bronze 



Oxford 

University 



Swar^iiski, the director ul the luge, from one of whose sales Von beautiful mannerist figure nf a 
Stjddsches Kunstlnsti tut. Thus was 
Although It would tear inaugurated a lifetime of collecting 
ie of tho chief dmu. i- mud also of visits from scholars, 


T- bi^sches Kunstlnsti tut. Thus was Hirsch secured the pristine arm ill a n egress with a mirror. Rhenish 
t tiMUEurated a lifetime of collecting with ail image of Christ un the Cross wood j»uiueaes of the Virgin und 


National Portrait &llcn nt i* oi'lurlniages from siudenrs, the 
rago the pointing of potwTi whole currency of informed travet 
the commissioning of ^'J!- (l „i entertaining which delights tho 
mists, Mr Gibson twice b-’P bom connoisseur and ruins all but 
his introduction and note -I the most dedicated spirits. Vnn 
is almost impossible forth Jr Hirsch was lucky. In the 1930s he 
be sitter to obtain the utJbi vr-sf allowed to leuve Germany with 


Argentines' deserve such treatment 
Is rather a different matter. Rock 
opera is not an obvious medium 
for commenting On one’s neighbours’ 
, . . . politics, and It is a goad thing that 

concerned hero has Argentina Is a long, long way away, 
for. Flist, th.c VH,«M wHMt «d»- Will 
Broadway set to wurk oil a musical 
version of the Jife of Prince Bern- 
hard of the Netherlands ? Will 
Atafurfc / open In Athens when 
Venizetos / Is a sell-out in Ankara ? 
The Falkland . Islands, the invasion 
of Scottish football supporters, now 
this : Argentina can hardly retaliate 


by dramatizing the life and times 
or Clement Attleb, or Sir Stafford 
Cripps. 

One leaves Evita with the im- 
pression that practically - anything 
can be made into rock-opara. All 
that is required is some sort of 
organic matter, . as Italian wine- 
makers used to say. This impres- 
sion is confirmed when one reads 
in tile book that the idea here came 
to Mr Rice when he happened to 
hoar the last ten minutes of a 

&&&*£ & 
hw :,8 , aurefrturn their hands E» anything, 
concept that this and W is a aobefipa ' thought that 
. ... ie succeed in pro- ■ he might -halva switched on and 
ectmfs, and ,one hard 'to ' attach to 1 found fiom&tlting quite different — 
. “GW Compton . Street. . say, the .last ten minute* of a drama- 
Why 1 does Miss Paige 1 * wardrobe, fixation. of Tho Golden Bowl: or Dr 
have < suoh a mail-order look ? It A; L. Bowse on Any Questions? 
bus beert remarked how closely from 1 Bodmin. ' ' 

ssk vssi&sz. ss*b s .. 

had the eaaHy uhderattnd glamour l -It dja %aQk^£5a^hi ^ 

offjfce pfjoMBpabts of! XbariSn. and. EvaPmw ■ ctmtalns 

Anteriijan foto-novellas, which 1 of her rise and nrogress and nf her 


Legend: of Eva Peron ■ 1S19- . the ! best'of In 
^ - Th 6 e Books, T3.9S). l . out’, what they^Sf^S dilfg ^md it 

rowds «iay;- 1 tav^ changed her for: sometimes looks as if w 2 ®ne?ds « 
rtwrti^t. but $he was essen-^ snedal • peratlyp . t»i*$ *t* L. 

'“J 161 bosbapd • ifieSst , The in Evita se 
. ton)©, to bo •tobatid ■ ZT-S d 


Fuck the Middle CIksm*:-; 

1 will never accept ilicm. 

And tliey will never deny mo 
unything iigiiiu I 

I wanna he a part of iJA 
Buenos Airus— Big Apple 

Stand buck Buenos Aires 
Because you ought a know wliiit’chit 
. „ . . ftunnu yet in mu 

Just n little touch of 

i ust u little touch nf 
use u little touch of stu«- quality 1 

Arufii Glcnditu Bendiiu / The nno 
strong song. ’•Don’t Civ for nie, 
Argentina produces the Houmiiuii/ 
Pavlov reaction, in most listeners 
guaranteed by the previous distribu- 
tion of the record. Argentum is h 
very pretty word, lint it must hu 
something in the notes, as there 
is nothing much on the page, ami 
nothing much to the test of the 
evening. 

Malcolm Dcas 


our best painters. Itmcd i his entire collection except (nr a 
there are many painters I (hanacli which ho later retrieved, 
not respond to a serious coea ", and he set ap house In ouc of those 
From someone who had ; solid brick und stone villas in the 
chosen them and who cared ! EitRoItjasso In Basel. He married 
uhout die artist's work iim ! ]atc but his wife hud inherited a 
nis position on the L*M- tmliilon of collecling porcelain and 
fashion. Ingenuity, p«i l logcrtii-r they amassed moi-e pieces 
trust ' and perseverance in f as well us a number of nineteenth 
.sury in this odd kind dot . and twemiuth-ceiuury items. He 
as in nny other. Perhapsik^ : enutinuud his grand tour of the nrt- 
seems at first to be ib« g 1 : historical and urt-dealing capitnls 
quarry, but the roles ebu© ‘ Jmo extreme old age, but preferred 
the work is under my.rf ’ his collection to come under the 
s»»ou the artist who is ‘ K hammer rather than bequeath it to 
you think you could p r his adoptive city of Basel. 

ff2, in 8,1 s xtra dnh *-‘ ; This is very disappointing. The 
in limy. . . . private niusount, left to the nation, 

T Nt ■ is die finest last gesture a collector 
1 Om rtl can make, and die atmosphere at 
the preliminary showing of the 
Hirsch treasures was not improved 
;by the presence of those deter- 
mined hunters whom we last saw 
at Meimnore. Switzerland, which 
'. in hs heyday, could boast the col- 
lections of Emil BUrlile, Oscar Rein- 
herd, Baron Thysseu-Bornemisza, 
' Bod Robert von Hli'sch,. deserves 
it better of those who make "their 
homes end fortunes within lior 
Immaculate boundaries than, that 
they siiould Immediately clear die 
es from the board and let .th 0 
e start all over . again. . Col- 
lecting may be more enjoyable than 
during but It (s a pity to see it 
become an end In itself. 
fThat sRid, one cun admire, with 
sense of regret for opportunities 
t, the peculiarly domestic nature 
so many of the Hirsch treasures, 
any of them are extremely small, 
‘ere are, of course, exceptions: 
( large and ill-kempt Tintoretto 
.Christ on the Mount of Olives”, 
immaculate “ Branch in 


1952-77 


In times when nothing sail 
lint worsened, or grpw rod 
There was Otic constant p* 
Shu did uot change. 

A Nation’s a sou). 

A Soul is a Wheel 
Wit h n Crown for R Hub 
To keoji It whole. . 

(Ml 

The two quatrains Wfj 
iiiut Ted IIuRhes. both w 
thu Queen’s Gold Medal fa 
have been Incised in *M* 
menmnulon of |he a im 
■J’lic versos were 
shmed for the Q u £ cn 
by Faber and Faber to* 
in the paving 
bawl of Portland . W T 
in diameter, la ri , 5 a^, l r f L 
ccremnny on June a 
Jtiities Callaghan wi«F«* 
\»ow) to the Mayor®! 
behalf of the local com 
bowl was designed.^ ^ 
Hutton and 
work nf Alan B«e» 
Workers Guild, vAl* *»: 
and Fabet, has \ 
square. 



Cecil Bedton J s portrait of Dr Boy Strong, taken in the early 1960s, is in 
the sale of photographs from the Beuton studio at Sotheby's Belgravia 
next Friday, June. 30. . 


t liild f super in r to co u tempo rat y 
liali;ui work) nnd, in the siime cate- 
U"iy l>ui re presenting the Ium word 
in Biutiquu sophist icmiun, iwu pear- 
wooil figures of St Helena und St 
IJli-uh, dressed tu kill mid clearly 
mi tile best uf terms, 

Tho pcurl uf liie collect inn is 
Delacroix's " Lcs Adieux de Rom 6 o 
et jitiiutic ” of 1845. Delacroix's 
Romeo is indistinguishable from his 
Hantiet und bis Juliet from his L)cs- 
tiemouu, but un matter : the anguish 
is ihi.-ru. After this the domestic 
note is again ^redumiuunt, for 
Hirscli, unlike Biirhle or Tliyssen, 
did not nlwnys prefer to see tho 
artist at ids moment of maximum 
splendour. With the exception of a 
really bad early Renoir, the delights 
of French life are quietly cele- 
brated: a dancing couple, again by 
Renoir, a study for the “ Moulin do 
hi Galeae ", a simple but niemor- 
ii bio vase of poppies by Odilon 
Redon, un extremely raro * r French ” 
Condor, an important early Picasso 
front bis naturalist, i c pre-period, 
period, u beautiful Braque study of 
the cusc tiding f lower known as “ le 
ditauspoir tin peimre ”, an early 
clnssiciil Degas wiilerculnur, and a 
scries of magnificent Cdznnnc wnter- 
colours, including the very Inte 
’’ Femme assize ", 1 'here are pieces 
Jicrc nf i mi sc uni stature, notably 
Pissarro's portrait of Cdzanne, 
C 62 minc's own portrait of Fortune 
Marion, tlic huge Modigliani, and 
the extraordinary collection of 
drawings after llbihein by Ingres 
and Ddurroix mid Ret Ion and 
Cdzunne. Picture of the month: 
Boudin’s “Trouvlllu, sc&nc de 
plage”, which shows & few Kailhonts 
out at sea and A scries of tiny 
couples eaten up by the wind ana 
f resit ail*. 

1 was glad to return to Degas's 
“Femme h la Lorgnette”, focusing 
so steadily on rhe greedy viewers. 
The break-up of a great collection 
is rIwbvs cause for regret. How 
ninny of these pieces will be allowed 
to stand or hang In drawing-rooms? 
Tile drawing-room at the Engelgasse 
was crammed lovingly with acquisi- 
tions old and new. Shuffling around 
in a crowd Is destined to be the 
lot of the art lover these days and 
our generation will soon forget that 
rare pleasure: a siriall room, a tina 
pidure, and rhe space and time 
to get to know It. - , 

Anita Brookner 


1978 Press 


Rocking the changes 


Harrison sing ** I Wanna Hold Your 
Hand ”). 

These days he liist has fun with 
new versions: wild applause still 
greets his harmonica (the arche- 
typal folk instrument and the only 
instriinient he is a master of), but 




teem 

oef^ 



Bob Dylan’s last tour of America, 

.......... tit© Rolling Thunder Revue, began 

•donna” rf Giovanni di Paolo, a « dawn on a rocky promontotjr un 
’uptuous Pellegrini, a surprisingly Rhode Island. There, with Allen 
inal Millet portrait, Matisse’s " La Ginsberg and Joan Baez, he watched 
rmeuse ", and the refulgent Modi- * Cherokee medicine man named 

f«s "Femme 6 la Robe jaune ”. Rolling Thunder sprinkle tobacco JIIWimitJlu lie 15 ft ma5>ier or; , DUT 
“ch.more .typical are the post- on a low fire and invoke native Dylan's audiences are now attuned 
r <hized Bonnard, the exquisite spirits to ensure the success of the t0 reperite d transformations of 
‘Pamme 4 la Lorgnette ’’—a tour. The ubimiitous figure of &tyle Gohc are the folkies who 
[> of carbon imprinted on to a Amerindian mythology js Coyote, booed him off the stage when he 
ron ground — the Seurat fisher- lb© trickster. Hero, joker and Chief, -- 

i described in small oblong he delights in tricks and is obsessed 
of multicolour paint, or the with wandering, hunger ami sex. 
lacroix portrait drawing which He can change his appearance ; 

’Mores three by four inches. sometimes he loses bits of him- 
Vi a collection In which there self. He is creative and the things 
nothing very weak (except per- he invents con be beautiful or they 
two drawings by Gottfried can- be absurd. In anthropological 
‘He and the Braque still-lifes) and terms he breaks the rules and tbere- 
wbteh the Middle Ages and' the b y .-defines the boundaries of the 
'teenth century predominate; society he moves in. 


appeared nt the Newport folk 
festival in 1965 with an electric 
band. 




To celcbrtifu the 2.'0ih anniversary of 

THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN COOK 


.gventeenth century and much 
eighteenth are represented 
'higs. There is a loyalty ' to 
nhtonable German masters, 


He has always enjoyed playing 
with his identity, changing his name 
in the first place (from Zimmer- 
man), inventing fantastic stories for 
the press (though not as many ns 
they invented about him), slipping 
incognito into studios, joking about 
anonymity: 


Cook wa 9 killed 


thivtn Kennedy r 1 1 

on die beach at 


„ mi lea on me ocatii at 

Hawaii, on 14 Febiuary 1779, but tho 
stances of li!r* death lenuiii a my Me O'- 
who his studied the terrain in person, piece# 
the mosaic of his last 48 lioiu-s,. £5,95 

CAPTAIN COOK 

B. T. Gould 

r W3ih an Irlrn Jiictloii by Gavin Kennedy- 
of ttio beet short life. £4.95 ' 

forthcoming ( August 24) 



ffJlh L • M ttU|D UGiurnii 

ftc'.^gfcmalr, the Master of the 
lb rf Bnd ^ r s Graf. The qual- 
wt f. i® ^wimples Is very fine 
v ,uf. Eclipsed by the splendour 
■tft “ View of He! del- 

the group of drawings 


. ' ■ , ( . J. s . ■ ■ j. 

In a career snmming.twp . decides ; 
ie; enigmatic deAtihg n«Mt t o&le.'- 

:age at 1 Earls Court stadium (from The country I come from 


1 J 

iSp' 


the 
stage 

June 15 to 20) has played many of 

ssoifu P ss« , B <ss ^fsssr, 

wonder of rock music. At ills i« P hu H?m 

concerts die children of the J960s » i,p ■!}£! 

r^lpbmip their own survivol * RcnflWo ofid C/cirfl, he plays ins 

— w hut ho Dreemnts nostalgia bv utle role, but someone^ else plays 

[S«ndt, an in mint condition, ^casting almos? P evera son| in a « character caUed Bob Dylan. And 

Jn^ua ink miraculously fresh. ifnot iSt a question Sam Shepard recounts in the Rdl 

“SK; round a delicate study of Lr niH toU?varS «*W- Thunder Logbook, Jiow in the 

town of Danbury, Connecticut, the 
star appeared on stage wearing a 


country 
Is called the midwest. 


« of new tunes for old words ; very 
"S^JlSJS^ SrLwff- 0fte, ‘ the words are Changed ; 0 _r 


Wad 


BLIGH 

Gavin Kennedy 




^ 

An extc-Qsixe biography examining P° 

otf the Bounty mutiny, the life of 18 

Wectdrn Island and Bjfgh's later tumultuous « 
Australia. . « »> 


Ihribated 


?«ni 


ruth 


£8.50 


<c cr i:- ~ “vs*' ~“\Y?rr augmented and arrangements in- 
fer of» RpSh® l n J? * C ki % troduced that radically alter the 

iS sense of the song ‘ Tgwe. waa a 
' u ‘ed ^ \a AhSaftl' Phase In the early 1970s when he 

ajjfSSSSr ’SkS'ft ?«s-- ?. ft =as a* jt 

’nipoJo .»AS*laSSE IK ..wrapli to .Ityate. Urn In 

llJrlcs was swallowed up by the a 8 elf-co«sc»usly^Iwrtry tradition, 
Smfc wal dSllSS? For a^lon^ ranging from Mfched Gray’s , quaint 
E hi d£d to resume hS tente!). 


and 


Bob Dylan mask he picked up . on 
42nd Street. ■ 

Dylan’s constant revision Of the 
texts of his own songs has come 
century makes' its ggrttona of hfs audience by ’play- wder scru tiny recently from Chris- 
Ing the old standards so fast and tophar Ricks. There heve alsp.beeu 

I* .Ml, .(am 


“ Time .discovering 

wMmsx 


.. , DUCKWORTH 

Hie Old Plane nun. ,1 Clouts* ler Crt« ra1, 1 


originaT role of protest .inger (at (lWj » ■ 

■Jk-Sh.’ rJas 



« *. *" of ex-Beatie George Harri- son of Dylnn’s^drug anmem^jvir 


fortably in the , academy ; and bis 
doctorato (an honorary one from 
Columbia) Is In music, not litera- 
ture. His main lltenu-y enterprise 
has in fHct been a trashing of high 
culture: stack figures such as Romeo, 
Ophelia, Cain and Abel, Abraham 
nnd Ezra Pound are dragged off 
incoherently to an American waste- 
land called. “ Desolation Row ” or 
“ Highway 61 ”, And In “ Tomb- 
stone Blues” the advice was to 
cea\e the p'nin 

Of your useless and pointless 
knowledge 

But Dylan’s oven work has now 
reached a density that puts ’ the 
many brilliant songs of love and 
rage that he has written In a his- 
torical perspective. Has audiences, 
- who know them well, can nla' 

. . ..F-flnrTOMft 

been singing this lately): 

I can still hear tho sound of those 
. . methodise bulls ; 

• I’d taken the cure, I- was just pullin' 
..... . thrpifgh.- 

. StayV. up for days in tfie Chelsea 
...... -.-..Hotel,. 

Writing “ Sad-eyed Lady cti the 
. Lowlfthds," ftar you. 
AJlen Ginsberg called this song 
,r enough to make Whitman’s whole 
nation wdep The existence of' on 
audience sufficiently familiar with 
the texts of Ills songs frees Dylan 
to take them straight Into the gospel 
harmonies and dense instrumenta- 
tion of his present line-up. In the 
.new version of ."Bio win’, hr the 
Wind” the lead guitar atone point 
playfully . picks out the old tune. 
One thing that doesn’t change lq the 
audience's custodi of raising. lit 
.matches aloft at the £nd. ' The 
encore doesn't change either ; it Is 
, ’f Tlh© Times They'. Are a-Chang) ng 


Political Change In 
France under 
Richelieu and 
Mazarin 1624-1661 

Richard Bonney 

The terms 'absolutism' and 
, ancien regime' are widely used 
to describe the political and 
social structure of France before 
1789. This study defines these 
terms by examinfng the profound 
changes introduced by Richelieu, 
and continued by Mazarin, which 
transformed Ihe nature of 
French sociely. £15 

Lordship and 
Society in the March 
of Wales 1282-1400 

R. R. Davies 

The March ol Wales In the 
fourteenth century comprised 
forty large lordships ruled by 
major English families. This book 
describes the March and its 
rulers and the role of Ihe 
Marcher lords in English political 
iite. £15 

Human Growth and 
Development 

Wolfson College 
Lectures 1976 

Edited by 
Jerome S. Bruner 
and AHson Garton 

These papers axpldre some 
of Ihe biological, social, and 
political (actors involved In 
growing up In modern sociely. 
They indicate the strong 
admixture of biological and 
social determinants that 
Influence behaviour during child . 
development, and two main 
themes run through the book : 
the Importance of achieving 
social connection, and the 
active nature of childhood. 

£4.25 paper covers C2.25 

Human Milk in. the 
Modern World 

Derrick B. Jelliffe and 
E. F. Patrice Jelliffe 

The recognition of the 
importance ol breast-feeding In r 
the western world is encouraging.. 
but there are slid many countries ' 
where this la considered . •>. 

•backward’ or socially 
^jgaocepIabfd-'The ptittofrargue-^ 
Ir'fna hdedftf.a change fn the;. V- . 
education of rhothers -to-be as 
well as changes in government 
and health service policies. £15 
Oxford Medical Publications 

The Plac$ of. Birth 

Edited by 
Sheila Kifzlnger 

Tfj f s is a mullidlsclpii nary study 
'of ihe environment in .which 
childbirth takes place In 
developed countries today. The . 
conditions under which ’ 

childbirth at home la or Is not 
advisable are carefully defined, 
and the authors examine birth at 
home as a reasonable .. . 
alternative to hospital 
copllnemenl for those women 
1 not 'at risk.' £7.50 Oxford 
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Brian Holllngworlh (editor) SONGS OF THE PEOPLE LANCASHIRE 
DIALECT POETRY OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 0 7190 0612 0 
Demy 8vo 160 pp illustrated £3.95 

oavld E Owen CANALS TO MANCHESTER 0 7100 0686 4 A5 
144 pp Illustrated £4.95 

Hugh Malet BRIDGEWATER THE CANAL DUKE. 1 736-1803 
0 7190 0879 1 A5 ' 224 pp Illustrated £7.95 

Robert K argon SCIENCE IN VICTORIAN MANCHESTER - ENTERPRISE 
AND EXPERTISE 0 7190 0701 1 Royal 8VO 288 pp £17.50 

W H Chaloner and BBrrle M Rat cliff a (editors) TRADE AND TRANSPORT 
ESSAYS IN ECONOMIC HISTORY IN HONOUR OF T S WILLAN 
0 7190 0680 5 Demy 8vo 320 pp C 12.50 

| W J M Mackenzie POLITICAL IDENTITY 0 7190 0710 0 Demy 8vo 
185 pp £ 4.95 

Bill Jones THE RUSSIA COMPLEX THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY 
AND THE SOVIET UNION O 7190 0898 1 Demy 8vo 256 pp. £8.95 

d'AnnunzIo ALCYONE J R Woodhouse (editor) 0 7190 0884 8 
Crown Bvo 200 pp paper £ 2.75 Italian Texts 

C E Challls THE TUDOR COINAGE 0 7190 0678 3 Demy 8vo 
350 pp Illustrated £12.00 

Michael Parklp and Michael T Sumner (editors) INFLATION IN THE 

UNITED KINGDOM 6 7100 0605 3 Demy Bvo 250 pp 

£0.95 

Glenn Langford TEACHING AS A PROFESSION AN ESSAY IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 0 7190 0717 6 Demy 8vO 160 pp 
£6.50 ... 

Bernard Crick' and Patrick Sayd (editors) POLITICAL ISSUES OF 
MODERN BRITAIN 

Alan Budd THE POLITICS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING 0 7190 0708 9 
Demy 8vo 178 pp £4.05 

Maurice Kogan ' THE POLITICS OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE - 
: : ff 71WT0709 7 : . Demy-avo "fWBpp E4.flfi i ' V 

i ClrT Almagor PASTORAL PARTNERS AFFINITY AND BOND. 
PAPfTNERSHIP AMONG THE DASSANETCH OF SOUTH-WEST ETHIOPIA 
0 7190 0685 8 Demy Svo 300 pp illustrated £ 10.00 

Clive M Dillon- Malone THE KOR8TEN BA8KET MAKERS A STUDY OF 
f HE MA80WE APOSTLES. AN INDIQENOUB AFRICAN RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENT 0 7190 1042 X Royal Bvo illustrated £7.50 

John Mansion ANTONIO'S REVENGE Reavley Galr (editor) 

0 7190 1G01 4 LRrge crown 8vo 192 pp £7.05 The Revels Plays 

THE SECOND MAIDEN S TRAGEDY Anne Lancaster* (editor) 

D 7100 1603 0 Large crown Bvo 320 pp £B.60 The Revels Plays 

Christopher Marlowe THE JEW OF MALTA N. W. Bawoutt (editor) 

0 7100 1602 2 Large crown 8vo 224 pp £9.60 The Revels Plays 

Wendy R Childs ANGLO-CASTILIAN TRADE IN THE LATER MIODLE 
AGES 0 7190 0691 0 Demy 8vo 260 pp £11.06 

Martin Kolinsky (editor) DIVIDED LOYALTIES BRITISH REGIONAL 
ASSERTION AND EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 0 7100 0694 5 . Demy 8vo 
320 pp. £9.60 

} i-j '. * ■ l. ; - • •• •.■ - . 

■89o Vlttorlnl CONVERSAZIONE IN SICILIA p Powell (editor) 
g 7100 0087 2 Crown Bvo 176 pp paper- £2.76 Italian Texts 
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To the Editor 


Literary 

Magazines 


tint he was ,hc “ ,,,ost inf, . cx ’ 
of nun".. My point was that 
ST conihiiiation of Forster, the 
lenses, ami 'he 77. S reviewers 
tJio iliink of Virginia Wnolf ns a 
Mb has led to serious misreadings 
STlicr novels. Jeremy Hawthorn s 
Aaok nn Mr* Dullowuy gives the 
i» “The mothers of Pimlico gave 
S to tlicir young” os an example 


Sir. — In your current issue, II 
Mumson misrepresents me. I di 
Miy (in the Observer article 
refers to) that I wouldn't in the I 
mind seeing “ poetry ” collapse, 
article was about the Poetry I 


uuserw «nmi **■- ilicni. but clHiMly because 1 coil- the uosihetic Marearet 

I would ii t in the lens i 8i| j e ,. incapable of judging wnrld ns nn oblK!^ f workin 

poetry •' collapse. 1 he w ] ler |ior most of the poems of tin* Not vuiloss dne W.n.f 

lout the Poetry Busi- type i 10 f llv0 ur.s nn» good or had. hook ?*• £ ... a „,t herself 


uraged Margaret Llewelyn 
es to publish working women's 

article was nuout me roetry bum- typP lu3 favour* lirt . K(l „d or had. book lioKlect TiArr'^ r tedY** wro"? all 

ness (the grants, the readings, the j sul »|,oae it might lie suggested Him New York 1934) Dl^n^^i^H^ctlo^to the memories of her 
fellowships) and the vanities it mu- j ie W onld he inctipablu of judging udopt n veev " 'red u Coo n erari ve Guild members 
tures-it was this that I described whether the poems wrlllon by the tmle tuwnrds^aft wome^'thciiv 

us u vehicle for diMiinh small- p r>ms / primed were good or bud. lust page : q bu ^& se5 ) in Life As We Have Known 

scale feats of self-delusion . As to A inimn^mo reflects, uronurlv. file .Qlinlio.. i j h*pl. _ I*" 1 .,.? -i.i. nnkiicViA^ 


scale feats of self-delusion . As to ^ mugnzine reflects, properly, the 
poetry itself, the world. should lie tustc of its editor, us Mr MoiTisnu 
assured that i vwnddn I m the least infers. Peril aps he might choose 


mi ml seeing it not collapse. 

IAN HAMILTON. 

The NcwRcvicw, 11 Greek Street, 6J uampuen mil lowers, London person not our own. 'AW Priori of prose as a cnor woman, nut 

London W1V SLE. WU 3QW. greatly good mutt bSlVIrginia Woolf gave us a portrait 

c: r Mnv I hereby admit Hint tensely und 'ctauada^Jif oia artist ns a charwoman to the 

I m almost emhW iJiofa.it T nvrp’« ‘IIIVCWPC 9 Wlmt is ,ru S of theindir^Jd in Tte Y*««. If Resends- 

of ^roirlvsics? Now ! take it as JOyCe S UlySSCS true of the whole continue there will be a 

a corollary that this precludes my Sir,— It is probably vnin to hope And C™* only 0 * rl^^ k^tcrrlind 

reviewing a book in that subject t o check psctirfodOAin uctulenucu in t ion not found in AwiliBtlcs. And, while they arc indeed 

and in die unlikely event of being literary studies, but may I register st ics und it ius uff tS» ani. it would be a shame if 

invited to do so. I would return a small protest over J. S. Atherton’s iiot lo be f oui d n rule radical novel* hud no mure 

the volume to die editor with a reference to mo in his review (Mny "d nonUion and idmS5nr F fcnio,i readers, 

pohte, demurring letter. No such 19) of Michael Groden's Ulysses in u on Bnd JANF. MARCUS, 

scruples seem to have troubled Progress? Far from “ disapproving " 1 St Lawrence's Maiemaiisk Instltut, Aarhus 

your roviewe^ Bernard Rei-ponzi, of the “gap between the imrratcil 1 w Lu ' vre,,cc 8 W Cft fc5v* r 51ei! 8000 Aarhus C. 


his iKljeciivcs more nicely? 

DlillKK PAKKF.il. 

37 Campden Ilill Towers, Lon dun 


Shelley said, “Th? gr«i which she published, 
morals is love, or a mmV , W* same bias misled a TLS 
our nature and the idmfcirt viewer of Books and Portraits to 
uf ourselves with the taJlMume that she rated poetry higher 
which exists hi tltoughi, ituJ&n prose because of her descrip- 
person not onr own- A muttdon P roso 05 a charwoman. But 


What is irue of the InditiL 
true of the whole sw*| 
morals in thohght and uit! 
And, 11 Art is a mode of H 


idings continue, there will be a 
H generation of English renders 
to know onlv the letters und 
ides. And, while they arc indeed 
illiam, it would be a shame if 
r radical navela hud no moi'6 


your reviewer womaru iieijmnxi. 0 ( ,| le between the nnrraieil 

who, having disar mi ugly confessed events and the meibod uf nurru- Fnrcfor oml 

that he knows next to nothing about don” in Joyce's novel, I have tried UlMCI dllll 

linguistics, proceeds to attempt n t0 s how how the gup— nr rather Virmnio 
review of Journal of Literary the various kinds of gap— actually V 11 gUllH WOOD 

Semantics (Juno 16), bcwiuhng two contribute to the si rue lures, mean- c . ni . , „, al V 

fuct that he derived little pleasure | ngl mid power uf ihc work. VVhai Sir.— Oliver Sialiybraiii^ 

from reading it. I f iave criticized adversely is nut .’ViM! . I ¥» 

Absurd though Bergonzi’s push any "gap” (for the issue is nut one iV'V viV«i«E wLif 
tlon is, his review raises an impor- of stylistic representational is in), bin ", "JESS ' '-JI 

rant point of principle. If 1 1 tern- u, 0 relatively superficial points 

rum fc nnt Innpunvfl. rhnn ivlmr lx ....i. I... i.Li when it WUS tier most gd 


Christopher 
i Marlowe 

K v— A Marlowe either so simple 
le one Roma Gill describes or 
ininlcv as the one she attributes 
e in her review of my Christo- 
Marlowe (Mny 12) would lose 
iroverbial “air and fire”. The 
: Issue raised by her review is 
lature of Marlowe’s irony, which 
be read' simply for its nega- 
meunings, or, more inclusively,. 


avowal of l^ncompotoncc in their Ert ^ Vc X. % h ^Pcccd offer « of Marlowe’s irony. which 

own professed field of endeavour? Atherton regards It ns u m table “ token woman. Formslj^y be read simply for its nega- 

TREVOR EATON '‘rnnekiylon-’ io co fwlili what relish we dotllffc meanings, or, more inclusively,. 

Editor, E U?c%v SiTutoSS, of S' l.id" i . XP ri“e r ,Vg“°o"’ 

Semantics, Honeywood Cottage, 35 "the style, or method of niurm mil. -[jjiSt din ^f AhS nn • fraaSnS?- 

Scatun Avenue, fcrihe, Kent. . i s nn important and integral |mrl IJ^venii.MVs G7coa^lffiMb S C//l S-s when slm treau 

cl i. t i,„ ' "*,11 a . s » t 3L c _ lnon } R f \ v,inr newer to ounress woracn Wil Faustus as a " flawed master. 


Seaton Avenue, Hytlie, Kent. . 


year alone poems by Amiu Akh- 
matova, George Barker, Ro.v Fuller, 
Thom Gunn, Christoph or Limn u, 
Christopher Middleton, Adrlun Mit- 


Atismilin. 


HIV 1 WHli r % i L |tfl 

wero partly Inspired w .JJ] 
with Forster nnd her ni»I 


^ Without a more inclusive 
'posirtve approach to Marlowe’s 


w. .......... /■..as.iii iniiw, o«»ih -j _ jUmim iHwuuniiue iar imaBuiatLnn. 

Ewart, Stcvlo Smith, Yuli Daniel, have rend the pragmatist philosn- by Meredltli ^JTjjSaKfoormnateW Miss nil 
James Kirk up Brian Pntten, A. L. phom novorriiekiss feel confident aux and warned ji^ 

Rowse nnd Brian Jones. Even sup- that they can refute them? Matters would ho the ones to i c RE el ? 

posing that some of these pacts aro made worse when re viewers cn- role ns " pilncoss MJ 0n d ^ 
aro bad poets, and that I chose courage reviewed In their parochial It was not *VXj n or“„K r§8ffi>or of Hie Praise Fnf/i! 

Indifferent poems from the work prejudice. I refer to C. K. Grant’s Forster. Virginia ^ooK fg*^ b ,ot h 7Vie oJ FoIiy who 

they (for the most part) submitted, review of John Dewey Reconsidered liked him as muah m j J P sn alorlfied 

It does not seem on the face of it (June 2). To take But one point, him and perhaps 7 n tra h ge m ' 8 j ; B ‘ 01 'Xr 

likely that the magazine was ns Grant writes: “The final assess- way. She wrow [^3®toM P her ", Like Follv Mar- 
dull as all that, ment is to nw mind rightly mode 1930 that Ills heroes often distort" received 

. As to " unimaginative ”. 1 s«g- In R. S. Peterses concluding chapter, her ones, fliouffli Drren 0,1 KOr * ieceivea 

gest diat that is a word thrown in which he comments that Dewey’s them " shrivelled 


Among this week’s contributors 


ideas” or cite familiar biblical and 
classical cninmi mp luces out of con- 
luxt What difficulty or darkness I 
find in such passages comes from 
their rapid and plausible delivery, 
and from the density which inheres 
in traditional wise sayings. Miss Dill 
questions niy argument that when 
Faustus praises Helen he ironically 
distorts the encomium of divine wis- 
dom from Wisdom 7 :29. She objects 
that “ Marlowe . . . is an almost 
scholarly dramatist in his fidelity 
to certain key texts”, and that the 
Wisdom verses, “apart from their 
superlatives of praise, have nothing 
m common with the lines from 
Doctor Fatisius". To determine 
whether Marlowe indeed alludes to 
Wisdom, a judicious reader would 
have to return the passage (V i 112- 
18) to the various contexts, literary 
and dramatic, with which Marlowe 
docs keep exacting faith. These ] 
have discussed in detail. 

One more allusion from Doctor 
Faustus should help to suggest why 
a more expansive approaca to Mar- 
lowe’s irony is desirable. In' my 
book I have sought to replace an 
often misleading distinction ho- 
i wee n Marlowe's personal rebellion 
and his artistic control with a dis- 
tinction, ultimately derived from 
Northrop Frye, between two kinds 
of irony. A more satiric group of 
Marlowe’s plays, which employs 
fairly obvious and insistent allu- 
sions, refers us to values outside 
the experience of the characters. A 
more tragic group, which employs 
oblique or less frequent allusions, 
confines us to the experience of 
the characters. The ironies in Dos • 
tor Faustus. Marlowe's most pro- 
vocative play, range towards both 
extremes. As Faustus challenges 
his audience with the question 
“When Mepliistophilis shall stand 
by me, /What power can hurl me ? ” 
he Inverts Romans 8:31, “If God be 
for us, who can be against us ? 
Keith Thomas has convincingly 
argued that a number of Tudor and 
Stuart Englishmen " remained 
throughout their lives utterly ignor- 
ant of the elementary tenets of 
Christian dogma ” (Religion and the 
Decline of Magic, page 189). Mar- 
lowe probably uses Faustus, as the 
Tudor Vices were used, to satirize 
part' of the audience, implicating 
them in - the cosmic joke on his 
hero. - But, just as important, he 
uses the very same allusion to in- 
volve those who do recognize It all 
the more deeply with Faustus's 
tragedy. ' In , his "orthodox” 
Enchiridion Erasmus' Interprets this- 
particular, verse of St Paul’s as an 
affirmation of free will, deftly ex- 
tracting It from a context which 
seems to emphasize divine predes- 
tination. 

With Paustus’s question, we reach 
very quickly the limits of under- 
standing for almost any audience 
in any age. These limits are de- 
fined oy central human concerns — 
free choice and the motives of true 
knowledge — not by obscure aca- 
demic subtleties. As Thomas Nashe 
once observed, those who “ pretend 
to sec in the dark, talk of strange 
objects by - them discovered in tne 
night, when in truth they are noth- 
ing else but the glimmering of their 
eyes “. 

JUDITH WEIL. 

S to its, Connecticut. 


Fifty years on . . . 


Sir John Franklin Recently published— 


Sir,-— Kul jinl Him (foul's rvvk*w uf 
Kmieric Owen’s trunk The /■iric of 
Franklin (May 12) i’. » fine example 
of the value uf hindsight, but shows 
little umlers landing uf the pruhlenis 
which faced Sir Joint Franklin and 
other Arctic explorers in the 1840s. 

It is _ axiomatic that you eunnot 
go seeking for a North West passage 
on foot. Ships are needed, luid in 
the 18-IOs this mount sailing ships. 
Steam was in its infancy. The screw 
propeller hud hardly been invented 
and puddle wheels are nor much 
use in ice. All praise to Amundsen 
who went through sixty years later 
hi a small vessel whose size and 
design could be totally different 
thanks to sietun ; but this is no 
aspersion mi Franklin, 

Nor Is it fair to belittle him In 
comparison with John Rne. John 
Rne was a fine explorer on foot, 
but the entrance to the North -West 
Passage was known to be in 
Lancaster Sound, 500 miles north 
of the nearest approachable point 
by land. 

“ This much is certain ”, Roland 
Huntford writes, “ Franklin and his 
men were monumentally uiuuiiied 
to their task.” I entirely disagree. 
They were as well suited to their 
tnsk as it was possible to l>e at 
that rime. They very nearly suc- 
ceeded in it and wore stopped only 
by the heavy ice drift off Kina 
William Island, an ico drift which 
has never yet been penetrated by 
any ship at all. 

They were unsuited to the task 
of survival once they were trapped, 
in the ice. But that is a different 
story, 

N. C. McCLINTOCK. 

15S CasteUain Mansions, Cus- 
tellain Road, London W9. 

Exchange Rates 

Sir,— In your issue of April 28, 
Richml Usbonie reviewed my book 
lilood . Bruins und Beer. 

In the second paragraph he wrote 
that the billings of Ogilvy & Mother 
are now “ at the thick end of £50m 
a year ”, • • 

On page seventy-nine of my hook 
I snid that they were $800,000,000 
a year. I wonder how Usborne con- 
verts this to E 50,000,000. Perhaps he 
thinks that the pound la worth $16. 

DAVID OGILVY. 

Chateau do Touffou, 86300 
Bonnes, France. 

Liane de Pongy 

Sir, — Readers of Anita Brooknpr’s 
review of Liane de Pougy's Mas 
cahiers blcus (May 26) mny be 
interested to learn that an English 
translation is being prepared. It 
will be published next year by 
AndrA Deutsch '.in Britnin and 
Harper and Row 'in (he United 
States. 

FAITH EVANS. 

Andr6 Deutsch, 105 Great Russell 
Street, Loudon WC1B 3LJ, 
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g uENTjN Bsll's books include 
loomsbury, 1968, and Virginia 
•Wool/, a Biography, two volumes, 
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welsh' Art e council-.'.' 

NEW POETS COMPETITION 1978 

. r .;- ■ *- PrizG £300 

' • - I : ' J - . ■ ' ' • I ■ f: • 

■ AdjudicatorsiD.M.Thoniaaanti LeslioNbrrte 

Closing date 1 1 SI Soptonibsr 1978 

Further details : The Literature CHIoer - (English); Llferature’ bepert-' 
ment, Welsh- Arts Counpll, 9 Museum Place; Cardiff QF1- 3NX t - Te).: 

0222/394711 

Hoi# : All cwnpetlicra nlun aubnift fRtwt .ba Uvfdo-.lfr W#tah or f 

havH b*en resident tor bi l«akt l#dlvs iHbiftHa lienTaUMbly' fklpr t6 tljS daib of anby. 


Malcolm Dear is a ; Fellow of St 
Antony’s College, Oxford. * 

JonN D unnes .books include The 
Political - Thought of John. Locke , 
1969, end Modem Revolutions , 1972. 

Terry Eag'leton’s recent Woks In- 
clude Marxism and Literary Critic- 
ism, 1976, and. 'Criticism and Ideol- 
1976. / . . . 

Robert Fox Is. the author of The 
Caloric . Theory of ■ Gates from 
.Lavoisier to t Regnault , 1971, 


IJrfciW 72, . . 

A. SWEgT HALt ^ferfessor of Hls- 

4 eg 5us 


Matthew Hodgaht is the editor of 
The Faber Book of Ballads , 1965, 
and the author of Satire, 1969. 
Anne Hollander's Seeing Through 
Clothes will be published in Octo- 
ber by the Viking Press. 

Hugh Lloyd-Jonks is Regius Pro- 
fessor: of Greek at the University of 
Oxford, ' 

koBfiRT, McCaogiigy is lTofoasor of 
History at Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University.. 

Duncan Maclf-od is the author of 
Slavery , Race and the American 
Revolution, 1975. 

D, H. Mellor is a Lecturer in Phil* 
brfj^ at the Un * TOrp,ly Com- 

ValErjk Pearl Is Profesbof of Uie 
History of London at University 
Lollogo London. 

Tom Phillips’s work is the subject 
of Arts Council travailing exhi- 
bition will be at Wasliington, Tyno 
and, wear,, from August 8 to Sep- 
tember 2. 

Maurice Richardson’s The Exploits 
of Engelbrecht was reissued lest 
year. . ;■ - : 

Pat Rogers is the author of The 
Augustan Vision, 1974. | T ' 

.Bharpe isdt© editor at Pvp- 
tioft tWd ' PaflmftfeAt*!' 'Etshj)s in 
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' WP* Civilization: An Essay 
in the TLS of June 
™ Basil de Sehncourti ■ 


life in England is, 
Hell g view, deplorably tut--. 
*- We live contentedly . hi , 
RO difference Mtiyee)B , 
m I't,-.** do'. nqL know 
Is oc what. life is for, 

”* |L, n , 0 sodse of values. His 
m JJJJi'.®® widely, appreciated 
i he, attacks, who, 

snwlJr re 8 T fit nothing in his 
rt « SSL? ft . occasional .absence ■ 
^^eptiveness ond politeness - 
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which they instil. Has he, for ex- appears to have nothing to do. . . 
ample, met Englishmen who, In the For enjoyment the surfaces of 
course of the war, demanded of things are enough, but life demands 
others sacrifices they were not thickness and solidarity; that 
ready to make themselves? - If so,, where religion, and. morality cfl 
M has had time to discover that ln^adioiia-WakAM.itn.Mr/Heli:; 
hi? Experlpncea vjf#-: hnfc«run^tfe ( ' td, 

Trt pemiJt! in : prehchrtlg J iQwn' “toern |'.V S Hi n -uqepiy yvqcanve, l ,'<no.t . 

suggests sheer wrongbeadedbess slble for ihatty of the absuffllties 
and undermines confidence. It lb and blunderihgs. which evoke his 
not sdrieux. No, Mr Bell Is not irony. They ' are' factors, . \Ye pur-.’ 
quite serious, he is brilliant ; he will iniso, of far greater Influence in th'e 
amuse many, therefore, and con* growth and iddintenanc'd' of ' a civil-', 
vlnce . few. Take the aesthetic fratloh than al( that free exercise 
pleasures, die artistic pleasures, of irresjiortsible Intellect; which Mt 1 ' 
where Mr Bell’s arraignment of Bell delights In. , And are they all' 
our deficiency is specially scathing. Illusion? Itis not,, loipnssibie, _of. 
Even here our biunderlngs and 
our gressness appear more re- 
spectable when one reflects that, 
the highest attainment in the arts 
has been the work of men for whom 
art itself was a means. Perhaps 
even the finest aesthetic [pleasure 
may not be attainable by those who 
pursue it for 1 Its own sake. The 
perfect enjoyment of Devonshire 
or Gam involves a ten-mile walk over' 
the moors; the perfect enjoyment 
of a quarto t of Beethoven may in- 
volve ten years of contest with foes 
such as he had co contend with. 

The enjoyment of beauty, like the 
creation of iL is tho function, 'surely, 
of a life committed to many activi- 
.tics with which s.uch . enjoyipent. 


course, that Illusion Is indispensable, 
to growth : It Is not Impossible that' 
the lives of " highly civilized” 
persons piuat Necessarily be devoted - 


to undermining the -foundations, of, 
tho bpuse they live In. Still, there 
they are and there the house ,)? ;■ 
and, ithat being sp, it is permissible 
to wonder whether tlie depoy they. 
inaugurate may not cobie; 'of dielr. 
having lost some virtue which the 
uncivilized builders 1 .' possessed;, 
whether. In short, the detachment 
and disinterestedness on which they 
pride themselves, 'in : freslne . thefii 
from ihe errors of their neighbours, 
may not et the same - time .have . 
severed' them froip' deeper, 
.sources of vital, experience. . ; 


THE GANGES IN MYTH 
AND HISTORY 


by Steven G. Dariun 


“A compact, scholarly, highly readable book, . . , With ad- 
mired succinct ness [Darien] conducts us not only through the 
real geography of the Ganges, but achieves the more consid- 
erable feat of inducting Western readers into ihc 3,003-year 
accretion of myth, mysticism, and religious practice associat- 
ed with Ganga. The text is generously augmented with illus- 
trations. . . . teach[es] us much about India." 

—Edmund Fuller, in the Wall Street Journal 

“fDarian’s] is a river book that owes to Joseph Campbell and 
Heinrich Zimmer what most of the others owe to Alan Moore- 
head. ... a blending of myth study and art history. . . . one 
can come a long way toward appreciating the appeal of one of 
the world's most potent rivers. 11 

—Larry McMuriry, in the Washington Post 
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From your bookseller 
or direct 
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BY GLORIA G. FROMM 


A full-scale portrait of the author of Pilgrimage , . 
the 13-volume serial novel recognized as a 
pioneer of literary modernism and a master work 
of autobiographical fiction. The book traces 
the development of Pilgrimage, including de- 
tails of how and why it was begun and the 
extent to which, as the 1 novel continued to be 
written and published, Richardson's life and 
art interacted. "* . . fully establishes the- facts 
of Richardson's hitherto shadowy life, and gives 
a more persuasive estimate of her achievement 
than any previous study." — New York Times 
Book Review. S15.00 ‘ 
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The -TLS: reviews' approximately. 3,000 hooks every year 
covering :ah Immense Variety, of topics— see for yourself 
from. this' Issue. Just ho wwlde the subject-range .let and 
more Important the . quality ,qf The review? themselves. 

For the serious reader and ,bpoklbver, the TLS is 
unrivalled ; for anyone'who wants to keep In touch 
With, significant developments in contemporary thought - . 
Bind -writing If is Indispensable. , 
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LAW AND PHILOSOPHY 


The mathematics of the case 


tiaHil 1SHI 
Publications , 

RED YEARS/ 

BLACK YEARS 

APOLITICAL HISTORY 
of SPANISH ANARCHISM 

Robert W. Kern 
"This is a fine study of the 
maturation of anarchist theory 
and practice, blending detailed 
and well-documented labor 
history and working-class or- 
ganizational analysis with ex- 
cellent vignettes of such Im- 
portant anarchists as Nestor 
Makhno, Federfca Monfaeny, 
and Buenaventura Durruti.” 
Library Journal 
Paperback, 352 pp., $7.95 
Cloth, $19.50 

BURMESE 

SUPERNATURALISM 

EXPANDED EDITION 
I Melford E. Spiro - 

"[Burmese Supernaiuralisn) J 
will make a strong contribution 
to courses In theory, method, 
religion, and comparative 
studies In any of the fields of 
psychology, anthropology, 
and sociology. There are very 
few books of which one could 
say this." American Journal of 
Sociology 

Cloth, 336 pp., $13.75 

FROM FIELD 
TO FACTORY 

COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 
AND INDUSTRIALIZATION. 
IN WEST BENGAL 
Morton Klees 

"Klase, a flret-rate an- 
thropologist, Is a facile, per- 
ceptive, and highly readable 
writer. In. this structural 
analysis he seeks lo Under- 
stand the oommunUy...ln term 9 
of the la\V (oaete). Klass’s ex- 
ploration of the role of caste le 
thorough and' understand 
.able." Library Journal . 

Cloth, 276 pp., $17.50 
Available August 197B 

ORIGINS 
OF THE STATE 

THEANTHROPLOGYOF 
POLITICAL EVOLUTION 
edited by 

ftonafd Cohen and 
Elman R. ‘Service f . 

This volume offers the latest 
theoretical Insights along with 
a wealth of supporting data on 
the Issue of state origins. It 
considers such variables as 
population size, eoolat stratlfl- 
.catton, , irrigation systems 


By Rupert Cross 


bystander testified to tlie facts that 
the male culprit liftd o beurd aud u 
moustache, the girl was a blonde 
with her hair in a ponytail, uml the 
two of them got away in u yellow 

uiPHARn i-'cr.i i'rton • automobile. The prosecutor ‘went 

RICHARD Lt.GLI.STUN . tnvVN - with fcl ie figures, culling 

Evidence, Proof nnd Probubility „ mathematics instructor to explain 
2-IOnn. Weiiienfelci und Nicolsou. £8. the multiplication rule to die jury 

oiwi making the following sugges- 

1 , “ ,M • lions with regard to like mobahiliiy 

I have long suspected thnt liiwycrs rlic facts deposed to by the by- 
nre . preternatural ly innnmeratc, standee being true of another cou- 
and it is gratifying to find confirm- pie. The nnds against u yellow 
ation oF my sustndon in the fact automobile were 10 to 1; against a 
that the author of this book bus mint with n moustache, 4 to 1; a 
discovered that many of his legnl girl with her hair in a ponytail, 10 
coilcaguos stop reading about math- to 1; n girl with blonde liuir, 3 to 
cmatical probability when they 1; a negro with a beurd 10 to 1; 
come to the first equation. His aim mid an inter-racial couple in n 
has been “Not only to show how automobile, 1,000 to 1. llcncc it 
fundamental to fact finding tho was said that the chances thnt the 
problems of probability are, but accused were innocent _ were 
also to demonsirnte r lint the prob- 12,000,000 to 1. Not surprisingly 
Joins cun lie understood, oven if the jury convicted and the appcl- 
tliey cannot he solved, without lute courL quashed the conviction, 
resort to mathematics beyond the The prosecutor's esthnutes were 
c usabilities of die average law- n UMS ivork, and facts, such ns the 
y«» - * beard and the moustache, which 

Few people can be better quuli- were not probabilistically in de- 
fied to accomplish this task than pendent were treated indepundent- 
Sir Richard Eggleston. He is Chan- ly. Tho appellate court went In for 
cellor of the University of Monash, some mathematics of its own, aud 
! und he has had n foot in the ucn- the case triggered off a great deal 
demic as well ns the practical camp of discussion in learned periodica] s 
for a long time. He tenches at in the United Sintcs. Much of it is 
Mnimsh, his writings on evidential to be found in an article with the 
subjects arc known throughout the well-chosen subtitle “A lesson for 
common -law world, nnd. after prac- beginners on how to be wrong with 
Using at the bar, lie became a grcHter precision ”. Sir Richard is 
judge In the Australian Capital Ter- justly sceptical about the use of 
ritory. The fact that the hook orig- mathematics in this lyjic of case : 
inured in the suggestion of n pro- “It seems to mo that if wo are to 
ffcssoi of mathenialics rluir he 
should write something " not too 
technically legal, about pi-nhuhiilty 

uml the law” is evidence of Sir * * C* 

Richard’s numcrtitcncss, which is /V frtl 1 1 1^ fY T fAf" 

confirmed by the mathematical I Ml I X gL 1LL-/I 

sin ni of his writings. C? 

After n brief introductory ■■■■■ — m_m — ■ 

chap tor lie plunges into matheniutl- 

cal probability. The addition und Rv H H lVf pUftf 

multiplication rules are illustrated W L/. IX. IVieilUr 

by withdrawals from packs of cards - - — - -------- - • — - 

and tosses of coius which com- 

peiled the attention of the reviewer T toMatiian coilEN : 

not merely beyond tlie first equn- JONATHAN odiiln 

non, but tight up to the cud of the The Probable und llie Provable 
chapter. Tho next eight chapters 

are devoted to a survey of die 379pp. Clarendon Pross: Oxford Uiu- 


use Bu.vi.-s' theorem ns a working 
tool in fact finding, we slinll ha ve- 
to get rid of juries, nml indeed 
most members of the legal profes- 
sion, and iry to recruit more 
numerate people." 

Like «>l hers before him he exhi- 
bits u simihu- luck of confidence in 
the use of mathematics ns a means 
of assessing the credibility of testi- 
mony, hut llie chanter on tile sub- 
ject is (inning the best in tile honk 
if only lieciui.se it contains a 
number uf wise maxims culled in 
many instances from uu ourlier 
essay on the assessment of credibil- 
ity. For example, “The willingness 
of nil honest witness to commit 
perjury will vary Inversely with 
the relevance of llie question to 
the facts in issue”. In oilier words, 
if the witness thinks thnt he is 
being asked uliotit irrelevant mut- 
ters lie is more likely to trifle with 
the truth than would otherwise be 
the case. 

We are told dim judges exag- 
gerate the propensity of a witness 
tn speak the truth and too readily 
conclude that lie is either wholly 
truthful or wholly nicndacimit,. Sir 
Richard is most certainly not to be 
numbered among those infuriating 
people who clnim lo know' when 
someone is speaking the truth. As 
in his previous essay, he is not 
nbnvc telling stories against him- 
self with regard to this subject. 

In spite of the inutility of malli- 
cnmiics so far ns some evidential 
problems are concerned, I have no 
doubt about its value at other 


points. This book i, . , 

minder that we arliii* .. 
mure about such 
Fingerprints, the 
blood groupmfL thu ... .V 
and a'aftj . 
mil from c nrh«« 


WyoTxpomTniK* 

are talking about. Bum A 
fess tu doubts, whether M 
luy with which the j u M 
finding process Is Jg! 
exclusively niathematiK- 
hiy, to be assessed to XS 
and multiplication ruk^ 
doubts arc to some jLt 
creased by Sir RlcharfrfJ* 
notion of the decision *£»• 
Court of Australia In m 3 
Irvings Pty Ltd. . 

M. was struck in the fir, - 
niece of wood on w. r -‘i 
joinery works. Had there 
other evidence in the 
would have succeeded iabV 
agonist the owners of it*; 
for dnmuges for negllgeoce^ 
a piece of wood does notn.-j 
strike an entrant on preebe 1 
nut some fault on the pent 
in control. In the aim*. { l 
deuce as to Its cause ih« : 
reitcc itself rendered itsui ' 
able than not tint kum i 
whose conduct Irving) wertrfi 
sible wns to blame. To uf. 
legal catchword), "ret Ipn® 
tur ", Sir Richard rates ih A 
hilities of negligence i-V 
ussumpiimi that the tarda* 
at 0.55. But there ins fjw 


w u. bring it more probable than 
In, that iht- wood was thrown by a 
circular saw in use m the Joinery 
»nrks and, if tins were the case. 
The probabilities were even with 
recard to tho question whether 
M’s injury was caused by negli- 
gee, for there was no evidence of 
The behaviour of circular saws in 
rtncral or the management of the 
particular saw by Irvings. A 
waiority of the High Court held 
that, once the inference was drawn 
that ihe wood came from the saw, 
the situation was that tho cause or 
the accident was one from which 
negligence could not be inferred 
wiftout further evidence. 

Sir Richard rates the probabili- 
ties that the wood came from the 
, saw at 0.6 and says that the court 
twas guilty of a fallacy in disregard- 
ing Die probabilities applicable if 
--{be wood did not come from the 
taw. He expresses his conclusion 
In mathematical terms as follows: 
Saw/negligence 

I- 0.6 X 0.5 = 0.30 

Raw/no negligence 

0.6 X 0.5 = 0.30 
l .- Noii-saw/negligencc 

0.55 — 0.30 “ 0.25 
1- Non-saw/ no negligence 

1 — 0.85 = 0.15 


There is Engl Mi authority In sup- 
port of the view thnt proof of a 
'cause of the accident as compatible 
'wiih negligence as with no ncgli- 
pfeenco docs not suffice in a res Ipsa 
-iCHjulMir case because the defendant 
oust go on to prove that tho catise 
Wias not attributable to negligence 
jfor which he would be responsible, 
-but I have never heard it suggested 


that he must prove the cause con- 
clusively and not simply on a pre- 
ponderance of probability in accor- 
dance with the normal standard in 
civil cases. Yet this would have been 
the .inevitable consequence of h 
holding in Mummery v Irvings that 
the probabilities of no-saw negli- 
gence could not be disregarded once 
it was accepted that the wood prob- 
ably came from the saw. The de- i 
c Is ion may have been contrary to 1 
the overall mathematical probabili- 
ties, but such Judicial findings are 
not uncommon. According to the 
mathematic ists they are the out- 
come of special rules such as those 
excluding certain kinds of evidence 
and those affecting the burden of 

S roof in res ipsa loquitur cases, 
ut there may be another explan- 
ation. 

In his recent Important book The 
Probable and the Pro vable, die 
Oxford philosopher Jonathan 
Cohen has argued that the probabi- 
lity with which judicial fact-finding 
is concerned is primarily based; 
not on mathematics, but on the 
generalizations which have proved 
acceptable to judges and jurors 
over the centuries. Cohen calls this 
“ inductive probability “ and his 
thesis is that it has a calculus of 
its own allowing for gradation 
according to weight and the pre- 
sence or abseucc of variables 
affecting the applicability of tho 
particular generalization. The book 
is heavy going for a lawyer, but it 
is a pity that Sir Richard did not 
have an opportunity of considering 
its main contentions. Surely the 
near-simultaneous appearance of 
two books dealing in extenso with 
tho legal fact-finding process is a 
coincidence contrary to all the pro- 
babilities. 


Arguing from the evidence 


chapter. Tho next eight chapters 

are devoted to a survey of die 379pp. Clarendon Pros: Oxford Uni- 
mnterittl which judges ami jurors vet'sity Press. £9.50. 
have to use when " findiuq the 

facts’’ of u given case. Th.v pro- ' ■ ■ 1 ■* ■— ■ ■ 1 

or'“ r law'r cv f idS l, ’dX“5 i>.ohu«v.iuy 

primarily fur luw students and nnn- concentrated on Its quantitative uses 
lawyers. It is difficult for someone. moll'enMlIc*. science und stalls- 
who knows something about tho Ucs. TJi oso uses liuve been of whut 
subject to assess tlifl success of nu. L - Jonathan Cohen calls Poscalnm 
enteruriao of this nature, All I can probability, meaning tbnt its vnons- 
say Is that, with minor rcsorva- ur0 fits tho classical culcuhis on 
tions, I think Sir Rlchnrd has sue- which, for example, probabilities He 
ccedcd. Enter prises of this nature between 0 nnd 1, the probability of 
nro tn horo pooplo who know- an event occurring Is 1 minus that 
something about tho subject, but of it not occurring, and the prob- 
"W w this instunco. • I have ability of independent events both 
thoroughly enjoyed vending every occurring is the product of their 
Si/ft Proof and Praha- sopnrnte probabilities. 

a . ..... • , . _ . Mr Cohen mulntains thnt other 

i n j S > ^ Mrns important uses of probability nro 

1 1 u s * at ? m ? nrs not Pnscalian. He takes in particular 
WnPJS 1 had over- die criteria of proof applied by 

exnt ^ p .lf ls Provided by juries in English and American 
of n?d?no S A«M °a th ? nolor,ous case courts, both the civil criterion that 
d o r f i- i £ , in i ^ Y.! U ,l e ? 9 I! a mur ' the plaintiff’s ease, to succeed, must 
A??? ?if ep ?i od to be 4 proved on the balance of proba- 

B a t Wn«L th /i era 5f ee ? bilities, and the criminal criterion 

ta^ n -fi?i-na* MS fnS* Utcll i n P h? r - ^ ee< k that the prosecution’s case must be 
« a e^ proved beyond reasonable doubt, 

hn'v trv n ^ f ie l d * 7 ° r e xani P lQ j if in a civil action 

nfwi«oHrH« tD 5 I l ortJ y the plaintiff’s case deiionds on a 

w^that^RhB Ll rnS oumbor of Independent and dis- 

wa3 that she had committed suicide outed points of fact it IS • botli 

°* J: SSaPy and Vfficfent’ hr the 
innLi^ihin ^ n W1W whole case to succeed that each' fact 
inadmissible hearsay, but there was b.e proved on the balanca of pi’oba- 

11 * c ? s ^ bilities. But if tho balance were of 

k«!nn i ? V?. s co,, victed Pascallan probabilities, die proba- 


tl, B A 7.4 -U "e r*«*»u«sn uy juries in ungnsn anu Aniericuu 
°£ *2 'notorious case courts, both the civil criterion that 
itnrfiTilnwnl' y a mur ' t' 1Q pltdutiff’s case, to cuccocd, must 
ttf£ flit ?if 0p ?l od to . do pose to be 4 proved on the balance of proba- 
B a t era 5f ee ? bilities, and the criminal criterion 

trom a house Clutching her. bleed- that the nrnancutian’a case must be 


a lot of other material in tjie case 
on which Bedfng field was convicted 
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hfJnSi T e S VS* conv,ct ^ Pascallan probabilities, die proba- 
f holding, surely bility of the wJioie case would bo 

+ ^^ct.^orc^roT^i- 

: SredoS ted this is but ond: Of half 

tended that the admissibility of; shows 

■ [Utterances. . such . as thoaa th«: C r00 f,.?^ wluih pohen- shoyvs 


. utterances such J Z7. « wfedh Mr 0oI,en : T sho> 

: ’le^asod could be detcrmln^ Thc'' j r °^ qb • tp lp0ke I, ° 

point- nwde by i Sir Richard wltifch I . W7 - - 

had /jniSMdi. id. 'thatJ- tha - words i The force of these ligal examples 
rejected by^Cookbbrn would have.; :is not just-that the law has peculiar 
been admissible ufcdet thls proposl- , standards of proof. Mr ; Cohen’s 
| tic^v l ; ■ ; . ? , ■ , V: . * ; ;poiaf is. that jurors’ are expected Ju 
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claims makes sense of these prin- 
ciples of legal it ml everyday |»rnnf 
that ruscnlluii pruhahility cannot 
nccnunl for ; und gnus nn tn argue 
that it also makes better settee of 
tliu principles by which scientific 
theories are assessed. The upshot is 
u mm-lhtscaluui inductive Ionic, uf 
very wide application, m tival the 
vannus entrcnclied (mid .sninewhut 
embattled and stugnunt) Pascal iuu 
inductive logics. 

A number of terminoloi'.iriil mat- 
ters need sorting out before Mr 
Collett’s nisi- can hr properly 
itescssed. Tiiere is no ilmiht tltur 
o very day and oilier uses of " pin- 
liable " nnd coguute lurnis do not 
nil fit Pascal inn probability theory. 
To uitslst none tlie less linn nil 
proba hi lilies must lie Pascal imt 
would be like insistiiiti that all 
geometries must lie EucUdeau. On 
tho other hand, Lho until sinned sue- 
cesses of Pusculian theories- -sif 
gambling, of the relative froipien- 
cioa with which events of various 
kinds occur together, uf degrees of 
belief, conviction and expectation-— 
these do excuse the regimentation 
of usago that has already occur rod 
in mathematics, the sciences and 
statistics. Thera ’* probability ” 
means Poscolian probability ; and in 
those, terms R(fr Cohen's "thesis is 
that in courts, science and every- 
day life, proving tilings is not ‘a 
matter of giving them (or showing 
them to have) high probability. It 
is instead (as Mr Cohen himself 
nuts it, taking tlie term front 
Keynes) a matter of assembling a 
sufficient w weight w of favourable 
evidence to justify accepting as true 
: the prosecution's or the plaintiff’s 
case—or that we ore all mode up 
of quarks and will end up in black 
holes, or that Prod ftext door Is 
indeed living in sin with Ids cousin. 

Now there la nu virtue In squab- 
..bllixg over who has tho bettor clulm 
Lb© Miage of “prnb- 
able 'probability" etc, and Mr 
. Colton doea not really try to do 
so. He does need to siiow, liow* 
■ ever, that more is n. • sufficiently 
. clpso. . connection between tho vari- 
ous uses, of these terms to make it 
an interesting quostion which eru 
FascuHon and which are not. No 
cJ0 . u P t , committed Pascaliansi have 
miaiixtaiui |j, e processes of legal 
one might add, though 
doesn’t discuss. Ju of 
gnosis — bv takina for 


act.. His case 


ability another. And ibtC 
af uu ovcntll theory of {tin 
will be la show juU i.iwHfa 
each species is to be law 
what thu relations aa® 
i J ie in. « 

With nil this I haw«4 
pal by, ami much of whiitifc 
smvh is indisputaple. TmipS 
legal mid scientific 
mure iIihii Pascallan 
quite clear: what isw 
that Mr Cohen Ls right to 
all away anil reptatt n « 
imn-Pnsculian system rm 
articulating tho criteni n 
into prohnbllisrlc and or 
poiiouts. In particular, w 
system luw the consequtw- 
final tneusura of now 
elusion has been prowj 
Pascuiian ; and tna * 
the objections to tnu 
1 think are mjjskfd M 
lerminology- 0*i bnl iww 
think llie Pascallan W 
less inislendin^. 
lump logetlier Jo "MJ 4 
different things 
" probubility"; 
it in the remalnaw 
menus but it mtft bj 
that everything I 
readily translated- mw “ 
terms. . . ^ 

My (quite wojffjj 

everyday, .WlJK W 
ilftc proof Is diat “ - -* 1 

tlnct components 
product fe mi* 1 
elusion which l, |a .^i ii 
the evidence j 

at the 

tion of iwo other^jr^ 
evidence there «! g i 
able what ^ 

elusion |n R u tW|] r 
I take .to . do.-hq* 

relntloii beLWeffi.^ 
elusion , whlfchrftnj- 

the - wrisf'itSy 

not at all -• 

calian .probably 

etn, fluito 

and ghe f* 

• hove. SpoclggMj^ 

SvaswSff“' 


rS\ 


to which belief in the conclusion is 
justified by the evidence has no 
^probability measure. Tlie latter 
lecms to tna the mare serious point, 
'*ud on U I see overwhelming reason 
to insist on (Pascallan) probability. 
1. demur at Mr Cohen’s system in 
chiefly because Jt denies that. 

• Hie question here' is how one 
measures vanring degrees of justifi- 
cation for believing a conclusion. I 
well-known / arguments 
Mr Cohep has hot rpbutted) 
the effect that, appearances to 
i contrary, It is belief, not justifi- 
un, that comes by degrees. To be 
y Justified in believing some- 
"g .is to be justified in partly 
eving it. The greater the 
te of belief that is justified, 
‘loser one comes to justified 
Belief does not, of course, 
the absolute extreme of 
creasing degree of belief ; nor 
1 “W qther hand need there be a 
™-lorm general level at which high 
of belief amounts ta belief. 
™“ wra is tho goneral connection : 
degree of belief enough 
yog. arrive at belief, A fortiori, 
» justified degree of belief 
®* eg, by increasing the 
of evidence for the conciu- 
in Question, and you end up 
mp justified in believing it. • 

Mr Cohen does riot accopt 
ran, for reasons that lack of 
, Precludes my discussing in 
Briefly, however, he im- 
on belief two conditions— 
■gj^ency and closure u-hder 
rule out this Wen* 
of belief with high degree 
Mr 1, Bu J t though these condl- 
widely accepted, and 
mdeed' be most .desttable, 
V>e Mr Cohen’ ty^ll knows, 
ijtual be' ' " 

! w inco 
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The Letters of William Cullen Bryant | 

! Volume 1, 1809—1838 | 

| Volume II, 1830-1849 | 

I Edited by William Cullen Bry tint H and Thomas G. Voss, “This publication, finally, of £ 

; ell of Bryant’s 1c iters is the result, then, of honest and intelligent scholarly labour, . , . What we have g 

' here, then, are the valuable materials for a reconstruction of a life and a culture that are well worth recap* ? 

> turing."— Than Litmiy Supplement. $35,00 each S 

t ^ l 

I * ^ 

The Social Bond: An Investigation into the Bases of Law-abidingness £ 

Volume I— Antecedents of the’ Social Bond: The Phylogeny of Sociality & 

Volume n— Antecedents of the Social Bond: The Ontogeny of Sociality ' f 

By Werner Stark. “(Volume IJ is searching In Its analysis, veil worth the effort of reading, ex- £ 

cellently argued. ... It does a splendid job of rejecting the arguments of those who would have us v 

believe in the Innate basis of social law and order. , • . In all. Stark lies written a good book, thoroughly S 

researched and consistently argued from cover to cover. ... I look forward to the oppenrance of the $ 

subsequent volumes,’'— Tones Littmy Supplement. $ 1 5.00 eath (also available in paperback, $ 7.50 each) t 

l A Reading of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit | 

£ By Quentin Lauer, S J. “If anyone wishes to embark on a study of Hegel, . , . [and] Is induced to j 

f begin with the Phenomenology then I advise him to gee Father Lauei’s book nc once. He could have no j 

| better guide, Fr. Lauer modestly calls his book a Reading of the PAeuoiwwfrgy. It la in fact a careful, and % 

| learned, exposition ... as dearly and incisively written as the difficulty of the subjcct-matftr allows. It is | 

| by far the best interpretation and exposition of Hegel’s book that has ever come my way. It is a major X 

| contribution to Hegelian scholarship.”—' T. M, Knox lo Philosophical Beaks. $22.50 (alto available in x 

£ paperback, $9.00) ¥ 
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would again not dispute, that degree 
of belief in general, and hence jus- 
tified degree of belief in particular, 
has a Pascallan probability measure. 
If, therefore, everyday, legal, clini- 
cal,' scientific and other such proofs 
deliver justified belief, they deliver 
justified high de^-ee of belief and 
hence high justified (subjective, 
Pascallan) probability. 

Many philosophers of science, of 
course, have recently' pretended to 
deny that scientific proof (i e, know- 
ledge) justifies belief in anything; 
but I am with Mr Cohen In taking 
the evident insincerity of sucb 
sceptical protestations to make them 
barely worth discussing. Mr Cohen, 
at any rate, admits that proofs here 
justify belief ; and I Infer from that 
that they justify appropriately high 
subjective probabilities. Indeed, if 
they did not do so in the case of 
legal proof, tho practices of courts 
would bo quite indefensible. If, in 
civil cases, from proof on the 
balance of probabilities Pascalian 
probability greater than a half did 
not follow,' the courts could be 
getting the answer wrong more titan 
naif me time ; aud if, in criminal 
cases, proof beyond reasonable 
doubt did not deliver a high 
Pascallan probability of guilt, it 
wOuid be consistent with convicting 
an unlimitedly high proportion of 
innocont people. Mr Cohen’s reply 
to this obvious objection is tnat 
what matters is doing justice in 
each case, not delivering a high 
proportion of right judgments. But 
this reply misses the point. No 
doubt the latter is not sufficient for 
justice in each case, .but it is surely 
necessary. We are after all consider- 
ing not particular cases but, general 
canons of legalprpqf; jmd watayer 
• othetv requirements muKt bevwuSM’ 
fled, surely no one would actept as 
just alleged standards of proof that 
did nothing to limit the proportion 
of wrong judgments of fact. But to 
limit that proportion is just to limit 
the Pascallan probability of error, 
which, despite all else that Mr 
Cohen so acutely says, must there- 
fore be an indispensable port of 
what legal (or any other) systems 
of proof deliver. 

What has gone wrong is (hat by 
uslug “probability” to cover too 
Wide a range of disparate things, Mr 
Cohen has been led fallaciously to 
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The art of obliging 


By K. H. D. Haley 


C. S. DE BEER (Editor) : 

Tbe CoiTospondcnce or John Locke 

Volume 3 

808pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 

University Press. £30. 


lions. So that, if they nt any 
rime jump with others, ’twas not 
iliut 1 followed i!ieni ; and if 
they differ twas not nut of con- 
[I'udictioii, or a mind to bo 
singular. My aim has been only 
truth so fur as my shorts [glued- 
ness could reach It. • . . 


The purpose of mos[ of [he letters 
is [lie 


The third volume oF this authorita- 
tive edition of Locke’s correspond- 
ence covers the period from April 
1686 to January 1690. At the 
beginning he was a refugee in the 
Netherlands whose extradition had 
bocn 1 requested by James Il's 
ambassador ; by the end he was 
back in England and had been 
offered a minor plnce in the ser- 
vice of William and Mury. In a 
postcript to the first letter in the 
volume Locke mentions that he has 
senr to his friend Edward Clarke a 
manuscript draft or copy of part of 


his Essau on Human Understand- 
ing ; nt cue close of the volume his 


three great seminal works, the 
Essay, the Two Treatises on Gov- 
ernment, and the Essay on Tolera- 
tion, have all appeared. 

The reader turns with particular 
interest, therefore, to the letters 
printed here. In some respects he 
may he disappointed ; for lie will 
find little in the way of philosophi- 
cal discussion, little to indicate the 
movement of Locke’s ideas on politi- 
cal theory or toleration, and few 
glimpses of Locke as it ware at 
work on his books, except in a 
letter enclosing tile last section of 
the Essay where he says, for in- 
stance t 

Par being resolved to examine 

Humane Understanding, and the 


whs the much simpler one of 
enabling Locke to keep in touch 
with his personal friends ; and even 
here it is the case that the surviving 
letters to Locke exceed those which 
he wrote, and that lie is reticent 
on some points of which we should 
like to lenrn more. He docs not 
indicate explicitly what led him to 
move from Amsterdam to Utrecht 
and tlicnce to Rotterdam (where, 
it appears, he may have been 
slightly acquainted with another 
refugee scholar in Pierre Bnylc, 
though no exchange of letters took 
plnce after Locke’s reim-u to 
England). These moves to avoid 
possible action by the English 
ambassador he Is able to dismiss 
as "'the ordinary accidents of 
human life”. Most of his English 
correspondents in 1686-88 came 
from a small group of Whiggisli 
Wes [countrymen, two or three of 
whom had even been taken into 
custody at the time of Monmouth’s 
rebellion, and some caution and 
secretivencss (to which Locke was 
anyway temperamentally inclined) 
were needed. 

He was careful not to cake the 
Initiative in writing to anyone, 
lest letters from a political exile 
might be unwelcome: as he wrote 


duin| ”, writes Locke oil one 
occasion ; and elsewhere, “ I am 
resolved to busy my thoughts about 
finishing my Essay . . . sinerc res 
ire ut 1 ‘ofunt ; which by ninny 
years practise I fiude to be the 
best politiques." But though lie 
concentrated on scholarship, he 
was nut in fact as indifferent to 
puli tics as these remarks might nt 
first lead us to suppose. Brief 
jottings about minor campaigns in 
the Balkans suggest that he must 
linvo kept abreast of whnt was 
going on nenrer home too. Though 
some of liis friends seem to have 
thought that when James lumcil 
to the Whigs for support for his 
policy of indulgence Locke might 
have safely returned to Engluud, 
he took care nor to do so, nnd 
found a rumour that lie had been 
pardoned by James through tliu 
intercession of William Penn very 
embarrassing. There is no sign 
that he visited die court of William 
and Mary at The Hague, but lie 
had friends there. No sooner was 
die Convention assembled in Jnnu- 


anri could suit his tunc to the oc- 
casion. It is amusing to find Mrs 
Clarke, the mother of the boy for 
whom Locke's thoughts on educa- 
tion were written, responding with 
a long and b re n thl ess letter which 
describes her son as “ a sort of n 
downright hlockhuiulcd hoy, and 
what he has in him is pretty hard 
to find out References Vo the 
groups of scholarly friends known 
us the Collogie ut Amsterdam, the 
LuiUern at Rotterdam, mul the Tri- 
ll in vi rate in France show tlmt Locke 
enjoyed inlk ns much us he did 
exchanging letters, and tho tone of 
his farcwcM letters to his Dutch 
friends in 1689 is exceptionally 
moving. The occasional note of ill- 
temper is ull the more surprising. 
Evidently resentment at tile fuilurc 
of liis old friunds the Stringers to 
keep in touch with liim during the 
reign of James II lay behind a 
quarrel over the ownership of a 
portrait costing £15, and Locke's 
refusal ro cooperate with the ut- 


ins nature, A leu*, j- 
old friend, Tyrrell^'’ 1 
“cold and [dhofPLV 
to be included, ” !,r< 


No review could da i. 
tho facets of thU 
Uio varloty oLiti^’ 1 
trora nornww 


tempts of Edward Clurke nnd Lord 


Aslrley to bring about a rucouci Un- 


ary 1689 than he was criticizing 

rren 


lion shows an unforgiving side to 


its (iilatorincss ; mid though Tyn 
had referred to “ your wonted 
humour of not caring to stir when 
you're once fixed ”, he took an 
early opportunity then to return 
without saying goodbye to his 
inudi-Iovcd Dutch friend van 
Lim borcli in person. When offered 


Canerlos to 

SSJLrt Sfe 

S, Wr.tQ 

ore beyond praise. Big 
Identifies - hooka A Jjj 
gives the source P* 
Simply and conchdy^ 

allowing Ida learnlm** 
tweon the . text and S 
Occasionally he feedi* 
admit defeat and nceSj 
almost of diock 
misprinted date (or pgX 
unil-Ltcd— -near - the 
5). Ihe translations ollaifc. 
are accurate, fluent 
Ihe most difficult DutilX 
ulsu been translated ; bu 3 
this practice be exteadtdi 1 ' 
thing In Dutch? 


The right to resist 


the post of envoy to Brandenburg _ 

he pleaded ill health, but at such By JOull DUtlH 


the claim that this Ills & 


length and with such protestations 
ill-11 


to Thomas Stringer, ills old col- 
‘SOUri 


ways of pur know lodge, not 


others' opinions, but by wriiat 
could from my own observations 
collect myself, I have purposely 
avoided tho reading of ail books 
that treated any way of the 


subject, that so I might have 
nothing to bias me any way, 
but might leave my thought free 


to enrertain only what the matter 
itself suggested to my nieditn 


league in Shnftcsbury’s household, 
” Jf I have forborne to write to 
any of my friends it lias been 
purely out of regard to rheni . . . 
[I thought it best] to leave it to 
them to judge whether they thought 
It fit to hold any correspondence 
with me Political comment Is 
eschewed, though Tyrrell sends 
some description of the Declaration 
of Indulgence and of events at 
Oxford University. 

“ I hoar little about politics 
where i uni living now |in Kiiticr- 


tliat it Was an EnglisiMimn’s duty 
to- sei've die now government of 
William and Mary as to mukc it 
evident that he was no scholarly 
recluse, remote from current 
politics. 


of 


It is evident that Locke's friends, 
whether old nr new, scholars or 
ordinary people, men women nr 
chi-ldren, ail regarded him. with 
considerable affection ; it was not 


JULIAN II. FRANKLIN : 

John Locke nnd the Theory 
Sovereignty 

Mixed Monarchy and the Right of 
Resistance in the Political Thought 
uf the English Revolution 
159pp. Ciimhridgu University I 1 rues. 
£7.20. 


evidence that Locke in fr 
of dissolution and rreff 
power in the Tied Decs 
menus of introducing an 
change in 1689“ [Italkn: 

At tills point Profwwffi 
enthusiasm lias umtafc. 1 
what run away with ha 


represents a momentmi®' 
rather than a strucwnifB 


merely conventional epistnlary com- 
tli 


pliment which made thorn welcome 
liis letters and recall lii.s conversa- 
tion with pleasure. Evidently he 
was, ns Lady Masham wrote, “a 
muster in the an of obliging ”, 
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On February 8, 1689, John Locke 
wrote urgently to n friend, the 
Somerset gentleman Edward Clarke, 
about the proceedings of tlie Con- 
vention Parliament, whose tusk it 
iicccs5,ii'11y was to clarify t lie con- 
stitutional basis on which William 
of Orange would hold power in Eng- 
land. The “ settlement of the 
n it Lion ”, lie insisted, 

upon thu sure grounds of peace 
iind security is pill into their 
hands, which can no way so well 
ho done ns by restoring our 
ancient government ; ihe best 
pnwlblo (hut ever was, if taken 
and put together nil of a piece 
in its original constitution. If 
this hog twt been hwuth’d men 
Imvo doiio very ill to complain, 
and if It has men must certainly 


bo so wiso by feeling as to know 
'so 


whora tlie frume has been put out 
of order or is amiss ; and for 
(7ifie liow they have an opportunity 
offered to . find remedies . . . 
J Italics added 1. 

It' is appropriate to begin with 
this statement for two reasons. 
First, tho latter (such as it is) offers 
the clearest evidence which we 
possess for Locke’s attitude to the 
precise form of the Revolution 
Settlement. Second, U Is the section 
of the letter which . immediately 
follows dils which Julian Franklin 
presents as his mein ground for 
supposing that Locke regarded the 
Convention Parliament, in accor- 
dance with the control thrust of his 
argument In the Two Treatises of 
Government , ns a truly constituent 


ui-giiiiiciu as a whole, 
succeeds in doing in 
exceedingly iUumiMiia®|| 
present the theory 
stated in the Tun frtfi! 
firm and inteliectvtlljfeX 
1 it l 1 o n of a dilemma riidK- 
flcd the uolltical 4c 
Britain and the Condom 
two conturles. As a Is 
ity on French poUdd 
the sixteenth century, h 
identify what was-** 
problem of soYflrapuyjJ 
or limited monarch ■ 
perspective and 
greater clarity tw 
tliiukers of the mfmub 
com rived to mustw. m 1 
cceds in domonstranuai 
main response W 
although it owed -- 
neglccicd tltinkor . ,« 
century, George Law®* 
force and complauaw* 
successful rwwW «• 
lent- 

The treatment ,01 
docs hnvo a ! nuntlwrtJJ 
Several of the Intolke^ j 
confidently B . BCI ? 
on an exceedinglrf^ 
base. Professor Tr*^ 
exaggerates fL 

Locke's treatnjmt 
resistance and WW 

this can plausl b|y 

m ara 


the right °^. eve l^i£du 
to defend 


body, representing the political 
community at large in the aftermath 


of the dissolution of constitutional 
government In England, and not 
merely as -a session of the legisla- 
ture acting under conditions of un- 
usual domestic political urgency 
and international peril. In this con- 
text Professor Franklin ascribes to 
Locke a fal r Jy com preh ensi ve 

political programme (triennial 
Parliaments, ' altering tho militia, 
guaranteed tenure for judges and 
toleration). He also inclines to the 


trifle anachrowj 

little aspect 
sqch 88 
. munities 

' tb^mauer ^ j 

as a whojM 5 . JSk J 


S'PS i 


view diet Locke may have adopted 
Uie left” Whig proposals for a 



Theory 

to that of PffilSSa x 


Convention of stapler size and more 
representative charge tor than a 




normal Parliament. 


There is at least some plausibility 
to each of these views, though no 
direct' evidence in favour - of the 
second, \yhat Is not plausible, how- 
wpi gi'fan the heavy ideological' 
weight ' of prescription in seven- 
teenth- century : English- political 
argument, and the 1 ringing affirma- 
tian by Locke himself of the . Value 
end authority of the ancient con- 
stmidon within the same letter, is 


Of professor « a “ t«rL 

ispis£S^^ 

him. 

fori riMi VSiflH * 
Revolutiw ® 811 ^ 
in jfaci.ta*?®’ 


tv:-; 
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These books have a lot 

5 —a mm ifa av |n Wf\h in - 1 Iicir subjects coutdii ' l be more varied. But these boohs do have fealtircs 

■ P 5 a m conin,on ‘ Ol course, each one is uncommonly good. Beyond that, each 

ji || B SI! fl Hi onc ma k° s n disiincL conCribii I ion toils field audio Ihe larger world of 

mm "" m m ideas as well. They're all books you’ll Lie proud la own. And, finally, each 

is a book we’re proud io have published. 




. Talcs and Sketches 

Israel Edgar Allan Voe £ 

Thomas OHiveMabboU 3 Editor ft 

IIVC illlMUHlIVy .£31.50, the- two-volume set ^ 

A 111 # v j. ,r f, A PoePouni. Edited and annotated by 

W lS,aclin ’ ^uji'an the foremost Poe sdiolar in the world, fl 1 

£12.95 the late Thomas Mabbolt. . 

“Compulsory reading ior eveiy responsible person interested in the fate _ ^^fl^ 

of (lie Middle East and in the future of Israel."- Shimon Peres, Leader Plflm Q flH WfOUCI 

of Israel’s Labor Parly & Former Minister of Defense y 1 ff,wl 

mmrn mm m ^ m m m CllOnCS FriCCl 

Harvard Guide to *aso 

mi ■ -w » ‘‘Fried’s argument is well-grounded, and serious readers, es 

MOCaer H PSyCnlCItlV professionals. . . ^Il find his book both stimulating and rev 

* nun ilmi urill imil-o mi ininiir*! in lie linlrl n Pi JJi'cImiv USiaI 




ArmandM. Nicholi , , Editor 

£*9-75 

“First-class in all respects. . . It has 
something tor everybody- clinician, 
researcher, student, teacher, and 
anyone else interested in the psychi- 
atric field.” — T 7 j<? American Journal 
ofPsychialiy 

The Visible Hand 

The Managerial Revolution 
in American Business 
Alfred D. Chandler, Jr. 
to-95- .... 

Winner of the 197.8 Pulitzer and Bancroft prizes. 





Charles Fried M 

£■10.50 

‘‘Fried’s argumeiilis i vell-groundetl, and serious readers, especially 
professionals... 'will find his book both stimulating and rewarding- 
one lliat will make an impact in its field .’’-Publishei* Weekly 

Ontogeny and 
Phylogeny 

Stephen Jay Gould 

U A classic. Ontogeny and Phytogeny, so respect- 




ful toward tlie past of biology, will have a place 
in its AilureJ'-AinencYin Scientist 




The Shows of London 

Richai'd D. Allick 
5?6 pages, 195 illustrations 


“Mr. Chandler brilliantly traces tlie rise of big business and the. &* 9-75 ■ 

professionalization of maiiagenient”-T/ie Wall Sired Journal ‘‘Devilishly well-WTi Lieu, capable of infecting 
’ r * ^ ^ j ‘ non-specialists with enihusiasin, and rill e d 

f The Behavior of A 1 1. Ethological Approach 




•'m tn rn 


A Ulcf AIV Of From the 1890s to . 
ni 9 RUiy wl the Hick Modernist ! 


« ■ iiwivi jf vi the High Modernist Mode 

modern Poetry %™y rhins ■ 

wdll unquestionably be the authority in its field. . . the first and only 
large-scale history of British and American poetiy of the last eighty 
years.*’^ Douglas Bush 



m 

On Human Nature 

Edward O. Wilson 

*8.75 

“In this brilliant and wide-ranging volume, Edward 


Communicating 'S$ nS " M ‘ 

“The choicest work on ihe subject ever written, onc which is bound to remain 
tlie definitive treatment of it for years to come ”~Tf flies Litemry Supplement 

st Modc Language Acquisition 

Jill G. da Villiers and Peter A. de VilHevs 

AS.75 

and only “A thorough and completely cutren t review of the slate ; 

t eighty of the art. The discussions arc clear, lively, and above all 

balanced.”- Melissa Bowerman, University of Kansas 

•'* *' . --:.l •.^v- 1 




Harvard Concise 


Compiled by Ddn Mtchael Randel 


O. Wilson completes file trilogy that began with I/jsert Uom, *10.50, pnpei, *4.90 

n • _ . ■ - 7.3 .j j . . j.l. l.:„ . Pmnnnr'f AiiilinrifAtivp. nm 


Societies and continued with liis nowliistbric 
Sociobiology? -Robert Nisbct , . 

(Asnilablc Oclobcv 1978) 


Compact, authoritative, and up-to-date, ^ 
tlie perfect music guide for the home, for « 

students, teachers and professional musicians. 

(Available Novel) ibcr.1978) 



Qunbridge, Massachusetts / London, England/ Sydney, .Australia: ; ; . 
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BOOKS FROM BUCKNELL 

COMPLETE POEMS OF GEORGE 
SANTAYANA 

A Critical Edition 
William G. Holzbargsr 
This collection includes Sonlnydna's un- 
published as well os his previously pub- 
lished verse. lt represents his final inten- 
tions regarding Ms work, insofar as could 
be determined by shidyfngeach poem from 
its earliest surviving state lo its lost. 

forthcoming 

A MILTON ENCYCLOPEDIA 
William B. Hunter, Jr., General Editor 
JolmT. SfiBWcreis & John M. Steednwit, 
Co-Edllets 

Purvis E. Boyette & Leonard Nathan son, 
Assothite Editors 
When complete, this Encyclopedia will 
comprise eight volumes, bringing together 
virtually oH of the important Information on 
Iho ll/o, works, lines, ouid Influence of- 
Milton. 

Vof. 1 & 2, published 
Vols. 3-8, forthcoming 
8-vohim* let $180.00 

Each $ 26.00 

BEHAVIORAL VARIATION 
Caw Study of e Malagasy Lenttr 
The Primates Serh* 

Alison 1 F. Richard ; 

Until recently tfie pnuTmlan s have received 
scant attention In the literature. In this 
malt thorough field rase vch to dale on the 
lemurs of Madagascar, Richard has studied 
the effects of environment on social or- 
ganization. $22.60 

JOSE GUTIERREZ SOLANA 

Pointings & Writings 
Jose Luis Barrio -Garay 
Solano Is considered to be one of the moil ; 
significant Spanish artists since Goya. 
Barrte-Garoy examines the nature and 
development of Solano's iconography and 
relates the oeuv/s to Spanish pictorial and ‘ 
literary tr editions. More than 280 illustra- 
tions, In monochrome and color. 

$40.00 

YEATS, JOYCE, AND BECKETT 
New Light on Three Modem Irish Writers 
Kathleen McGrsiy aid John Un lonelier, 
Wjois v 

This major collection includes critical es- 
says, personal Interviews with Ihe sub- 
fee Is* friends, photographs, and biblio- 
graphies. The contributors ora Berncrd 
Bens lock, Austin Clarice, John Eiehrodf, 
Adrienne Qordner, Carola Giedicn- 
Weleker, Nathan Holper, Sighla Kennedy/ 
Jack MocGowron, Vivien Merc lor, Ray- 
mond Porter, Rubin Robirwvhr, Margaret 
Solomon, WifHam Yotk Tindall, Aim Veals, 
and the editors, Busko led. ^ g gg 

THE COMPUTE NARRATIVE PROSE 
OF CONRAD FERDINAND MEYER 
Yolwe 1,1872-1879 
Yolme 2, 1*81-169! 

Translated by George F. Fetters, David B, 
Dkfccns, and Marlon W. Sonnenfold, 
Introduction by George F, Felkeri 
Meyer, a prominent figure in German 
literature and one of the moil important 
Swiss writers, was a master of realistic 
prose, fattens for his historical toies. "The 
tnmstarions are on a uniformly Mgh level, 
Cftmbhlng accuracy wRh raadabillly . . . A 
tine piece ofwoifc,"— HapryZohn, Germ 
Quarterly 

— Sobcled by .Choke os an Oufslartdlng 
Academic Bock of l?76-~- 

2 volumes, each $22.60 

COSMIC SATIRE IN 
CONTEMPORARY N0Y6L 
John Tilton 

This, critical study is devoted to three 
* ■- Barth's, GILES GO AT -BOY, 

Tsspafi*?; 

fern*. 

IS Sfare a coqnflM-. 

. --- t-H dudliy- of human 

„ VR* W. Hie caraaquancsV W 

bur tpobfflty or rennol to ftcoghlz* ourf rue : 
sehros. v ■> - : _ $*50 
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Re-auditing the accounts 


By Duncan Macleod 


IlKUBEKT G. GUTMAN : 

Slavery and the Numbers Game 
A Critique of Time on the Cross 
183pp. University of Illinois Press 
(AUI’G). £5.60 (paperback, £ 2 . 10 j. 

PAUL DAVID, HERRRRT G. 
GUTMAN, RICHARD SUTC1I, PETER 
TEMIN, GAVIN WRIGHT; 

Reckoning With Slavery 
A Critical Study in the Quantitative 
History of American Negro Slavery 
41Gpn. Oxford University Press. 
£8-75 (paperback, £3.75) . : 

In Time oti 


brief discussion of urban occupa- 
tional structure was based upon 
unreliable data ; and so on. 

On many of these issues Fogcl 
and Engei-mau's critics have intro- 
duced new dnta or have recomputed 
the old, but choir positive sugges- 
tions arc frequently as unsatisfac- 
tory ns those they wish them to re- 


imiced a partial extension of that 
of slaves. (It does not necessarily 
follow that freedom has therefore 
to be seen us u reward for a 
good” performance us a slave.) 

Tito above computations and 
observations might moke one loss 
ready to agree with Giitiiuiii’.i insis- 
tence that “if a poi-iiciilnr hiW 


and Engerman , alIl 
probato record M 
they cannot £ £ 


'* 1 1 


sort of Tnswwt'n!! b ? 

Engerman soS ^ v : 
quent use of K L»i 

coninmw t«-- 


company with S *33*- 
Purpose. Somewhat im 4 - ^ 
«‘«tt and sZS”*».. 


TLS JUNE 2. 


tufvlv iMve l«l JO j /.harp decline 
nsl.tve price*- But his conclusion 
I lie decline would in turn 
it 1 ul t i» « ‘list option of the jmliti- 

* ; -..a tmir i-ci ni lilii'iiitii is 


tjl'aiid economic equilibrium is 
hardly warrant etl. As he notes, must 
large phmter.s were nut in tlie 
Tnarkei for slaves— ns buyers or as 
sellers. They had not realized the 
Hpital gains repiescmcd by the 
rise 1° P lIce Hicir slnves in 'he 
^ 1850 s ; why nsstimc they would 
f. suffer greatly from equally tin- 
rea iized losses h decade later ? The 
fluctuations might affect such 
matters as their credit rnifng, hut 
■ ic nn i-<>H£nn in believe tllC 

society 



Time on the Cross without actually 
QIi S o-solving them. It should be rela- 


and Stanley Engerman sought to ^,!!^L uaUy l eTC ^ 

present wfiat they described as n " p 1 . 1 1,1,11 n ,,ink *^ is* 

revolurioiiHi'v nc w portrnit of s[.iv> inudL moie nccurjttly ami more sue- 
£? & X y fiShed StmL 'll.ev the rh,^ chapters which 

he co-authored with Richard Sutcli 


nuproadi, somraimr*.? 


, CSV. *...£» -- — 

;tlvely easy to test the sensitivity of 
Fogel and En german’s index to 
cotton prices and production, and 
k should be possible to make iong- 
raage comparisons of Northern and 
Southern price levels. The authors 



w ijii 

: j 

v- i'-** •’ j ; f 

m .fjilh 

a i ^ 

is . 


ery in the United States. They 
argued that Southern agriculture 
was considerably more efficient 
than Northern agriculture and that 
the greater efficiency derived from 
the practice of slavery. They des- 
cribed slaveholders as effective dir- 
ectors of large-scale enterprises and 
slaves as effective workers and 
capable junior and middle mana- 
gers. The system, they said, worked 
well from on economic standpoint 

because slaveholders extracted 

labour from their slaves by develop- -structure in Charleston, to which he 
log a rational system of incentives devotes several, pages 


in Necfreiiing With Slavery. 

Nevertheless, it is worth looking 
more closely ut one or two of Gut- 
man’s calculations. His discussion 
of the number of slaves who were 
overseers is marred, for example, 
by faulty arithmetic and, as in other 
cases, his-figurcs differ from those 
he nnd Sutcli jointly calculated. But 
the most instructive example is his 
treatment of slave occupation^ 



is apparent thnt between 22 and 
25 per cent of all skilled workers 
were enslaved, compared with a 
slave proportion of the population 
or 34 per cent. These figures 
approximate more closely to those 
suggested by Fogcl and Engerman 
than to Gutman’s. Gutman describes 
ns “ nearly absurd ” Fogel und 
Engerm mi’s notion that 5G per cent 


standing of the chaX 
*J e . diet. Their r« 
contribution, however i 
exposure of the laita 
existing quantitative daub 
mg a comprehensive inter 
of the lives of slaves. Hni 
the possibility of greatly i* 


Temin are more suggestive than 
definitive in their criticisms. Thus, 
4heir assertion that slaves wore more 
productive than free workers not 
SecJuse they worked harder or 
fetter, but because they worked 
mper, Is unsupported by direct 

_. — — ddenco. It is on inference from the 

the store of such data vKgXireatcr number of frnst-frcc days 
vinclng this reader, at lUu i (he South nnd the greater oppor- 


find rewards ; and because slaves 
took an equally rational advantage 
of the system. The overt use of 


Fogel and Engerman , 
half a page of [ext on 


force and the application of penal- 
ties were far Jess important, as man relied upon _ 

they _ sow it, than the pattern of census which is eminently unrcli- 

nncifnrn nrAiihuno hlmv iIamu<I1ui .i.fa ml ’• ■ « 


The maiu thrust of Gutman 's 
criticism is that Fogel and Engcr- 
mati relied upon an 1848 Charleston 


positive incentives obey describe. 
They argued that slavery was char- 
acterized bv economically rational 
decision-making by masters und 
rational responses by slaves. A* a 
result, tlie living conditions and 


able. They did so because it 
described slave occupations, which 
were not included in the federal 
census. But a comparison of the 
Charleston census with the fcdernl 
census of 1850, with respect to 


fies, although of the city’s workforce VeTe^kil^d acc— °Ee 

in the subject. 6 l 0 of ovcr 50 P ei tent. involved. Riaference, and one which is presuni. 

w, ’ ,r “i- 1 -*-"*- — » - -* Poeel nnd Fni»i»rii«n*«!rJt 8 W-V capable of verification or 

inn of slave life ifdi?fc.W alsifica “ on from a stUt,y uE P ln »tn 

WC nre asted tC 

Pllf* snrmtd ia th#!r ifbimB®' 1 ® H Oil trust. 


iiv elaborate this exnmplc at 
length ? Althuugh the figures 


Wh 
such 

presented here are" at least as 
plausible as those offered hy Gut- 
man, they muy not be much more 
so. No, the exam pie is significant 


tinn 

target 

Tlio second is their ireuix 
ovcrnll impact of ihiq 
Southern economic life." 


"• j •» awi'iiuun ao tuner n economic lilt Dt®i^ t0 w ^ at precisely Fogel and 

partly because it is one of the few more fully a criticism ibi«F ngernian s critic s have achieved in 
calculation!) nor reworked hy Gut- Paul David and Peter ToiB“ ,eir *K*mpt t0 demolish Time on 
ninn and Sutcli tugeihcr ; more Wright in Recfconins Cross ' UsIn S similar method- 


. ,* — “ — j — . teiisua ui ioau. wun icsncct to 

social arrangements of slaves were su biects common to both rnvH.u 

■ft - ?* jss g- “r'sy 


•"6 Mil UTI.IB1I 

well-being depended the profits of 
their masters. 

Within a very short period oE 

E ears thnt portrait of slavery has 
cen subjected to ou unprecedented 
..quantity and, intensity of. criticism. 
The two books under review tiro 
typical of the best of that criticism. 
Directly, or by implication, they 
raise three mnjor question*. Is 
Fogoi and Eugermuu'.s portrait his- 
torically accurate ? Is the diametric 


would have been well. He deter- 
mined, however, to prove not only 
that Fogoi and Engerman were 
wrong, but that they could not he 
rlplit. To do so he sought to sub- 
stitute calculations of his own. But, 
not heading his own criticisms, ho 
employed the same Charleston 
census und, while purporting to he 
making a comparison, lie actually 
employed (fata not comparable to 
those used by Fogel nml Engerman. 


. — ------- - - — .HUiiu ilium u,y mum iiuu uiigermnn, 

approach employed hy them-tm nid Thus, without comment, lie fed into 
or an obstacle to our understand ng his equations a definition of adult 
br iho nature of slavery? Finall- *- — 1 - 


man and Sutcli tugeihcr ; more 
importantly, it reveals something 
about Gutman's methodology and 
attitude. First, he would nppenr to 
nave employed those assumptions 
and calculations best designed to 
mnxiiiuzc his disagreements with 
Hogel and Engerman. Second, he 
fails to assess accurately the sensi- 
nvity nf his calculations ‘in different 
underlying assumptions. Third, 

f ,iven an almost unlqiin set or 
igiircs— the ('hiiricstou census-— he 
wus utlit hie in deny himself (lie 
luxury of using it despite his own 
evidence regarding its unreliability, 
These tendencies urn not peculiar 
lo Guiinnn. For exnmplu the 
iissiimpLiun that any statistics me 


especially in view of the oqunlly 
diometi'ic approach of their critics. 


Wright in Reckoning iril 
dismisses Fogcl and Eng 
tonilou that Southern 
durivod from a high _ 
ductivity made possible 
labour. “The alternUhe_ 
he writes, “iiolds that bct. 
historical relationships Ad 
on the Cross identlflistf 
teristics of slavery asi 
production, ore betrer fl. 
thc one fuiidamental djai 
in the Southern eronom 
-sinn of cotton demand.' 
Engerman, he suggests, - 
misled by exceptionally kf 
of demand in tlio 1850 s, el 
reflection of that denari 
high prices and produca* 
recorded In the 1859 cetjt 
hew 


take 

It Is Important, then, to be sure 


have Fogoi and Engorninn 
succeeded In demonstrating' the 
vftlue of a similar quantitative 
appnoBcli to almost any ’arid ovary 
historical question ? 

; Slavery mid the Numbers Game 
was first published as a review of 
Tima on the Cross. It is nearly 200 
pages long and surveys only a part 
of the ground covered by Fogel and 
Engerman. It is obvious that one 
cannot here raubject Slavery and 
the Numbers Game and the even 
longer Reckoning With. Slavery, to 
the same kind oE exacting critfcisrn 
to which they -subject Time on 
the Cross : not, at least, in the same 
detail. 

^The first point ■ to be made Is 


m ms equations a definition of adult- «*wnpui»n mat any stain tics me """1.,, rf™ i 859 o 

y, hood quite different to that cm- 5® liep ,Ila » n«»e mil only plagued wlK rlinv relv so he»r 

ly ployed by Pogel and Engerman. ? ,n } a o« the truss but persists in C * ,0y . , Cy , _ 

If, for the sake of nraument r l ! ho bo ‘ ,k s under review. Take, . Like i David and Terma, 

for instance, tho disciissinn in sisis rliot it is im^ 
Reckoning With Shinny t»f tho pore the productiritf « 
effect of slave migration upon slave cops: Fogel and 
family stability. Fngel ami Unuor- cloncy index beconies tw * 
man J.a.l rollod ?„ par t upon more Hum 
estimates for MnryJand made bv heavily weighted by t« F 


If, for the sake of argument, we 
accept as accurate the proportion 
of skilled to unskilled sluves 
revealed in the Charleston census 
(as Gutman does), hut use the 1850 
census as giving a better estimate 
of the actual numbers of slaves and 
others (as Gutman implies wa 
ought); if we weight the figures 


not by tlie 25 per cent 
Gutman asserts, but by the less than 
24 per cent his own figures reveal : 
then, a recalculation produces 
answers quite different from those 
offered by Gutman. He calculates 
that 14 per cent of the skilled 
workers were slaves, 15 per cent 

*We ; tte second Js whmi'thg wSi# -'ShftM^Recd"^ per cent 


do attempt to substitute findin« 
their own for thom offered by Fogel 
and Engerman they frequently tail 
to carry much conviction. This is 
particularly the case when the dis 


that tho critiques under discussion per ce , nt °f the skilled 

J.™ r-ss tebScfiTia ^ Z S 

wene ^whites. 1 .Recdmputed ias sue- °“ t ' or ' SD ot 0 migration of slaves who tive ls nol Dase0 vKarsi 

gest^ abcfvft 1 the ‘figures become SBJSMl Poorly supported as his gj* quantiflcatjw*^' p < ! 

respectively 22 per cent, 13 uer w m c w s ’ eJ 10 ^ ls 88 yet n ° firmer ro ta ke ?t dn tnijfc ^ 

cent. a?ifT K tiAr ooRf 1 " basis for offering another -.rJM 


ropor 

suffered family disruption. The 
guess was unsupported by evidence 
® nd , 'fas apparently designed 
to fall between two equally 
unsupported guesses already avail- 
able in the literature. Gutman end 
Hutch continue: "Our quarrel, 

however, not with Colderwood’s 
estimate or the proportion of. the 
out-of-state migration of slaves who 


to see them comiw™ 
them agricultural 
duction. It surely bg 
moreover, to do more/B" 


moreover, to 
assert tlie peculliwR^ JJ 
would be revealed » 4 . 
of averages drawn frojn. w *j 

SK S , JEg 

ss? - ?. srsa.«t» 


cent, and 65 per cent. 

One could eo fm-rliPi* 



Wright’s 

of scale Is ^riik ! 

small farmer® 
of growing '*“^5 
cotton ns -a 
Thus the oWSgjFSi 
advanced by , a 

m o 1 SK rel 

prosperity e«ua»y 

more than tb«; 8* , 


logical and data frameworks they 
wve successfully Faulted that book's 
^plction of slave life. But they 
.java done little more than make 
unprqven— although plausible and 
jxpendftlly verifiable — charges re- 
jecting its arialyses of the overall 
economic, .character of the institu- 
/ ... 

.Perhaps the most interesting 
oi/ic/an ran tain ed in Reckoning 
nun Slavery appears in the dis- 
cussion by David and Temin of the 
Asocial, ethical aqd methodological 
- assuaptions they -.'deem' to - underly 
Fogel and Engerman’s approach. 
Time on tha Cross ottempts 
iwwedly to maintain an ethical 
lutraiity. David and Temin cast 
mbt on that neutrality by noting 
[fee the kinds of comparisons and 
imeworks utilized by Fngel and 
igerman impose particular slants 
their interpretation. Their calcu- 
ons respecting the so-called 
jropriatlon rate (the rate at 
, Ich owners creamed off the 
tofllp of the labour of their slaves) 
X for example, upon compnrt- 
of an investment in slaves 
i alternative investments. But to 
al with slaves as portfolio in vest- 
cat Items Is to see matters wholly 
cm the. perspective of owners. 
[Considered in this way’- it is 
possible so to calculate the 
’i* ana benefits that the rate of 
■ *** l approximates 10 or 12 per 
|j“ the rate of return is not 
ISWnw the same as the expro- 
!™,T*te, It is ari-ived nt by 
aim tin g revenues expected to 
by the slave through- 
lifetime and adding interest 
cover the “ loan” to the 
^ through his or her unremu- 
S?*_P fln °ds. But, as David and 
ZJsSpt out, a comparison of 
fl ‘. ee People, as 1 opposed 
uyJ^apansOQ with alternative 
would produce quite 
. Free P e °P le do 
s levy , interest and other 

' pfrjfld. . , for unromunorative 
‘fa f' ‘Oter-^eneratlonal -loans 
I'heaiiM ® ' .Usmg,;. undiscounted 
leaving aside interest 


deal of work across tlio 

nf tlio social scicncui. In ilmir 
readiness to infer the lH-h.iviiinr uf 
individuals and specific gmups 
from aggregate il.iia, Fngel nnd 
hngfrinim arc major, hut by n u 
munns unique nffeuders. They made 
inferences about planter mot i valient 
from macro-economic data, ami 
about slave family life from mortal- 
ity and fertility tables which were 
by no means the only plausible 
inferences which rlic data could 
sustain: and they did nut test those 
inferences. In each case they pit- 
ferred indirect to direct evidence, 
rejecting, ns unreliable, direct si mo- 
ments _ by contemporaries, and 
accepting, ns objective, stnt istical 
data of an indirect nature. David 
and Temin rightly take them to task. 
They might hnvu noted that their 
criticisms almost exactlv parallel 
those made hy other perceptive 
commentators on social science 
methodology: Sir Peter Mcdawar 
comes to niind, for example. 

Natural science has made great 
strides through the use of inductive 
reasoning, but natural scientists 
have not usually identified their 
inferences with facts. They have 
subjected them to experimentation 
and observation, always ready 
either to wrify or to reject rhem. 
Too ninny social .scientists have con- 
fused Inference with fact, 
hypothesis with thesis. To some 
degree the problem is Integral to 
their disciplines, and this is 
nowhere more true than in the case 
of history. Unable to experiment, 
historians arc also frequently un- 
able to ostnblislt u data base, for 
the purpose of testing their 
inferences, which is distinct from 
the data which gave rise to them 
in the first place. Clearly, we have 
yet to come to terms with the limi- 
tations for many purposes of induc- 
tive reasoning processes. David and 
Temin warn of the danger: what a 
pity it is that the authors of Shivery 
and ihe Numbers Game and 
Reckoning With Slavery did not 
always heed the warning. 

These two books are, to a con- 
siderable extent, successful criti- 
cism. But they do not enrry very 
much further forward our under- 
standing of slavery. Nor, in the 
process of criticism, do they nlways 
suggest that their approach is likely 
,tq do so in the future. Kenneth 
Stnmpp writes an introduction to' 
'Reckoning With Slavery. Tlie nne 
“traditional" historian to con- 
tribute, he notes the obsession of 
cliometricians with .rationality nnd 


new & recent books from M 


General 


more tuan 
of large unite » 

!L er JL?tirth«nV If F °sel nnd Enger"- 

,0 mrid. AW- 


crla/1? 0 ‘ w qqlri calculate an 
ni? p rRte of something 
par ceflt- Fogel nnd Enger- 


substitutlng calculations for Imagin- 
ation they often anpenr. moreover, 
arrogant in tlieir formula tiotis and 
presentations. 

In one important respect these 
books have done a disservice both 
to the object of their criticism and 
to their readers. Not able to see 
the wood for the trees, they have 
failed to note the one very consider- 
able virtue of Time on tha Crou. 
The institution of slavery con- 
tained masters and slaves; it helped 
to define the race relations of a 
multi-racial society ; and it consti- 
tuted a mode of economic produc- 
tion. We need an interpretation of 
slavery which integrates these fac- 
tors, an interpretation which sees ' 
the institution whole. Fogel and 
Engerman attempted to provide that 
interpretation, in his recent Roll, 
Jordan, Roll, for example, Eugene 
Genovese provided a sophisticated 
account of the socio-political inter- 
nal dynamics of slavery. Fogoi and 
Engerman tried to relate the 
internal dynamics to a consideration 
of the institution as a mode of pro- 
duction. That they failed is now 
clear : but it was an ambitious and 
* ar tr°ni ignqble. failurey.^. ^ . 

The Colonial Records of South Caro- 
lina, Series 1, comprising the Jour- 
nal of the Commons House of 
Assembly from November 14, 1751, 
to October 7, 1752, is edited by Terry 
W. Lipscomb : arid R. Nicholas 
Olsberg and published for the South 
Caa-olipa Department of Archives 
and History by the University of 
South Carolina Press’ (471pp. 
$27.50). The records .contain the 
texts of many acts Rnd bills for . the 
" better ordering of negroes J ‘, “ pre- 
serving of the peace with Indians') 
keeping the creeks clean and so 
forth. A continuing conflict between 

. the governor and the House of 
Assembly also figures largely in the 
Journal. The background to- Hus 
episode in British colopiallsra is a 
westward expansion into Cherokee 
territory, an enterprise that the 
governor was trying to keep under 
■ hie exclusive. control.. This volume 
is the eleventh in a continuing series 
: from tlte South Carolina Department 

'of Archives and History^ 


Robert Schrank 
Ten Thousand Working Days 
" it is not this catalogue ol a life's 
labour that makes Ten Thousand 
Working Days worth talking about 
and reading. It’s that Schrank brings 
vividly to life the people he met and 
worked with every slop of the way 
— ach chapter is devoted lo a 
separate kind of work experience— 
Ihe smell and savour of the working 
place, Ihe reasons why one kind of 
work mattes for warmth and friendli- 
ness on the job. and another a cold, 
withdrawn hostility. ” New York Post 
0 262 191G9 6 £8.75 due soon 

Irving Louis Horowitz, editor 
Science, Sin and Scholarship 
The Politics of Reverend Moon and 
the Unification Church 
This collection of specialty written 
articles delves Into the multifarious 
aBpecis and activities of the Unifi- 
cation Church, one of America's 
more recent sects. 

0 282 08100 8 £8.75 aulumn 




Paolo Mallei 
Beyond the Moon 
An eminent Italian astrophysicist 
takes ub on an Imaginary JoumBy 
beyond Ihe moon to the sun and 
planets, to the stars and galaxies, 
to the outer limits of Ihe known 
universe and of human knowledge. 

0 262 13133 1 £8.75 due Boon 

Jacob Bronowski 
A Senas of Ihe Future 
Essays In Natural Philosophy 
“ Opinions about this book will . 
depend .upon the spirit in which it is 
read. It tackles the most Intractable 
of all philosophical problems : The 
relation between objective truth as a 
sciential sees It and subjective 
consciousness as a man feela It In 
himself. .% . Those who relish- every 
thoughtful reexamination of this ‘ ;■ 

problem will appreciate Ihe elegance ' 
with whioh It is presented. In brief, 
it is a book lo bo read not so muoh 
for instruction as for delight." Brio 
Ashby, Nature 
0 262 0219.8 5 £7.25 

Linguistics & 
Communication ; 


Morris Hallo. Joan Brvsnen and 
George A. Miller, editors 
Linguistic Theory and 
Psychological Reality 
Tlio authors and contributors lo this 
book feel that developments in 
linguistics and psychology arB 
leading to similar conclusions by 
separate routes, and explore the 
implications of these apparently 
parallel developments in this book 
after extended collaboration and 
exchange of ideas. 

0 262 08095 8 £12.25 due soon 


Humanities 


Judith Wechsier, editor 
On Aesthetics In Science . 

“ The contributors to this unusual 
collection of essays — two physicists, 
a mathematician, a metallurgist, a 
psychologist and a social theorist 
— air agree that aesthetic judgments 
are crucial to BCienoe. . . . These 
clearly writtenessays explore such ' 
topics as the importance of personal 
style lo discovery and Invention, ' 
theoretical paradigms in the • , i . 
evolution of 9Clence, and Ihe 
productive yet generally unacknow- 
ledged role of complex Images in 
scientific work." Publishers Weekly 
0 262 2308B 7 £8.75 

Carol Qoufd . 

Marx's Social Ontology 
Based on Marx's recently translated 
middie-period work, the G rundrlase, 
Gould argues that Marx was engaged 
in a single enterprise throughout 
hla works, specifically the 
construction of a systematic and 
philosophical theory of society 
She clarifies further the valUB theory 
underlying Marx’s critique of modern 
society and explores the question 
of how philosophy can play a major 
role In understanding and resolving 
Boclai Issues. 

0 262 07071 5 £10.50 due BOOR 

Political Science 
& Sociology 


Architecture & 
Urbar^PIannin^^ 

Prepared by the Institute tor 
Architecture and Urban Studies 
Stanford Anderson, editor 

On Streets 

Streets as Elements ot Urban 
Structure , 

including over 300 illustrations, 
this study examines streets ns ipalial 
structures. It gauges the extent 
to which street networks provide 
continuity, differentiation and 
disruption ol the urban fabric and 
the ways In which they mould tlie 
character of civil and domestic life. 
And It outlines the possibilities of 
restructuring streets and street css. 
0 262 01036 4 £31.50 due aijlumn 



Jamas F..Kavanagh and Winifred 
Strange, ed/fora 
Speech and Language in the 
Laboratory, School end Clinic 
This book reportB the proceedings 
of a .1876 conference which exam- 
ined both ihe present state of 
research in speech and language, 
and how communication of that 
research to those concerned with 
itB practical application might be .. 
improved. 

0 262 11065 2 £15.75 due aeon 



; < 


t Pefer Pearce 

structure In Nalurs as a Strategy 
far Design 

Nature al all levels builds respon- 
sive and adaptive structures that 
conserve material and energy 
resources : this book leads the 
. designer fn this * natural '-direction, 
beyond the familiar llmllations 
of the right-angle and-lha ouba. 

0 262 16064 1 £31.60 due soon 

Horaolo Camlnoa end Reinherd 

Goaf fieri 

Urbanization Primer 
Project Assessment, s/fa analysis, 
design criteria lor site end services, 
or almllBr dwelling envlronmoms in 
developing areas, with a docu- 
■ menlary collection ol plioiographs on 
urbanization. 

This Is a conceptual and praotiqal 
guide for working out projjJems dnd 
determining policies on urbanization 
projects In the Third World. U ' 

. .Includes data and Illustrations not 
available In any other current u 
‘source. ■; 

03066 7 £19.25 dua autumn 


Science 


John A. Marcum 
The Angolan Revolution ' - 

Volume II : Exile Politics end ■ 
Guerrilla Warfare, 7962-7976- * 

By waiting until now'to publish thUT 
second voiumje the author Has been 
able to bring the story of lh* ' *' 
Angolan revolutlbn to Jls dsClfclva ' 
culmination, to the: arid of nil ora- 
0 262 13138 6 £21. 00' dto soon' ' 


.franklln'H. Portugal and Jaok S. 
Cohen •• 

A Century of DNA 
\A History of Ihe Discovery oft he 
. Structure and Function ol the 
'Genetic Sub&ianoa 
’■'The authors are lo be congratu- 
lated for the many evidences this 
. book shows of care An attention lo 
detail, and for the patience and . • 
determination that was undoubtedly 
- .required to bring the work tq atith 
: b successful bdndliiston " Robert, 
Olbyi Nature Y.-- • : 

■ ",Thqra are mwy ways of wrWnq the 
, . Watery. of recent -science. While the 
'topic of -IhlB book IS oh a o. 

/ much lias been written, Portuqal-nnd 
.Cjohen hays worked Ironr « npw ‘ . 

: angle to produce a readable and 
• informative account. 1 ' flOo^rf 
: Freedman, New Scientist 
; 0 ?62 18067 $ £12.25., i ,' 

' to 



Colin Cherry 

On Human Communication . • ®M'7the Klni^W^ 

’• Written for the general reader, . * ■ California,' northjesalem CbtoflaohiT 1 *•} 1 GnoyftHH? 

this book is a survey of . : •>. * • and Ihe Utah Valiev) . ; The legists live " • Malbema 


Mafhemaf/pa/ Soo/efy of Japan 
' ' lyanega and YUkfyosl '> 

editors . 

Dictionary, of 


; ! ; • . 

hlBtc/y of each cornftmnlty. Iha. ''^'.o .^Ah-.iriviiluatjla, gp-fo-data, sophtstF 
. .* physical vyo r.ka '(hem.e^iyea.-crop . - f- '• .dated refererice, it Is without- j 


survey 

cybernetics Information theory 


( HngulBtlos-mathdme 


• physical Wo rka '(heirid^lveg, -prop • •- r' ■ .dat^cf n 

psychology-semantioB). Whet an . • . \ produotloji. .the wm'Jhqomy. dli\ie. precedent or peer in 'Ihe maths- 
assemblage of toots and speoulajipn 1 Y systems as j&yrijp Pj^nd^ncpme. * mallcal Utaralure ,^ American . 

. . . A fascinating and sllmulatlrtb dtstribgtlon^oni Jrpyraud torfiw - }. Mtdhdrdiihet Monthly ■ 

book. '* Physics Today : ' > . . ^aroairatbaled,4nW.W'«d!ior4ifa\ w i' -t'-afreourae, such s bqok'ohh^Hly 

This rsviBsd third edition Include* a\. . , slmUlatlpn'-pPogrtm\lo^|^'4&YY'' ; v YRlfritO ba a btarf: this qha pfoyas to 
* •• The Tltjie* Higher 



new chapter and updated 
bibliography. - 

0 262 03065 7 £12,25 3fd ed|Uon 


twq volumes 


The MIT Press 
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ferrod bluiikets, copper. bobuCLO, winter dant« m . 
molasses, rum, and muskets') l‘rc>- nni-lutch wasn»f 
fessor Fisher, quoting a nuniher of break the wiii 


he refreshment of Dickens 


, - break the culhnLi i* 

exasperated, out-of-pocket met- Nootka the tSi l-®* 
chants and trading tort operators, Salish, 'the 

llic Indian high marks in die Ilia TUncHr7_ 


gives 

gauging the value of liis property. 


Vancouver : University of 


stubborn of a n th,V-i 
with , the 

„c w «» 

mi tiui inhered by whites mid faced j“ s ,, 

rl e 


But ill iho latter half of the 
nineteenth century, when lie was 


Michael Slater 


with the frequently combined 
efforts of -settlers, commercial fish- 
ermen, miners, would-be lumber 


nearly succeeded, 

B’s. 



IlHLEEK 1 IU.OTSON : 

Letters of Charles Dickens 
une 4: 1M4-1S4S 

p p. Ciuretuion Press: Oxturd 
varsity Press. 


£ 20 . 


Genoa for a year; mi cmmii-. Italian 
siglu-seeiog with ;« dramatic mid- 
win ter dash back to London in read 
his second Christinas Hook t«i his 
friends ; elaborate iiniuteur theatri- 
cois ; a brief unliappy period us 
editoi- of the fledgling Daily News ; 
a newspaper campaign against 
capital punishment ; deluded udviie 
rn Miss Cnutts on her projected 
” home for # fallen women " : and a 
second rfeuitbuigL-mem, first in 
Lati&atuie and then to Paris- lie 
also involves himself intensely in 


iliiickly wcai led of her: “as fie u lit- in mg in us tin- gli-mu, nnlicijiati vo of 
a In tic wo in ii n, and as free fiom uf- .i cluiJlcnge successfully met, iluir 
fvcuitimi or fnininlity of any kind, nliiM coma into her eye when she 
,is ever breathed **. And we disenv.-r finds Dickens introducing a quutii- 
ilmt he was still seeking in June tinn with “As somebody once said 
1846 "some public employment-- nr mi in dimly else, somewhere or 


M»nie CoiiiinUsipnersliip nr Inspcctm- oilier , , Mis fnvmn iie Goldsmith 
■'Hip, or die like 1 ' in give liimsdf qumaiitui, “in ,i concatenation 


four 
uii.iiiriu- 


“simie permanent iU-pciidencL- be- accordingly 1 ', which crops up 
sides Literature" i editing a daily limes, is lefi mysteriously on 
paper leaving proved totally nn.siiiied in led, however, 
lo his Temperament) — sinking evi- 

deuce of his deep uiux-nainties Very rarely do tlie notes go Le- 


the year 1862 alone, 
ly one third of the 


received for Choir wealth 


spirit*. The prodwf 

The settlers looked on Indian SJroughout^^^J 
land u 9 fnrmluiMl going tin waste masks, sliver work 
and found ways to rnke it: for carvings m wmi'Ju 
Instance, the Hudson’s Bay Com- whose spiritual mw* ' 
jinny hurried to excuse itself and mnnship remain H$| 


her absorbing preface to tills ??“ rria g e u “f 

■* i,lume of Clinrloa Dickon,', “ SSVVn 


•ii y Ij uvcllei-s, to oveilit-.n llmv.'ii- 
iug'b satirical communis in Kli/.i- 
belli Harrell ahum Dickens's dmicu 
of godfather!, for Ills fourth non, in 
learn a bi/uirc uiietduie (jocosely 
refc-ned to Ly Dickens; a built Lade 
irolliiiifPs fiist ni.irriagi-, to (.hiiipse 
Muin-kiun Millies acting Mis Gump 
in. private theatricals with the 
Dismelis mid, always, m hear the 
Ki-eal Mae ready grumbling i, n|. 
oiisly into liis jmirnaJs alimii evei v- 
tiling and every hod v. The im.il 

cf *ecl is to bring -the Ditkens 
world of these three veins 
vividly to life for us in all its tic-mil 
uud complexity. And, us u kind <.f 
hum 


iibnut the future at ill is lime, just ytmd_ what Is really relevant and hnnus, sve also have, published liu-ie 

c- genuinely enriching to our under- ,ni ' , * w f* r y* lime, Dickens's ill- 


7, Kathleen Tillotsnn quotes . - ... , 

Jr's Judgment that rite years tl,M - r J ’ la - Ce ' ai,d he devotes Inm- 
io 1846 formed the " tnruiiig- 
" of Dickens’s career. Mermi 


before the 14 tiirning-pniiu" was sue 
ressfully navig.it eil. 


others by lenniug on a House of highly skilled and 
Commons committee report pre- nrtists today or* 


bjvttJ 


Though con temporary accounts viously used tu good effect on the nearly everywhere 


Maoris in Now Zealand, asserting Columbia, as i visit h. 
that tile Indians had only “ quail- Victoria nn<t V»«, 


being turned into fied dominion ” over tlie land, 


Victoiia and 
demonstrate, and their 


Voattrl 


or alive, and 


away for ever. 


many white 
I they would 
taking 


their 


effect of which Ralph Elli- 


Tlie Indian had withstood the in- 


Commercial fishermen looked on 
tinic-hnllowed Indian fishing 
grounds in rivers, estuaries and 
bays as inadequately used 
resources and took them' over by 
plain force or by force of greater 
mechanical expertise. Miners 
looked on Indian riverbanks and 
strenmbeds, especially in the 

„ .. Fraser mid Thompson Rover . . 

in the 1770s, and had in some ways watersheds and on the Queen Char- the reality of the Mai 

lotte Islands, as nntcutiul glory- i>H} the nineteenth “ 
holes of placer gold and ran the 
fiul inns off or shot them us claim- 
jumpers. Lumbermen began their 
tentative rehearsals of the even- 
tually to be porfected atrocity culled 
clear-cutting without a by -your- 


Indians, both young 
are no longer 
"devilry" or ”• |i 
of lies ,r (to quote ai__ 
cun missionary aandl 
Duiicnii) or prohibited i 
must be one of the i 
laws ever passed in Kw 
C on tact and Conlfia i 
wirh a great deal d 
reserve, but perbopi kil 
well: to have clarified nl 


ufeu'it ended its serial pubiica 
in June 1844 having failed to 
jprure tbe huge audience of The 
Curiosity Shop ( despite the 
it success scored by A Christ- 
Carol in December 1843;. In- 
1 of writing desperately on, 
sver, Dickens resolved to take 
■self out of rhe market altogether, 
far as fall-length novels were 
grned, in rhu hojte of a trium- 
itl return, ufrer n long interval, 
refreshed and strengthened 
5rs. litis huge gamble, forui 
sli 


nuiT id i. lie curing by mcsnieri^m of 
u phdiUbm-hautHed lady he meets 
in Genoa — an episode which is, as 
Professor Tilloison sternly observes, 
“ open to misinterpretation by sen- 
sation-seekers". 


what lie calls the “ guilt- 


seagoing traders and the 


o by n 
i, offlt 


Bay Company, wtio.se initials 
were wryly said to stand for 11 Here 
3 Christ'’. On the subject of 
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the publication 6f works 
the6e subjects : archaeology ;■ histo 
Including urban history, 1 . English locaf history 
and transport history ; alt sspedts of,; the • 
Victorian period ; English ena foreign* 
literature ; Irtterhallonal relation?. 


Enquiries will be Welcomed By tfie 

Secretary 10 (he Press. Leicester University Press. 

2 University Rood, * Leicester tel 7RB, EqgTdr^i. 
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tvliirc men “the inm 
, a napie that still fits un- 
ibly well, but later lio pro- 


cial or unofficial, 

Hint all American Indians nre pain- 
fully fain ilia r with. Missionaries — 
mnsr particularly the Anglican 
Church Missionary Society — believ- 
ing tho phrase " noble savage " 10 
he u coniracliction in I e ruts, as Pro- 
fessor Fisher puts it, umi believing garner, the outcomt 
the shaman to he “ .sinister, the differenr. 


tisli Columbia would 
furrli some hlriily t 
meins nut of keep! 
torian's customvy 
Pro fessor Fislior doai 
self to paraphrase aodi 
quolv to journal enaiai 
and settlers concemis{t 
and leu us know . 
equivalents of Miwdl 
word on the WiSUn»| 
44 F.x terminate the ( 
Luckily for a * 
all the spiritual earl 


The 1,087 letters presented here 
(the figure includes extracts from, 
and mere mentions of, letters known 
to have existed hut not traced) have 
been edited wirh all the scrupul- 
ousness wc have come to exjiect 
from this magnificent edition. Of 
these. 284 are previously unpub- 
lished, and fifty-four more have 

_ _ only appeared in fragmentary form 

for Kngtish literature, paid before. We now learn just how 
When, in June 1846, he violent Dickens’s anti-Americanism 
ed “ straight over head and was eighteen months nftcr his 
into writing Doinbcy and Son disillusioning visit to the United 
und wit); relief diet invention States (“ that low, coarse atid iue«m 
"ihc easiest thins in the Nation ... led and driven by a herd 
■ and tjic novel’s brilliant 1 ' of rascals who are the human lice 
il sales showed him that the of God’s creation") and can also 
c were. Indeed mocking back to read his first reactions to a city that 
Never again after Dotnhey was 40 become very important to 
he to experience that fear of him : 

popularity " that haunted j cannot tell you what an immense 
middle nnrucs. impression Paris made upon tne. 

volume shows; in its early - Jt is the most extraordinary place 
Dickens frustrated in his } n * fl „T orld ,£ ??* ****** 

■s £ as 1 rras gS 

1 down » by the small profit a,1 . d separate character. My eyes 
t book, its popular success uched an , d heed Brew giddy, 
thstanding; it ends with him as , novelty, novelty; 

• - ' - - nodiing but strnnge and striking 

tilings ; came swarming before 
me. 


standing of the full meaning and 
. . , . , . I >ack ground of a letter — The demils 

New biographical niiileri,i] apHi t. ahoui l'!u.siliope'.s second marriage on 
wi- find also sonic agreeable new lx- page -15 aiu perhaps mm cxiuuple of 
amples of Dickens’s comic writing, iliis happening ; in general, Profes- 
0 specially in Hie way of those them- sor Til lot son cun assert of her anno- 

rical parodies (unmistukahly from taiion what Dickens asserts of the — . — 

rhe pen of iihe author of Nicklebu) fourth number of Dombey, “all I (pi*«ity aumptuous with ii.s rose- 
with which he enlivened letters to - have written is point”. (By a happy * vood an J french-polished mahogany 
his friends : coincidence one of the new letters furniture, its fltted Brussels carpets, 

in tho volume is to Mrs Reid, foun- y°<J°iv_ or crimson damask curtains 
- and mirrors ever 


yvntoiy uf hi.-, Devonshire Tcir.ict: 
Lome compiled befinc ii w:*s lit 
furnished, during liis lndinii 
hojnmn. From ii we [earn whose 
port 1 in is hung in Dickena's snidv 
(Tennyson’s ami Carlyle's), wlmt a 
Dickens domestic interior looked 


t dres * of Bedford College where" Pro- and. mirrors everywhere) mid, most 
■mseXoS ressor Tillot/son taught for so many [*sc»nat ng of all. what books he 

iiv lnX? ^ Srllnok dnrkiv « yoars-ihougl, it I* Tia.-dly pious of m .« «■ Ufc™?. (well over 2,000 


my slouched hat— look darkly at 
you — suddenly cry " Tempter I No 
More I ’’ — cross— defy you by tup- 
ping tho hUt of my sword — and go 
off through a very little door, 
whidi has previously been shoved 
011 sideways, by a man in scarlet 
l>hish. 


her to tell ns in her notes that Jane 
C-nrlyle thought Mrs Reid an 15 old 
haddock ".) Occasional ly,' 1 fell 


Hie TLS reviewer's praise (De- 
cember 11, 1969) of Volume 2 (" a 
Who's Who to all the worlds In 
wfliich Dickens moved, a vudc-mecum 


undreamed of by all travel- 
writers in * Dickensland ' ”) 


even more annotation would have 
been good — will everyone recognize, 
for example, diet '* Pash anger 
Marjir" is Dickens’s mfudery of tho 
cry " Passenger for Margate 1 " as 
heard 011 the hourdihg-placc for 
boats from London Bridge 7 And 
since Jane Carlyle's marvellous let- 
ters are so often effectively quoted, 
why withhold from us her astrin- 


v illumes, it seems). Hitherto our 
only guide to his bonkshelvo.s bus 
been a sale catalogue compiled eight 
yeni-s after his death. 
f The only cloud rliat must over- 
shadow our pleasure in ihiv 
superbly edited (and superbly 
indexed) volume is the conscious- 
ness of the recent death of 
Madeline House, joint Genei-ul 
Editor of the Pilgrim Letters af 
Charles Dickens and co-cdlior of 
the riiree previous volumes. Follow- 


„ , . ■ . is gem comment on Dickens’s acting ing the deatli in 1965 of Humphry 

equally appropriate to this volume, of Jonson’s Bobadil — ** poor little House, piirae mover of the whole 
Not only can Professor TlUotson tell — * — • •- '- 1 - j — * ■ 


us who nearly everybody is, she 
can also tell in the cost of private 
Italian lessons in London in 1844, 
the meaning of tlie “ No Trust ” 
sign found on some Victorian 


country roads, and the time it took 
for a letter to reach London from 


Dickens, all painted in black and enterprise, Ills widow devoted her- 
red, end affecting the voice of a self, with Graham Storey, 10 the 
man of six feet, would have been tremendous task, of cariyiog on 
unrecognisable for tlie mother who the work in a way that, if 
bore him ” ? (Dickons himself decorations were awarded for 
thought he u looked like an old Literary scholarship, would hum 


Spanish Portrait".) 


mood of renewed confidence 
optimism. Between comes a 
ic, record of activity both at 
and , abroad : gala epeech- 
l in 'thn>, provinces ; 'the re- 
M of itic entire household to 


There is a tribute to his wife that 
may make us think again about Bhe 
commonly accepted view iliac lie 


Genoa. So reliant on her near- 
omniscience do we become that it 
is quite a shock to read on page 
389, *' Nothing Is known of the 
steamship service between London 
and Genoa", Her skill in tracking 
down the many quotations built- 
quotations Httd literary allusions in 
Dickens's letters is astonishing ; one 


But this Is to be like a glutton 
cry lug for new banquets to ent 
-when such a rich fea 9 t of Vic- 
torian life and manners tins 
been provided in these wonder- 
ful notes. They enable 11 s, among 
many other things, to com- 
pare Dickens's impressions of Italy 
with Ruskiu’s und other coim-mpor- 


slnce have earned lier a medal. 
It is sad indeed that future 
editors in riie series will nor be 
able to record their thanks to her, 
as Professor Tlllotson does here, 
for answers to " countless queries. ”, 
valuable comments on texts and 
notes, and meticulous proof-reading. 
The loss to them, and indeed to 
the whole world of Dickens scholar* 
ship. Is incalculable. 


Develop and destroy 


,w 


By Lynette Singer 


>. Cambridge University Press, 
(paperback, £3.75). 


S >le ad the case of the Brazilian 
an. Reporta of tribes decimated 


people to be 
nd the exploi- 


rlation of the lands 


..... j and expropri 
of the defenceless survivors con- 


tinue unabated, Mr Davis is the 
first to come to grips with die 
causes and implications of the 
policies underlying these events, 
and foi* this feaion his book 
carries , * a flew interest and 
importance. Corrupt govern- 
ment agencies and sadistic frontiers- 
men may be the agents of destruc-' 
tion, but to conceutrato on the greed 
arid brutality of these individuals, 

may 

are^a part. Jrtr Davu brings *the 
blame much nearer home, to the 
multinational corporations, interns- 



lias been especial!)' _ 
case of agrlcnlturt. 
euvisBRod rosewsffj 
impulutloii in farWjl r 
along the roads of 
this was later abanr"” 



p 


n 



of huge cattle ran 
porutions such u 
rhe Amcrican-owifM wbs 


''From Cornell -Authoritative Books on Significant Subjects 


the Amcncan-i . 

It Is estimitwl^a 
of the Amazon B<*; 
port alternotivo 
tropical 1 forest jh 


tropical ww T ;j|gj 


. • -’.Air J * 

u**. . t 


sive effect* of # 
the foreit cover h Kyi 
is nothing WPrjJJH 
tion of mo 

formation of ^ ffLsrt:' 

fnrest into B 


Prodigal Father 


forest into 


" Basiko — Chieftain of the 
Mflcusiff" one of the watercolours 
from a British 
Edward A, 
to the 

British Guitina. 

. introduces hie Sketches of Amer- 
indian Tribes (88pp and 69 Illus- 
trations. British Museum Publicu- 

I itms. £4.95) and has added 
xtracts : from works by early 
• explorers of the region. 


corn f or ' **¥ j.jf kin 
local and gloW*, “ — 


develoiiment 


The Life of John Butler Yeats (1839-1922) 

By WILLIAM M. MURPHY. Bringing to vivid fife the entire Yeats family and the 
remarkable circle In which they moved, this Is the first full-length biography of 
John Builer,Yeat8- one of the most prolific portrait painters in Irish history, and 
father ol William Butler Yeats. 

• 1 ; ' • . : 

“A fascinating story of a man’s life.;.. Well-structured and extraordinarily” 
well-researched." MICHAEL HOLROYD....'A valuable biography and a 
major contribution to our understanding of a rich period of artistic achieve- 
ment." - Library. Journal . .. .'An Illumination and a delight from end lo end" 
-HUGH Kenner. Color frontispiece, UO black-and-white photographs and 
Hne Illustrations. ' . £20.85 







The Letters of 
Charles and 


deliberately 
major 

tegralian-H^^^ri 

are 


fat ej as 


the case for opeuin 
interior has a cert 


similar abijje- , 


tipnel lending agencies and sup- 
pliers of foreifl 


ig up the jungle dramatic jfi 

oin logic. This Ian ecooeojy dpf 
rhe justification spread to 


pliers of foreign aid, who through 
their investment , have shaped 


has always supplied *he justification spread » *%r 3 (aj 
for the .taking of Indian lives and tion, which ** 

;dflra nt .Via fnm Mnct .i«i«el- nl61 O*. .U 


tneir investment neve soaped the 
deyelppmept policies, which are 
bringing about the destruction of 
an and his forest environ- 


Jandj the sacrifice of ihe few must worst rates 


be made for the pressing claims of rualrwtritipc ^ W 
the many. • Davis’s book 



*0 

meat- 


uavisa d 

But tho premise If a false onej ' j*e j!!l?-iSveWi , ® ,t Iwer; 
the grief and bloodshed ere result- 

My ;DftvJa begins Victims of the «» dtwlwnwnt 

MStacte- with 04 outline of post-, 

exposing the 

to Mr Davis, has' succumbed to : aT%!9J 

acle --tw.vtnd J97 Qb. .Most .important the temptations of outside interests, 


Edltad, with an Introduction, by DONALD GOLDSMlf H. Foreword by 
ISAAO Asimov. In thls first futl-soalo critique, Carl Sagan joins two other 
eatronomere, a eoolologlst, and an expert on ancient astronomical records In 
examining Im.manuel Vellkovsky's work from several perspectives and In 
«WU98fng how his Ideas conflict with current scientific knowledge. 



book will be of great Interest to anyone ooncemed.wlth VellkovekyV 
w«8 orwlth wider issues connected to Challenges to an aooepted worldview 
Juw they are met . . .Recommended highly." - Choice .../ This open- 
minded Inveetigatloh Is mandatoiyreadlnfl forthose for of against Vellkovak/e . 
woofies.*- Publishers Weekly. £9.26 




Volume ill: 1609-1817 


‘ : Edited by EDWIN W. M ARR9, Jt REofi In'rsvsla- 
tlons about the extraordlnaiy Dvae;of tyo Larpbs, 
■ these beautifully written felterfc areal vast store of 


/- "Charles. Lqmb'a Jetiers noecj lio recommend^* . . 
=•' tiort,,.. Mjarrtf edleon wilt contain mOrp than 1150 
letters when complete, InolUdnfl about lOO not . 

1 previously published. Here, probably for a tong . 
iirrte to coma) to the standard edition of Lamb's 
I ■flneatworW-Kfi/'fl^yt/Ci/maA ; £28.25 

Volume 1:1 796-1 801/£22.60‘ ' 

. Volume 11:1801-180^X22.60 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS iihacaand London 
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Survival on the campus 


ploymcnt In f ron , . . 
arenas. Thev ar« . 
effective 






By Andrew Strathearn 

F. G. BAILliY: 

Morality anil Expediency 

TJic Folklore of Academic Politics 

230pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £7.50. 

When an anthropologist turns Ills 
pen on his own social system, we can 
expect interesting things. Morality 
and Expediency is as punchy, 
epigrammatic, and original as we 
could hope for ; it uses viewpoints 
from social anthropology while 
adding Those glimpses into what 
F. G. Bailey calls rhe " back arenas " 
of tiic academic world that only 
a native could provide. Although 
the apparent stimulus to write 
came from his Acquaintance with 
an American campus tLn Jolla 
in California.), and much of his 
ethnography uses local categories 
(presidents, all-powerful deans, and 
the like) Professor Bailey makes 
clear that he draws on his experi- 
ence in Britain (thus Including the 
universities of London and Sussex) 
and also that he sees universities as 
only one case of organizations with- 
in which contradictions in values in- 
evitably emerge .ond compromises 
arc reached in pursuit of survival. 
Concepts developed earlier to deal 
with Indian village councils, the 
Indian caste system, and European 


peasant societies are now put to 
work to elucidate Lite manoeuvres of 
academics in “ smoke-filled rooms " 
not So much steering a course be- 
tween morality and expediency as 
bouncing from one to the other and 
thereby achieving what progress 
they may. 

Anioiig British social anthropolo- 
gists Professor Bailey Is cl i si ingu is li- 
able for his ability to keep his 
feet oil the ground by combining 
a theoretical approach with a close 
ethnographic style of exposition. 
He selects according to his pur- 
poses, front various schools — 
transaction a I ism, Gthiiomcthodqlugy, 
phenomenology, symbolic inter- 
actdonlsm, and so on — but never 
explicitly. His overt concepts are 
nevertheless very dearly stated. 
He starts ffom the well-worn, but 
hard-wearing, distinction between 
'* community " mid “organization ”. 
Universities, he says, are institutions 
which are run partly ns one, partly 
the other. Their administrators 
typify tho “organization " aspect; 
the academics like to think of them- 
selves, by contrast, as a “ community 
of scholars ”. Life proceeds in terms 
of a number of myths which encode 
valuos, propositions, and guides to 
action. There are three basic values, 
hfe says : the pursuit of truth, col- 
legiality, and service to the world 
outside. These are in danger of con- 
flicting, and myths are used to avoid 
complete destruction In the conflict. 

Professor Bailey's use of “ myth ** 


is broad here, though it has anthro- 
pological precedent. Euch anyth 
presents a rhetorical, simplified 
view of reality, which is not only 
r cognitive map but a resource to 
he used in arguments with others. 
Any scheme of action is thus liable 
to be called n myth in Bniloy’s 
terms. Four basic myths— 1 “ with- 
drawal ”, “ predation ”, “ commit- 

ment ", and “ adaptation to the 
outside world” — arc identified 
(others might call these “ strate- 
gies ”, each based on n pnrticular 
world-view). It is evident that 
Bailey himself favours “ adopt a- 
Linn , though he dnes not exempt it 
from being an ideology, just like the 
rest. Hu accepts that the real world 
may put pressure on academics 
(although he insists that in fact it 
Is what they themselves choose to 
recognize and respond to that 
counts), and that adaptation 
requires ail acceptance of the 
market-place, a view of the uni- 
versity as an organization emitting 
products, and thus subject to 
* those curiously inadequate but 
disastrously Important ratios like 
undergraduate degrees per head of 
faculty, contact hours per week, 
volume of publications . . . and what 
not other crudity ”, There speaks, 
momentarily, die scholar amid the 
higher inanity of administrative 
devices by which a university’s pro- 
ducts are measured and can lay 
claim to the public purse. Yet It 
should not be thought from this 


Books to satisfy the 
inquiring mind. 


After we stopped believing 
love moved the planets... 


Mankind found a new strategy for making sense of 
things: sclence.These refreshing essays dv the late 
Jacob Bronowskl take us through the Intellectual 
revolution of early scientific discovery to explore the 
dimen Blons of science and Its human goals. From 
the author of the acclaimed Tho Ascent ol Man . 

Jacob Bronowski 

MAGIC, SCIENCE, AND 
CIVILIZATION 

$8.70 






iw 


How and 

when 

life 

began 

on... 


POUF - are among the fascinating topics 

1 , 1 - j- ■ covered by this distinguished 

KinUS OT neurologist. "Anyone engaged In 

serendipity... f h n e y b ^?S“ rl( wl " ,lnd 

Washington Post 

CHASE, CHANCE, 
AND CREATIVITY 


James H. Austin 


$16.20 




, » jr- .• Url lanbam • 

'•" ! I A distinguished popular sol- • 

,i me. writer. offers an engag- 

ing natural history of our 
■■•' v unique and, amazing- pldnet 
Earth. Its origins long eons 
• -i [ ‘ a0Q, and' the origins of life, ■' 
. ; ] -. THE SAPPHIRE PLANETfe a - 
. book rich with fascinating 
> facts and Insights for ecoP 
• : : ogy-mlnded readers. • ' 

$12.40 . 


r the flretbookto foous on the profound pblltloa! 

• J?Sfr e S Uen 5SS« f Ohlrttf* ambitious program , 

■ of offshore drilling. "The most thorough, thought- 

^ potential. 

John F. FalrbankjNeyr Yorkfyvlew of Books 

CHINA, OIL, And ASIA 

;'§W£!«P : 

v $13.70 ; v'.' r ; 
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lit at Bui ley is against administra- 
tors. Nnt a hit of it. It is more often 
academics themselves (whom he 
obviously knows bust) that appear 
as funli.sli. 

One nf the mujor devices for con- 
trolling people's actions in acade- 
mia — n a cl surely elsewhere — Is the 
segi'L-giition of arenas, into front- 
si age, back stage, and under the 
stage. On stage principles arc 
piinuled, but neither derailed rea- 
soning nor ad hominem scandal Is 
likely to lie effective, for ibis is the 
arena in which the sacred is pre- 
served ami the ” basic lie ” of stabi- 
lity and adherence to values Is pro- 
mulgated. Backs i age, i'll rough smal- 
ler committees with more instru- 
mental aims, compromises arc made 
iu order to nbuiin ngreemems and 
“ get things done " ; while under the 
stage informal ion Is passed round as 
gossip ami fed backstage ns un 
extru check on decision-making, Gos- 
sip is ambiguous, for no one need 
stund by it, yet in the university ns 
“ community ” it is undeniably influ- 
ential ; mid besides, Bailey roundly 
declares, “ no social world is even 
thinkable without the irresponsible 
circulation of information ahout per- 
sons ”, The management of behav- 
iour backstage hus to be very care- 
ful, he notes (speaking here very 
much ns an uctor), since “the 
nearer one comes to action . . . the 
more delicate must be the mix 
between front mid back strategies ". 

Perhaps Lhe pidca rfe resistance 
Is Bailey's chapter on the “ ten 
ninsks”, Such as “Saint” nud 
" Patron ”, which are available for 
academic politicians to use, with 
rules for selection and effective tie- 

Group living 




rivals 

own trufliSS^ 
too recosntMku , h 


M 


n»d, for the 
as to how to 
change masks. i B P nn - 
same mask need iM* 
stuge as |< 
beneath the stag” 
alsu, on occasion, an 
ter by choosing fL* 

ThiP " l p0lw ' a Mt' 

Tins is best done h 

oneself suddeob 
ttrruchi but Bailet * 
fists that this, UXJ, b i» 

Indeed, argues thg J 
person" Is a co 
myth. ThU foils inj 
f nd what Professor 
thanks or believes, adw 
his own declaration rf t 
l or , riie back aJ 

civilized people adaiS 

and . . , believe thai 
sacred that at lean ^.1 
not be given away* 

Two matters gave a 
tills perceptive md w 
book. One is the appas' 

of the Ideas of "twin; 1 
“real people”, mt, 
laughing fat dilrselvet, M 
be sure how to set m,\ 
wholeheartedly subsah 
strategy of " masking 
proffers (and indeed 
anyway). And the e 
Is that little ot m 
directed towards the 
teaching and the 
lullnns with, unde 
graduate students, _ 
this area of activity h. 
tan t— or too unlnipoita 


By Bryan Wilson 


JOHN H. IIAI.I. x 
Tha Ways Out 

278pp. Hu ml edge and Kogan Paul. 
£6.50. 


Although far from being a new 
phenomenon, i lie commune 
emerged in ihc late l%0s as nil 
nlUM'iiuiivc way nf life fur n larger 
number of Americans than ever 
before. Some nf those wlm went on 
the communal trip (and the casual 
lungunge of the new comnitimirtls 
tolls one something about tile ethos) 
were just hippies in their crash 
pads. Olliers were '* Jusus freaks ”, 
people with a serious ecological 
concern, or secular Utopians. And 
some, from the Krishna Conscious 
ness group to the Children of Gud 

prompted by a spiritual vlslm. , 
or a charismatic leador. As often and tra 


I full's pentral theft i 
revolutions of utoplant 
are revolutions of 
foronces between 
those of Institution! nil 
differences in lun °p 
constitute time in Ms. 
consciousness”. Ml 
clear to what efienitn 
order concept, apd, 2M 
this sense of tijn^W 
nrgu os with conmto 
derived from Iomw 

eases), from expiiai 
from group structure./ 

Is basic, mid ho dot' 
communes with * sf 
of time (on cmpniH 
moment), from Him 
chronic sense of JgU, 
again from those ton* 
tic t lino-sense. 

distinguishes 


groups, which lacic 
belief system; 
miincs, which -set 


people 

concern, ui khuuiu. uiuiuum. «*»»“ 
some, from the Krishna Conscious- 
ness group to the Children of Gud, miincs, wmcn-«»^- 
wore prompted by a spiritual vision particular ond eolij’® 
or a charismatic loador. As often and transcendental pv 
as not it was tho drug scene os “consciousness maw 
much as the rat-raco which condi- ception”. 
tionod their departure from the Q [ diffi 

wider society. aenM { s intetostim, 

John Hal] uses language that is 0 [ natural, prodti«£ 
far from casual, even though ho aontni groups u ** 
Spent several years living in com- Bn( j jj ie utility of 
raunes, and in visiting otliers os a i oay that' these 
participant observer. He solemnizes 
communal living \drh theories 
derived from Kan Mannheim, Max 


yield to o°* JBftii 

unexceprioAwj'j 

in the book to *. . „ 
dures : mWjJJR j 
difference bew*" 
its uses) aw 
its quite dine*" 


Weber, and Alfred Scliutz, end his 
phenomenological perspective is 
elaborately set out. chiefly in a 
theoretical and methodological ap- 
pendix. The theory impregnates the 
text, and the twenty-eight groups 
to which he alludes, and the seven ... qu j te um^ ; , 
to which ho deyotos more oxtended somewhat I /' ic 
if somewhat disjunctive comment, .-?!**** 

are heavily weighed down by his 
resolve not to explain them causally 
SO much as to treat them as “situ- 
ationglly new, shared meaning con- 
figurations ”. Thus, there is no 
ordinary historical narrative, end a 
deliberate abjuration of any effort 
to provide a detached, objective 
account of how tilings came to be 
what they were. Instead, we ara ... , - 

given something of the present sense marijuaiw- , 
of tha group with respect to such behavioural ^ 
matters as the communication of Hw B. r. • 
values, self-interpretation, or the 
-management of tensions by recoun- 
ted bits of members' conversation 
in their own local argot — an argot 
that contrasts sharply with Hall’s 
language of sociological analysis, 


athematics and the Abbot astronomer 


“ M:4»v Robert S. Westman 


Theeetijp;-jL, H ii 

In and w 

cal discusffe^VA 

liked 

Stephei^^sjlAje i 

eomnuuigr^ijfk 

a g /W ■ 

marijuap# 


n. NORTH , 

Htor ud Translator) : 
bard of Wallingford 
edition of bis writings, with 
eductions 
j volumes 

j • 387pp ; mid 318pp. Clarcn- 
Press : Oxford University Press 
tb« set. 




not a few people still think to have 
been scientifically “dark". 

The (jiiustiou of how progressive 
medieval science was is of great 
interest and Dr North never fails 
to pronounce on It, very much on 
the side of his subject. Of no less 

fill nftrtflllfV* nnwnunr le lit#, 


ini Dortaace, however, is the material *«-■» mecnanic,u principles t 

which he provides for forming an What sinillariries does it have to 

!C nn aF iha T-I.t.1^ - .. — .i ... M-hn. . 1 . _i 1 II 


Hiili.ird's tour dv force in ilL-.iixa 
and construct ion as it is Dr North’s 
in his brilliant reconstruction of 
lhe clock from al] the available evi- 
dence. Ilnw hi s, was it? Where 
did it rest ? Whai happened to it 
when it was dismantled ? What 
were its media nic.il principles ? 


(he lowest steps of the altar 
r gj Albans Abbey He four tombs. 
s second from the left is the 
and narrowest stone, its 
-ipdon long ago rubbed out. 
oath it aro die remains of a 
led, but hitherto obscure abbot, 
ard of Wallingford (b 1291 or 
; d 1336). Even in an age such 
[ ours which canonizes great sden- 
— on its coinage — Copernicus’s 
is struck into the Polish 
nifc, Galileo appears on the 
r _u>usand lire, and the old 
Iter of the Mint, Sir Isaac New- 
now complements Queen Elizn- 
i on tha new pound noLc — it is 
to be expected that Richard 
ever receive that kind of saint- 

do only known modern corn- 
oration of his life and works 
rred on November 27, 192G, 
the Dean and Mayor of St 
as presided over prayers and 
Ji-laying (by the Astronomer 
j) and five speakers surveyed 
.rent aspects of his work. A 
r JaI attraction, according to the 
Station card now deposited in the 
jbeum of the History of Science, 
[ford, was “ A collection of scien- 
*1 instruments (many of which 
x, Wallingford’s invention)” and 
Jl»0T Wallingford’s Astronomi- 
Clotk, a unique scientific 
”. The clock, pictured in the 
newipaper, was indeed unique, 
j.for the wrong reasons : It bore 
Resemblance to the original and 
- constructed some 300 years 
' i time of Its supposed in- 
to. The’Mteifiel is no longer 
M its fdteii) valuable iron 
orfcs having been dismantled and 
* parts disseminated, for all we 


impression of the kinds of question 
and methods characteristic of Inte- 
niedieval monastic scientific culture. 
What, in fact, were the scientific 
preoccupations of a man who con- 
trolled otto of the wealthiest and 
most powerful monasteries in Eng- 
land in the fourteenth century, a 
man whose main practical tosks were 
as much to preserve the discipline 
of the brethren in his abbey as to 
keep law and order among the rebel- 
lious citizens of St Albans ? They 
were stTictly concerned, so far as 
we know from the surviving manu- 
scripts discovered by Dr North, with 
those areas of mathematics which 
would best enable one to calculate 
planetary motions for both astro- 
nomical and astrological purposes — 
the last especially for weather pre- 
diction. This also included the 
principles necessary for the con- 
struction of three astronomical in- 
struments: the Albion, the Rcc- 
ungulus and tho famous astronomi- 
cal clock. 

As Dr North points out, however, 
Richard’s early work, the Quadri- 
panilum, which is devoted to the 
geometry of the sphere, is not ex- 
clusively 1 an astronomical treatise. 
It clearly distinguishes between 
astronomy and trigonometry even 
though the propositions it considers 
are largely derived From Ptolemy's 
Almagest. His suggestion is that we 
can alreadv see with Richard of 
Wallingford the tendency to move 
from the level of procedural opera- 
tions, where the meaning of mathe- 
matical relations are tied to their 
particular applications, to the level 
of identities, and hence to mathe- 
matical statements of general vali- 
dity, Such autonomy and sophisti- 
cation is common-ly regarded by 
historians of trigonometry, most 
notably A. von Braunmiihl (1903), 
as the achievement of the Renais- 
sance to be found especially in the 
work of the great humanistic astro- 
nomer and mathematician, Regio- 
montanus. Dr. North, on the other 
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luuitiuiius. ui. nurui, un we ouier 

info "’Afh'flr band, would .place Regiomontanus 

In tie IrJ 9 ■’W r ft the end of a succession ot highly 

(and equally competent) medieval 
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lem society understandably 
A to eulogize its revolution- 
•d wrists, and historians often 
change, revolt and upheaval 
■ book titles. What reason 
i be, then, for digging up 
es of a forgotten abbot, 
ng all the manuscripts of 
ks which survive in Euro- 
ilbraries and publishing diem 
W with a facing translation, 
mve detailed commentary 
iirty-nine supporting appen- 

r. 

J'M an enormous undertaking, 
jpnmary texts alone requiring 
linguistic skills in Latin, 
| English and Greek, and the 
tfaiy literature in French, Ger- 
jitallan and Spanish. The his- 
' ip command of such lan- 
■M*t also possess sufficient 
wo ip mathematics to enable 
translate medieval matlie- 
•Jjfwhdty into modern equa- 
na .. l 8 , rams > a sense 

.to bind the results. Into 
Prose and finally, not 

S P rat rical wisdom to find 
« willing to set up the 
^ .-Srprlse- in print. 

fj*?* suc ^ 0 s these! have 
L ii behind aipparently 
Vraigciistic and technical 
l 0 histovloferaphy of 
. M centuries after die 
vs ? J«o Piln dog ■ press has 
, ^fhially to -ignore them. 

•>£. Richard' of Wal- 
1 'T? 8 ? , of “any other 

>r L_. o ri » fell victim to the 
L 'il?j^ een . .rile efficiently 

y w d s J ri b u J e d JL tedh ‘ 
ZlL bo °^ ““ri “*e re- 
h i 13 of the Igbour- 

r- The^A ot the 

Sfe I ^eeminence of the 
,Q great as tihe central 


tngonometers stretching back to 
the Arab Geblr's Flores Astronomic 
and including such writers of die 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
as John of Gniunden, Levi ben Ger- 
son, John of Linlercs, Georg Peur- 
boch and Ridiard of Wallingford. 

Richard’s concern with astrono- 
mical instrumentation takes up a 
large share of this edition of his 
writings. The first of these instru- 
ments is the Albion, a device with 
an interesting etymology: it may, 
os Dr North suggests, derive from 
die patron saint of the Abbey of 
St Albans, or from die ancient name 
for Britain, or perhaps from tho 
contraction of the words “all by 
one ", Its purpose was both to 
make observations, for which k was 
equipped with fixed sighting vanes 
aud a plumb-line, and to simplify 
calculations of solar, lunar and 
planetary longitudes. Unlike the 
more common Equatoriuni, to which 
it is related, the AJbion could also be 
used for calculating the occurrence 
of eclipses-— celestial phenomena of 
major importance. • 

Several Renaissance writers of 
note owned copies of Ridtord's 
tnknuscrlpt Or referred to the instru- 
ment: John Dee, Johannes Schbner. 
Robert Re cord e, R egLoraontaavfta ■ end : 
Peter Apianuai ■■ ' Apfonii ttf'AameV 
micum Caesaretmi (1540), a master- 
piece of Rtnaitssance publishing 
with Its multi-coloured working 
neper volvelles, incorporeies, as Dr 
North nicely snows, several princi- 
ples and parameters from Albion. 
The volvelles were essentially mov- 
ing scale-drawings designed to allow 
one to bypass difficult calculations 
in computing eclipses and horo- 
scopes. 


As such, it was a less accurate 
Bne central instrument than the Albion but the 
iry which to write latter required more mathematical 

H ‘ afl’en? that It' was knowledge and was, therefore, less- 
?’ tha t "Tj^.rilfi^nineteenth popular. And while ' Apiaiuis 
• k flv . science" acquired a great reputation in die 

iPuhettt TiiiPrt sch plats like sixteenth century for his beautiful 
T hrkojiated % rB8eat volumes, and utilitarian book, the parameters 
P- by * M lQ ttQduced' and he used were inherited uncritically, 
mete nt - are:, part as Dr North writes, “ from an estfo- 
nnued &v«v •JJjPYsrv which nomqr whose name he had perhaps 
bv “iHdered never heard, writing more than two 

lre Ifess' at . P u h- centuries earlier. In a country where 

* t 9 : France he ' was likewise virtually lor- 

Producing com- gotten?*. 

Finally, we turn to the psw- 
.s® Wni^h nomical clock, This was as much 


ratfpnnl 

credits a*? B iJIJl mat u'L:^. L,, ®.‘nn*:i»encn popular. /uia wnue apiwuub 

1VB13 vldtral » t * 1 j3ff^Wed w eva i! , scienca " acquired a great reputation in die 

Nq m^dQrrthSi’Sat'thi ra^M Wf* .*».“« 

of bne commune said of what Hall -£ fl piigb 

had written that It wa s “jibt very not le*™. ‘L^hsP 5 “L 
real”,. The reader's, complaint . Is 
perliaps different : ■ one would , like 
more , context and perhaps less ftjOW 


other medieval plaucrary docks? Al! 
of these questions nre' put to the 
most searching scrutiny and imagin- 
ative hypothesizing. The dcinils 
arc far too intricate to allow one 
to review them here, but ponder 
the following representative pas- 
sage from Richard's treatise deal- 
ing with the simulation of the sun's 
motion: 

The size of a single tooth of die 
wheel of 44 minutes is 7™ 20* 30 1 . 
In 4 d 22» 7«n 20® 30‘, the Sun 
moves one tooth of this great 
wheel of 44 minutes, since this 
is one-six tit part of a lunation, 
not forget tine the 44™ 3® 3«. Since 
the great wheel of 44 mbiutes 
is moved by the nut of 6 teeth 
meshed with it, tihe nut, m exactly 
(Latin: precise) 29** 12 h , Is moved 
round one complete revolution. 

Sn much for the myth of medieval 
darkness and stagnation I There it 
was, the pride of St Albans Abbey, 
symbol of monkish rule, order ami 
timcbound terrestrial discipline, 
where tho brothers performed tlioir 
durly duties with tho regularity of 
the planets whose positions were 
ibow precisely simulated. If It wus 


mu uniii i lie sc-veiilccnili ccntuiy 
l li>u the clock w.is elevated by 
Kepler and Newton id the powerful 
rank of a cosmological metaphor, 
the analogy between celestial anil 
terrestrial order cannot have been 
trn ally lost on die Abbot of St 
A Hums. 

Had the printing press been in- 
vented 150 yenrs earlier than ii 
was, rhe lines of continuity between 
lhe late Middle Ages and the revo- 
lutionary science of rhe sixteenth 
und seventeenth cenLurics would 
have been recognized by historians 
much sooner. It was not mcrelv 
humanist ideology, as Dr Nortii he- 
lievcs, which crcaLed the myth of 
the unul originality of die Renais- 
sance ; it was humanism's control 
of the technology and economic 
organization for diffusing scientific 
novelty and for staking out intel- 
lectual property rights. 

Regiomontanus in Nuremberg and 
Apianus in fngolstsdt ran their own 
pruning presses, a tradition fol- 
lowed by the famous Danish astro- 
nomer, Tycho Brahe, from whose 
presses issued forth sumo of the 
most influential astronomical trea- 
tises of the sixteenth century. At 
least one defining fcauiro of slx- 
tecn tli-century science, then, wus the 
availability of a new method for 
transmitting its results from one 
investlgHtor to another. 

OF course, it would be erroneous 
to claim that all sixteemii-ceiitury 
astronomers published what they 


wroiu- Copernicus, like Richard »f 
Vyalhngford an adininiuniiive eerie- 
aiii<kiic, dill iiol publish his first 
ire.iii'.e, ilic_ r >o-c<il]cd *' Cnnunen- 
tiinoiiis”, which cunuined the earli- 
est si men lent of rile heliocentric 
theory ; mul, had it not been for 
the enterprising and enthusiastic 
Wittenberg mathematical astronn- 
mer Georg Joachim Rheticus, he 
might never have published his mag- 
num opus, Dc re vo l lit i oni hus orhium 
coeleslnim (1543). The great 

deposits of unpublished manuscripts 
ol other sixtecnih-ccntury astrono- 
mers, such as Kepler's teacher, 
Michael Muestlin, and Tycho 

Brahe's friend, Johannes Prnuto'iius, 
and the huge corpus of unpublished 
alchemical writings of Newton, have 
caused certain impuriaiu aspects nf 
then- though i to go tui appreciated 
by hi slot mas as ihey were tuiapprc- 
ciatcd by their contcmvioruries. 

Richard of Wallingford is a work 
of awesome erudition; meticulously 
researched, tightly and often eleg- 
antly written technically accompli, 
shed, beautifully illustrated and 
replete with insights Into medieval 
astronomy. Medieval specialists wilt 
find it a work nf great value; his- 
torians of later periods of scienti- 
fic development will consult It with 
profit and uny scholar who hazards 
generalizations about medieval sci- 
ence ought 10 dte it. It is not u 
book for tho casual reader, cer- 
tainly, but the curious mid im ell i. 
Rent visitor to St Albans will find 
his Imagination enriched by its In- 
sights. With this publication, John 
North has mode a bigbJy signifi- 
cant contribution to the history of 
medieval science. 
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A major worthy Germany’s foremost 
Shakespearean scholar, now in translation 

■ Shakespeare and the 
Popular Tradition 

Studies in the Social Dimension of. 

Dramatic Form and Function. 

■ Robert yyeimann . . 
edited by Robert Schwartz 

From reviews of the German edition 
“Tho most important work an Shakespeare 
to come out of Germany since Clemen's 
Shakespeare's Bitter of 1936.” — G. K. 
Hunter, Notes and Queries 
“The results mid. new Insights can hardly bo 
Overestimated in their significance; ihey nro 
so well foiindcd that it is no exaggeration to 


Medieval Marriage 

Two Models from Twelfth-Century Franco 
Georges Ditby 
translated by Eiborg Forster 
Recounting lhe notorious mnlrimonlat dis- 
putes of lhe kings of France, the many 
intricate ties of noble families, the oflep un- 
conventional attitudes toward Incest, bigamy, 
and divorce, France’s foremost historian of 
medieval society here examines the develop- 
ing tensions between the nobility’s notion of 
marriage (and .divorce) as a menus of manip- 
ulating land, wealth, nnd power, and the' 
Church's insistence on tho sacrcdricss anil 
indissolubility of marital bonds, . £7,50 

Pioneers of 
Prefabrication 

The British Contribution in the 
Nineteenth Century 
Gilbert Herbert ■ ' 

From a ballroom in Balmoral Castle to “Iron 
cottages” lit California und portable churches 
in Sierra Leone, this important new book 
makes clear the great' social, technical, and 
.economic significance of the' British con*, 
tributiori to prefabricated" construction of. 
exotic monuments and everyday structures 



A History of Common Salt 
Robert P, MuUhditfj ... . . 

Former Director, hllinnm ol JJUtory and Technology, 

Tha Smlthwtflfin.lmiUulKm , • • •• 

Common' salt — ,n substance ?edmingly too ■ 
ordinary to ttyoK about,— -has been Instru- 
mental in ushering in. the age of petroleum 
fuels and. has 1 become n universal require-.: 
’went of the chemical industry, Mujtliaufa 
first modern comprehensive history of salt J 
traces i(s evolution from '‘natural” sources, 
-‘such as salt banks, to the development of salt - 
:. mines, and the revolution in prod net ibn.' : 
fiparked (hh Invention of deep drilling. 

V 7 : "' ' * 17.00 
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C- R. Boxer . 

•‘Professor Charles Boxei', 3n his brief but 
. invigorating volume . V . spans the world 
from Chiiin to Peril. ... ..’Whjtt he is atteirlpt- 
ihg . nfter a lifetime of . investigation In 
. Europe’s oversea s expansion is to draw tip n 
balance sheet of the record .of Iberian mis'* 
sionary -actlvliy. The com para tive 'perspec-*- 
- lives are fascinating. . , i What does become 

• dcvdstailngly apparent in his dlspa^Ionnte 

* .account Is lhe degree to which the mission- . 
.. .. 'trios’. ,sen§e 'of superiority militaled against 

their chances, of success.” York Re- . 

View of Books - £.1.2$ 
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tin* author suggests — Martin Kanes’* The nnlnt j c _ . 
n - tiuhuc's Comedy of Words (1975), piece of aharil? l 

Bv Colin Smel [Hirst Peter Brooks’s The Melotlrunuitic emerges {te m a cl 

- - - - - - - • Imagination (197fi) .and OLltcr studies of a nniri? l f 

7—7; studies hive tixctl similar tech- one of the harm^ d[ 

CHRISTOPHER PRLNDElUiAS I : niques — lull lie has focused well application of t£ [ n! ’■ 

Balzac »« il crucial area of Balzac’s prar- ideas to Balzac 

Fiction and Melodrama tice ns a novelist, namely lus use grading die “S ' 

... , . .. of nidodrama. I lie term is not novels— this 

205pp. Edward Arnold. used ; n t ] lu restrictive sense of piece on Le P&rltsSb'' 

. .. . — — - mm - - - - refurrinij l0 a tlieairical genre, ami others, such as tar J 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s I'remlurgast prefers the expre.ssinn to be seen in a .r’V 

Balzac took a heavy drubbing from •• the nielndramuiic made ", which ultovc nil promote? * 

new novelists and new critics in enables him 10 discuss antithesis, siderjulou novels ntHS 
France. Alain Rulilie-Giil lei’s in- coincidence, si u rooty pe. mystery et »i/s£res det 

flueiitial collection of essays Pour and exaggeration in Balzac’s works. Femme tie uenu ok* 
un nouveau ronum ( 1963), following Melodrama is traditionally seen considered low-grade v'rf 
on from Nathalie Surinmc’s L'lirc a s a lnw fir vulgar form of art, and It is unfortunate 

du soup(on (1956), declared the to be able ru attach the tag “ mein- quality of Prendre a 

Balzncian novel no longer- possible, dramatic" to an nulJwvr lli.is often oxami nation of texts ti*! 
as it was based on notions of imlcr, bc-en a way of disqualifying him by nn equally srrwifV 

organization and stability by which from any serious trutitineiu. sense. This leads in 1 
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The hoard of Haigh Hall 


By A. R. A. Hobson 


COLAS BARKER : 
bliotheca I.indeslana 


and declined invilnf ions (n been me 
a Tr istce of the National Gallery 
and the British Museum. 


A phniogrnpli nf Limls.iy aged 1 wont ieili century. In the 1920s the 
ihiriy-four makes him uppeur twenty-seventh Earl, himself a con- 
u I ready well advanced in middle noissenr of early It id inn illusiraiinji. 
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.sixth Bail at well ar, some neenunr 
uf ni her mum her? of the family it 
will lie nf interest to students of 
Victorian life; to those conceniud 
with the history of n iuete on ih -cen- 
tury bool: -collecting it will be indis- 
pensable. Many famous figures make 
un appearance. As a young man 
Lindsay met Beck In rd in J. II. 
Bnliu's shop mid listened lo Dihdin 
discoursing on the Ref turn Bil. As 
a collector he found himself ill coni- 


" the melodramatic mode'', which above nil promote? i 
enables him lo discuss aiuithesis, siderntlou novels ■? 
coincidence, stereotype, mystery et inis&res da 


liolhcca -in . . . He had rejected bibliomania and By 1850 lie declared that he sold fifiy-tlnee tons of hooks from pet hi on wit^A^hhuinln'ni and IMdl 

?P- Q“- ritch f0 ‘ the aimed to build up the Haigh Hall would soo,. l)e " fit for nothing bm Haigh llall to Quamch’a and the limi s for Uie Ubrimanu icrbru wii h 

burftke Club. £25. library Into “ a consuhablo, readable b em 6 bound up m Russian leather Napoleonic papers at nuciion. Lionuld Double und the’ Due 

~~ vijiJevtiou", with the widest pos- fnd smek “|» on.the Library J ty - c i r]' t h 1 , was d’Amiiiile {presumably die "very 

Frenchman " 


mi Nom’cau roman (1963), following 
on from Nathalie Surrnuie's L’/iie 
du soupt'ou (1956), declared the 
Bal/ncion novel no longer- possible, 
as it was based on notions of aider, 
organization and stability by which 


sible range. He bought works on shelves". He lived however for the most erudite, discerning and aicii.imii-.li 

L »- ■ . . lliTAA moiv. ’try*-** kL- .1 Ii. f ■■ I ~ - unui nil 


by nn equally strooMl 
sense. This leads « r| 

cvnriMi noM t . 1 1 


i"*-™ “ f Qnori i ch’s lei tor Uumui Frond! 


1st told bis tale and explained the who dislike Balzac feel the mein- 
world, and that was that. Benighted drama is typical und hence see his 
academics were left picking over works os suffering from u crippling 


academics were left picking over 

the bones of the Balzac-the-realist . . , . . , ,i„ u „ 

versus Balzoc-the-idealist quarrel, latter judgment on its head. Mclp- dramatic mode iX 
while the mainstream of modern drama abounds in the ComeUie vast increase In the hS 
literary life moved on elsewhere. humafno. certainly, but Balzac has yvliicli obtained li? Wt" 
About 1970 matters began lo C !.nr;nn e nf h in newspaper serialioife 

clinnge when Roland Barthes in S/Z SrtJmKittlc^ond'* nte hv ble uni- fl ' oni 1836 on ' what thoilii 
showed, that the Balzacian text was c^itS^S e pubHc tio !’ of ^bdr-raainij 

susceptible to much more complex STicourm of his works Thus not w,iUen wel1 before tb':c 

forms of analysis than had been SnRP U «l2f frad lomfl an i-Bulz?c 1>a«sion? 

ftjflft. 1 ■’‘iSf “L,!" S' St attitude answered, but also the Nevertheless, the bxsj | 

looking closely, and , with the statements of the practitioners of sweep of this book lit 

weapons or a new criticism tie lind t ], e nniiin-nu ronum. for, in the encouraging the reader » 


who dislike un znc icei me mein. a f ter ,.h e 1S48 revolurin, 
drama is typical and hence see his aiul cheu used JJi 
works as suffering from u crippling , 0 Balzac’s own nSV 
dUabil^r. This book stands .ho 
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wirate owner. Planned to cover Bohemian genealogy and heraldry, library. He indulged successive Borough of Wignu and a mass of Cm/!oIico« S on velhim aud with 

f branches of human knowledge Chinese literature and learning, fazes, for books printed by Swcjti- scholarly books consigned to two lamts Lenox of Now York for U* 

id Implemented systematically on « M y object in collecting is utility® J eim l**"»nanz. Jewelled book- sales (not eight, as Mr Barker says) Oppressed 1686 Preach^ New Tesla" 

jranaiose scale, it was closer to ho wrute , « I don’t search after Edl- f° v f s » English proclamations, Napo- at Sotiiaby-s. The book trade, still Quaritch’s lel ers dwcribl m 

orinental HbraHes like those of nones prindpes, black letter and 1 f onlc lett4> ” broadsides, disorganized from the war, could r ] m gre 5 t BU c t Ion sales where tf«S 

i De Thou famllv. Cardinal rarities." Other collectors have ephemera not support so great a weight of foroSdable Hgures renSdS have 

rfericn BP , 1 r . oni ^;, Augustus of made similar claims. "Reading, not and Russian rerolutlonary docu- learning. The resulis were dtsss- fl splendid life and Sur The cor. 

unswick-Wol f cnbu ltd and the vanity— books for me I " wa < Wil- wenis. Nevertheless an acute— irons. A set of Graevlus and Grono. r«nni«ia»r^^ chnui.i lr- .»»ii 

k de la Va llfcre than to other R nn , Beckford’s way of cxures^iia though as it turned out temporary— vius which Llndsuy had been pur- oiilSishlna in ’full h 

hish collections. The greatest, h. \ u Li ndsay’s ease thetest if Unandal crisis persuaded him, ticulurly proud of, sold for El. He puW,sW B ,n fulu 

at extraordinary and almost cer- "utility’* did not exclude the forty- iRooring Qunrit ch’s sage advice, ro collection of early guides to Italian A handsome quarto printed by 


guides to Italian A handsome quarto printed hy 


eva. Toledo In 1500-02 to preserve the ,nt0 Pnrting with the niami- n slnglo room at Dulcurrcs. 

aril Lindsav wa«i a voiithful a»ciont rite. HIb phenomenal slt| P ,s 10 M rs John Kylands. Mr Corker has given us a 

av noting over .nans and n,cmor y scrvcd Mm wc »- He re- 0 . , 1L record of tills great IJbnar: 

fllnnlne "a passion for ceo- membered the exact position on the , So huge a privato hbraiy — for a rich archive of corresponi 


'• name “ Cicero ” from the lido of 

a worthy the 1465 Mainz edition on page 21.1). 


weapons of a new criticism ho lind 


largely forged himself, he was able specilll woy in which Balzac uses 
to explodo what hud by then nielodruniu, *' there oppcius a 
become the myth of the Bnlzncuin margin of excess, the clement nf 


terms with tho "ki 
currently emerging. In 


record of this great library, using The Koxburghe Club has agreed to 
a rich archive of correspondence to the printing of 500 copies, twice the 


memory served hint well. He re- record ot mis great library, using The Koxburghe Club has agreed to 

shine " u' nassion for ceo- membered die exact position on the , So huge a privato library — for a rich archive of correspondence to the printing of 500 copies, twice the 

v” at the ana of five and Selves of eveiy work and only }' lt! P u ' k «J»d hardly been affectud weave a fluent and often absorbing usual number, but the demand for 

ft oh r-nnd .a-h a 1 f deolduia to ,,nce made the mistake of buying a by these dispersals — could not sur- narrative. As the book contains bio- the book is sure to exceed tho 

v - ■■ - - duplicate of a book be already vivc the harsh conditions of Lhc graphics of Lindsay und the twenty- supply. At £25 It is a bargain. 


mp B “ ercat writer " and col- au Pi'™uo ot a oook lie aircaay 
ng Ids opuscida in three °wned. After his marriage another 
mes. At nine-aud-a-half he was ^was formulated ; “ a 

mate in going to a remarkable flgjg.. °!^5 r 5 d l >r ‘Y. aie 


Christopher PreiidergnsL’s book .subverting the official history, liahac : Fiction mi 


mate m goin 
ol near Dor 
trend Georg 


or kiu R kept by the F« rBTar exercises a most ennobling 
ie Lsden where influence upon the family which 
1 it.- 1 ! >nd . copy of Coy.-, 


builds on this aiul other recent challenging 


conventions 


mediate between aural 


readings to present “ n new wuv «»( rein-osentatlon und intelligibility thought in France unit I 
looking at Balzac us n whole Tho silently or explicitly posited hy the extent. In America, and i| 
novelty is perhaps not as great as text itself ot English literature, 

Reflection is not enough , 


syllabus included the classics, 

hllodSi 1 ' aVriS L e o rSi “o'f rt,' «ll“ « "o“t. of . dl« e ro,U 

nf character from what he expected". 

Sk« h «n!i d i7rtl!ni ri ' miu New novels were bought tor light 

&?l£i 3 " aS 3 m prlS 


«r«wuKn.i ^ l o[l « nd Lear 8 Book 0 Nonsense 

unpublished Latin poem of as diey came 0llt but Lad U t\dsny 

irmine, with ono copy on was Unable t0 *findsli Wutherinz 


By Terry Eagleton 

Cl-OltCK 1IISZTRAY : 

Marxist Models of I .Horary Realism 


Breton uiul Adorno, exercises it 
growing influence on Marxist 
acstheticiuns imeusy with the 
stiff-nocked academicism of a 
Lukucs. And the political moment 


rhythm ; but it 


cllarmine, with ono copy on 
dlum. 

At Eton during Dr Keats’s head- 


was unable to finish Wut/tering 
Heights and thought it detestable. 

Lindsay’s outlook was in many 
ways characteristically Victorian. A 


. 5 ai fS® Plan ot the library, iney were baseO 

-r-.— , — „ 7”,- ••* v in “ Theodore Williams lib- on the owner’s biblical studies, but 

which dictated the dogma of social- sense. It is possible itoARdei and Require enough books to,, owed something to tho theories of 
jsi realism has. in the West at leas), with Marxist coaWjWk one wall qMBs robm. rt I wiU Gobinouu. ■ an *inscidbed copy of 
definitively passed. and Mr Btairay L m£|Miu Dlbdin’s Library Companion whose' 'Essoi sur fin dgalitd des races 

kb Papa must please rend ", he humaines was to bo found ot Halgli 


485 1 1 174 S About £9.00 


485 11180 2 4 bout £10.50 


Paperback 485 17519 3 About £10.00 


paper : 485 12210 3 About £3.50 


i 


25 3 i.p. CuiUlford: Columl.k Univc- AtlUlldos | lurarv i„ I, h not ll.K 

sUy l iOSS.JSiG.ZS. .... fact, have cunto lo provide a inucli* poljticnl sense, j» JJf? 

— — — — * stone of important theureiiciil cun- n doscrlptivo 

Tho concent of Htcnn v realism f,lcts within the Western Marxist threaten .to scoop up > 

aaWKoSs camn. On tho.ono hand is n group uf Afflorfaf 

orn Mirxl«“lolSo Some o(lt, %'rtd " 

Ilogcl ion underpinnings— the notion «t reeled hy Brecht, Man and on to Mnrx «oa 

nf rim Hm-nrv toxt ns a “ rntnlkv ’’ movies, more Impressed hy Barthes briefly at Lsnm i»u«x 

S^n&'SWSl- ShJSSS- lha " coiivlticcd that 

Imvo tnkeit a hainntorlno ns “ IIocc- realism ns a form is iiihorontly ro- lrotsky), then Pt°s ,, 

Mwism ^cotit SSks to lose Srosslvo. On tli 0 other hand is n tho inWui 

mmmd to ' Its A 1 thu s s or ^ai i nntaEon- cluster of (mainly older) Marxist gross of 19M 
Ht Indeed for p£o MaffrS humanists, for whom tho " richness ’’ ilbernllzlng 
lkernrv simkosmiui 1 of* the AWiusser oF traditional realism rebukes tbo Fiscltor and Roj« 
circle y ilte>rarv works are to bo seen docadonco and moagrenoas of con- soggy u concC f! n , 
less formal "total Itios ” than ns temporary capitalism. If tho quarto l reansni 


' *t « * ro ®m. “ I will Gobinoau, • an Inscribed copy of 

Dlbdrn s Library Companion whose Essai sur rindgalitd des races 
J P«pa ffiiut please rend " he humaines was to bo found at Haigh 
4 home. He was allowed to Hull. Lindsay had come to the con- 
Rliool in 1828 at the age elusion that God had made known 
een and sent with a tutor the scheme of redemption to Adam ; 
***■ it was handed down, to Noah, mid 

ter had Purls offered such tern- N ° ah l ? ^ l B , e sons oF Uieso 
"to bibliomanes. In every ™ e branch of Japhet, ancestor of 
. -tb stalls laden ivith the the Aryans, preserved the tradition 
* of aristocratic and monastic ! n * ls purest form. Ihe parent Aryan 
»«- Lindsny “ devoted all his tongue— and Etruscan was classed 


,o hours ”, 


tutor coni- ns Aryan— had been an old Teuronlr 


IIU119 LU /l IIIUI u Qiij/Hiau- ” ... . ”■ v * r ~ . " . r ' L.i.MAfln Lfi* . 

cated Marxist epistemology HOs method or ontological i category, pre. trait 

thrown into question, the crudities *®$Ption aest ^,®i h cs finurlsher 

of its own earlier allegiance lo the oorm or htoraty-mstorfual movL- popiihst n ^ 

“reflection” theoiy of art. Psycho- Sophocles as rcnllst as Gorky. This is «• 

analysis, first with Frond and now Sholokov, and can lyric poetry bo not on i but & l r Sr 

with his ntodornist interpreter realist as either 7 Can you estab- periphery Lu _j. . 


e di‘‘ltol the study of uho date language. 

[-merits of .old editions ”, as well The Creed of Japhet, in which 
.loping a new enthusiasm, for these beliefs were set out, appeared 
HU Father become alarmed posthumously lit a private edition 
ta a letter of remonstrance limited to 150 copies. The philo- 
which might now be logical theories had previously been 
a to a child who had taken published in Etruscan Inscriptions 
nabls, Whether as a result of (1872). Mr Barker tell9 us that Rob- 
frental pressure or from fear ert Curzon " wrote enthusiastically ’’ 
jjnng tbe fate of the Reverend about the book. In fac: Curzon’s 
-Williams who had ruined tone was one of gentle mockery. 
i “ayjug books, Lindsay .drew “ I am groatiy edified by it ”, he 
JJJ® the brink. “I might have wrote in a letter which Mr Barker 
nyself in the bibllomanlacal does not quote, " & congratulate 


i* I " imp uiimuiiiouiai,ni 

ae later confessed, “ and never 
MMs c?csped from It.” 


you on the way in which you have 
driven a tunnel through the dark- 
noss of antiquity, and led the way 
to a further knowledge of the niys- 


coherent entity. 8emiotics has do- - - .. _ , . -. ...... 

nounced as ideological auy repro- B “ ec . t f on fn audience 7 And why passed over. . ■ 
sentational theory of language, with 5, 0,, M realism somehow seem the find in 

its insidious tendency to naturalize C c ? r 5 B ^ atlv ? ,.°^ we knew aW^GL-;ft 

the object and repress the artifice Maoism 7 Marxism is materialise E qgc | s liked -flfcr ■' 
of Uterary production. A dis- in that It locates phenomena within jmack of 
tinctively mooemlst Marxism, in concrete life , realism as a literary one or two 

n i-. Foi-m flnAc mnrli rhi* cam/» ■ urdn. I 


ects on on audionce 7 And why 


S to Italy (where ho bought £ 
« ^Id-ground painting) and r - 
J®*w at Cambridge followed, 


New Titles South Carolina 


The Chinese Economyi: 
Problems and Policies 
ly Jim S. Prybyla 

A survey buttressed by Ihe Liles! statistics 
and data and animated by observations 
madu during the author's recent Irlp to 
China- Essential to understanding post- 
ievolutionniy China. 

xi\j 260 pages $5. 93 paper $ L4 . 95 doth 

The Itagic Sense of- 
Political Life 

by Michael Weinstein 

"...a fascinating departure from jargon-ns- 
usti.il and a refreshing plunge into modern 
nan's pojiticol-porsonnl condition..." 

PL'BMSHPKS WJ-UKLY 

x, 190 pages $9.95 doth 



Titles of the Foreign Service 

edited by Ralph Hilton , with a 
Foreword hy Jack K. McFall 

. "...lulls in vivid example the story of dedi* 
cated men and women serving their country 
amid great and tumultuous events. A collec- 
tion of fascinating laics." . 

— HI' NMf A . X ISSINC.RR 

X/ 176 pages $9.95 cloth 

Volume XIII . 

Studies in Scottish LUejratjire • 


SI 7= origin I should never have dreamed 
| Bran. . dSh?nr B ro.«1n ‘ °?* Tll W Httle pot must be the father 
S3S5? of all Schoppena, and If you find 


uiaiiLaivaf mimuvi mob iviainiyiU| aia ~ a ' ■ « . ■ OllC Of tWO 

tlie work of Brecht, Benjamin, does much the same j ergo, a b nut roallsdi on^, ^ 

• , ■ * - realism is, tho eternally appropriate i mnru dedt to bua» 


artistic 



j'Jj . 


js-— 

5-h! 


- , ocef. - 1 1 ® ©;c » sk <t. r/ -, 

• lisi 

II 


materialism, rt is easy to be taken In amateur af the I8S3 L „ 


a distant COUSjn to 0 f «11 Schnnnen 
N been polite— Initially, J 
■because of her collection iff fi 1 * 

-I?' Frei? d .K ’ 1 ,ndep 5 n ’ to be ’desired.” 
-J#- rrom then on the . , 

most of his time. - a perlc 


to a further knowledge of the niys- - <«hidipR in ^cnlfinh T ifprnhir#* 

terious Etruscans, whose German - — 1 Dtutlies 1JI OCOtUSR I^UcTcltJire • t : 

origin I should never have dreamed nTP TT) ■*Alhu1'hii C t - ‘Rnce Ttrit>.\ 

of. That little pot must be the father \ . II V III . 4\0$S-i^Oy • 

is!;®: ■*' ' ; 


Plekhanov to our own latter-day Bnliahtenlng 1 
Proletkuhists have been. Yet lltore A OB f n n ot JL. 
hHg been a powerful if repressed nolitical 
cptuiter-curront to realist orthodoxy ieViaGlous adJi® 11 ^ 
throughout the history of Marxism. of , bourgebis.^'JJ 


After a period of buying from 
IjSiL'-' ' 7 ” ..7. " Joseph Lilly and Charles Frederick 

^(uhtoj acce ^ tc ^ r ® s P° nsi biHty Molini, Lindsay found his way to 
W ln*l. 8 SpBunercial and agri- the German immigrant bookseller, 
oi fs bi included Bernard Quaritch. Without 

feren *,.uV nca - • « Wales Quaritch’s professional expertise 

aM Wnlno S T. in fhgland, Scot- and knowledge of the international 
bwnthfrf:*. bu { far. from slow- book-trade the library would never 
n^uL 0 L ac 9w*»ition, his have reached its full extent and dls- 
fttlt Jr JL- f 4l n t0 8 tinction. . Equally. Quaritch could 

aUDuii C ?„ 1,1 now the not have become the leading British 
rwebn • PxnJSff 1 ® v ad Br°wn dealer in antiquarian books witliout 
it' half of whi’ir? 1 * nd £60,000, Lindsay’s support. The relationship 

1 !bsllabi« 8ood year between the two men was one of 

2 dkt«pfin*v* . reinve stment.) complete confidence on both sides, 

H bo Join avoided. He marked by many generous and un- 

the Koxburghe Club selfish actions. 


lad grown dealer in antiquarian books without 
£60,000, Lindsay’s support. The relationship 
good year between the two men was one of 


South Carolina Press 

Columbia SC29208.USA 


Outside Ihe United Shilcfi/ Us dependencies/, 
and Canada/ our sales representative is Fef- 
fer & Simons, Inc. , whose United. Kingd’pm 

■ ' address Is 7. Maiden Lane, London 'VVC2B 

■ tna. ■ : ' • 


‘the first tjme. In Oils "gallant journal.,, an 
impressive number of scholars have been 
found devoting themselves to Scottish litera- 
ture.' 7 _ , --HUGH- MACD? ABMD> 

VlU, 312 pages $14.95 dofh ’ 


South. C^i/blina 
Now Titles 




would be possible to sift through Mr 
Marxist aesthetics and construct, coucepis 
say, a history of attitudes to poetic b«9» J 

1 1 f I L I'iiui, u‘. »• 1-: - l/.[ .Si,.! .1! j 0 H- ' ,| ' ’• .. 


c’mSn, TQ 77 Al ?£?? m Kingdom, eighty-one in the United 
. New 6 States (seven auctioneers), five In 

niaintaJn^hP Europe, pight in Canada, two in 
ion. ^Uon . for speedy pub- ' 8° ut ^ Africa and one in Australia. 

coatuSnSfu^ 1 - Bft les held To have produced a clear, prompt, 
|:® 7s .attd-AuBUM re-5 ®fP teitl ‘ an d . accurate record of such seftt- 
Pl Action '■houSSSci 1 IP by tered material is a considerable 

... •: ■ ies ln the United achievement. 
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Buckinghamshire 
County Council 


1. Librarian 

WendovQr 

(Minimum qualification : Chartered Librarian) 

Salary : A.P.3, £3 t 396-£3j774 p.a. 

2. Mobile Librarian 

(Rural) Aylesbury 

Salary : L/S to Bar, £2,569-£3,323 p.a. 

3 . Mobile Librarian 

Bletchfey 

Salary : US to Bar , £2 ( 569-£3 J 3 23 p.a. 


NJC Conditions or Service. Successful applicant Bubject 
to medical examination. Removal expenses of up to £150 
and Lodgings Allowance of £8.00 per week pending 
removal. 


APPLICATIONS (no forme) enclosing a large stamped 
addressed envelops, together with the names and 
addresses ot two referees, to the County Librarian, 
County Hall, Aylesbury, Bucks., to be recolvsd within 
two weeks of the appearance of this advertisement from 
whom further details can be obtained. 


High' School and Sixth Form 


College Librarians 


£4,161 to £4,900 


We need seven Chartered Librarians to take charge of 
the Libraries In two Sixth Form Colleges and five High 
Schools in the Borough. 

Candidates should be Librarians oF Boms experience 
and a degree would be an advantage. It Is hoped that 
applicants will have had wide general training In any 
field of public, academic or spatial llbrarl&Ttshlp aa they 
will be expected to contribute widely to the academic 
Ufa of the School' or College. 

The men and women appointed wllf ba on the staff of 
the Borough Librarian but their day-to-day responsibility 
will be to the Head Teacher or the High School or the 
Principal of the College. 

The vacancies are at s— ■ 

Lowlands Sixth Form Collage (Central Harrow) 
Stanmore Sixth Form College - 
Bentlby Wood High School for Girls (Stanmoro) 
Canons High School (East Kenton) 

Gayton High School for Boys (Central Harrow) 

Hatch End High School 
Nower Hill High School (Pfnner) 


Application forma and further details lor these newly 
established posts from the Assistant Controller (Man- 
power Services) (quoting referenoa TLS/E12), London 
Borough of Harrow, PO Box 57, Civic Centre, Harrow, 
Middlesex HA1 2XF, returnable within 14 days. 







Librarian 

(Young People's Services) 

£4,1 61 -£4,507 


For (hit new post si (ha Civic Centra Library wa naed a 
Chartered Librarian who lui had appropriate experience In dealing 
with all aspects of wort with young poopte. 

The BUGceaafut applicant will be direct!/ responsible lo the Heed 
of Young Poop to’ a Services but ho or she will tlso work closely 
wllh Teechera, Branch librarians and Children's Librarians In the 
Borough • Libraries, , 

• p Vi*..'?' ' i*. \ • i, •' ■ 


i.’i 


Assistant Librarian 

(Musicand Sound Recording Library) 

Up fo £4,072 


This raw P0»L based si Ifia Central UndlrtQ library, Harrow, la ' 
wltobtotor often or woman whplum-MsiBd the Anal examlnatlona 


of the Library Assadatlon and Who haw a.wfdo knowledge of all 
kinds M murto. A mcewary raqulraftwnt la the ability to exploit 
the i oons (far able a (oak qf gratnophena records, oagsellei, scoree 


end music parte, 

Minimum alerting salary tor Chartered Librarian £3,694. 

Conlrolkr . 
London 
Middlesex 


Application forme and further delafls from Assistant Cor 
(Manpower Beni! ceil (quoting nferanea TL8/H11) i 
Borough of Harrow, PO Box 87. Ohio Centre, Harrow, 
HAf 9XP, relurnable wKhln 14 Jaye, 
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Technical Librarian/ 
Information Officer 


Flcsicy RaJar Is an international leader In the design and manufacture of xndar, 
air traffic control systems and navigational nids. 

At Addlcstonc, wc arc looking for a Technical Librarian to assist in maintaining 
and operating an efficient technical and management information service to 
professional staff in a high technology environment. The work will Include the 
control of software documentation. Some years experience as an Industrial 
Librarian and a relevant formal qualification arc desirable. 

A realistic salary will be negotiated according to qualifications and experience. 
Large company benefits include a pension and life assurance scheme plus 
generous holiday and sickness entitlement. 

For further details telephone or write to Peter Steiner, Recruitment Manager, 
Plcssey Radar, Addlcstoue, Weybridgc, Surrey. Tel: Vi'cy bridge 47282. 






LIBRARY AUT01 1 ;-, 




SENIOR 

vacancib 

Two senior vacant* 
on scale £5fioffi ? 
the olher on wa M: 
lo £8,178. for 

PloflrsiBnL-.j, 
library content, h i 
sign and devefoctr*- 
cataloguing, 
oonfrol and other ctnA 
based systems. KnJM 
of PL/1 and 
Assembler, and i?J 
puter expswnce 
desirable. 

Applications |q th 
rarlan, Cambildgg \* 
ally Ubrary, Win f 
Cambridge, CB3 m 
the names ol tfiw 
erees. by 28 August 



Sir Frederick Snow & Partners 

Consulting Engineers 


Assistant 

Librarian 


An Assistant Librarian is required Immediately for a 
Technical Library end Information Service which serves 
the various Groupa throughout the firm. The library la 
part of the Research and Development Group, which 
also comprises the firm's Computer and Research 
Section. 


The candidate will asBlst the Technical Information 
Ofllcer with the day-to-day operation of the library. 
This Includes organising the Trade Literature section 
and arranging the circulation of journals. In addition 
the candidate will help with teohnlcal and other 
enquiries originating from staff throughout the firm. 
Postgraduate qualifications In library work and typing 
ability would be advantageous. 


Please apply In wilting or telephone : 


Melvyn Jones (Recruitment) 

Sir Frederick Snow A Partners 

Rose House, 144 Southwark Street, London SE1 0SZ 

01-928 6888 


CENTRE FOR OVERSEAS PEST RESEARCH 

(Allnlilr) o[ Oicricai Development, Kentlng!**, Louiluii) 

VACANCY FOR A 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


TIib vacancy Is In the Library .Service In Hie grade of Assistant 

Scientific Officer. 

Du Hr 1 ; Thuus iro varied and Include loans, readers enquiries, ftoiiMal 
library and clerical Julies. ... 

QusllflcstlDM 1 At lcn;i four Q.C.C. 1 0 levels (or cqulvnlom) 
including English and a sdonilflc subject. Modest typing ability 
and a reading knowledge at a foreign language woula be an 
advantage. 

Salary i In range £2,240-13,130 according to age and experience, annual 
Inc re menu. 


Ace i At least Id years. 
Hours 1 41 


hours per five dny weet 
Leave i Four weeks' annual leave. 


Application forms cm he obtained from : 

Mbs M. Cole (LIDASO It), 

Centre Tar Oversea* Feet Research, 

College House, 

Wrights Lane, 

London Wl 5SI. 

Closing dote for receipt of applications Is 20«h July, 1978, 


HARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE 

LIBRARIAN/MEDIA 


RESOURCES OFFICER , 

ApplloaUbhs are Invited Trom qbal I MsJ Librarians foritho sbovo ‘ 
' ' - September 1. 1B7B. 


post i iViionnt on niwiiwn .. 

pendldales should preferably have had ooms axperlcno* w|lh 
madln reaourass. 

Salary In range A EM/6, 63,061 to 64,027, entry point determined 
on quglllteBtions and experience- 


Purlhar particulars and application form from : Tha Buraar, Harper 
Adami Agricultural Qollooe. Newport, Shropshire TF10 BNB. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S 


required a 


PROMOTIONS ASSISTANT 

dadama Tueaaud'a, London Planetarium and Incorporating the 
seek a parson to promote group visits to this 

3 jo smartalnmeiti oompleX. ■ 

a npplloant will ba required to promote and eel! 
and varied market euoh «■ national lour operators, 


expanding 

The aui 
te a wide 
wnoola .and 


groupa. 


‘Hi/she will .naed. confidence, enthusiasm and |he ability Id 
work wild minimum euparvjalon. ; A ’ Buropeeq language ■ Would 


nlrtlmum aupervlalon. 

. ' Wa.ara offering up to £2.500 par annum for U SO-hour weak- 


London 


lease write giving brief personal and career details id; 
■ Jdrah, Madame. Tueaaud’a limited, Uaryiabona R< 

n .NW1 SLR, i:- 


WBUOA. 


Road, 
* 

aitniTanfurtrinirf; 


Newmarket Upper School 
(age range 12 - 18 ) 


SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


Librarian's Grade £3,064-£3,773 Inclusive ol 
merits (minimum of 3,395 per annum lor Cm* 
Librarian). 

Required at the end or August, 1978, fifll-tlmi ft 
fled librarian to organise and develop the Hbw/i 
the above school. Starling salary according bqj! 
floatlon8 and experience. 

Further Information and application forms ndft 
from the Headmaster, Newmarket Upper School, Eb* 
Road, Newmarket, Suffolk, fo whom compleMliq 
must be returned by 9th July, 1978. 


Suffolk County Council 


BOLTON METROPOLITAN BOROUg/ 

ASSISTANT 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


AP5 £3,825 to £4,095, plus suppta 

Applications are Invited from Chartered ClbrtJjBAj 
drive, initiative and suitable experience for wl 
post. The Central Referenoa Library has 70,w»c 
sealing for 100 readers, and answers over 4WHwr* 
lea each year. , 

Application forms and further Informallon obtalmMi , 
the Personnel Officer, Town Hail, Bollon lo 1» i*w"i 
July 7, 1978. 


Nolllnohamshlro Oounty Council 
Lalmra Saivlcoa 
Llbrorloa 


Librarian 


CAMBRIDGE UN 
MEDICAL 1B*I 


(PaiMIme) 


The aucooialul applicant (malo 
‘ ‘ aikoi 


of romale), who should be aull- 
ably quail Ilod, will ba respon- 
■Ible I or (ha technloal library 
ol tha Planning and Transporta- 
tion Deparlniont. based al Weal 
Bridal or d, Nottingham. Thla Is 
Inlilalte a temporary appoint- 
ment for alx months and will ba 
aubleal to review bolero >ha end 
ol Uni period. The perean 
appointed will work mornings 
only for 20 hours par woojf. 
Salary will ba pro rale la life 
range X2869-C3773 pa Indualva 
(minimum of E339B pa for 
Chartered Librarians) . 

Further detella are available from 
mo Stefllng Section al Iho 
address botow (telephone Not- 
tingham BBSfiSB eal 301). , 
Applleailond, Inoludlng full por- 
aonal and oaraar dalalla, should 
reach lha Director ol Lalsura 
Barvlcaa, Trent BrldO* Houm, 
Pox Road, Waal Brlpglwd, Not. 
Ilngham, by 7 July al the ialeal. 
Pleas* quote ret 135. 


ASSISTANT 
LIBRARY OFF 


Assistant ' Utojj 
• (oalary poalf “■ 
j a year) 
nlslraiive mJJL 
Ing and 
pravlous 

, medical Bbraiy m 
able. 

sastt'-'*- 


UNIVERSITY OF ZAMBIA 

ApplicallonB are Irtvllad f Df . , 

SENIOR L ECTURER/LECTU Ren -■ -i: 

: ItCD ADTL 4 EUT AF ISIIIll STP?; , 


IN THE DEPARTMENT Of UBRART 

aairS^ 


Applicants should have a posl- 
graduala degree In. Library 


U . 

Studlaa 'and soma leashing expo 
rienoe In Ubrarlanahlp al' Urd- 
varsity or Third-level institutions. 
PraoUoal experience working In 
a Library la also required. E* 


per tone* In on African or Third 
Wprld country would also be an 


Sfesga 

l\S 

S'flsfeS?? 

- to 

‘‘•merit, salary aealaa : Miior 1 ; f mw, C ounon. 
lecturer K7.60B to KAQW jjf.' 1 J/^Towrl 

LSoiurar K4.036 to KT.MHi P* f. gfi? ^plrthaf jSS^dW 1 
(El alar ling equal* K1.471.Yh* |nW f |fM1 ajlDtf^ 

British Ooverrtmani may aOpple-. I 


Wpr.» 

advantage. Preferenao will I be 
.given lo applicants wlfh practical' 
and/or teaching experience. In 
General Library administration. 
Special Library aorvloe. Aca- 
demia Library service, Publlo 
Library service. Reference and 
Information work, Bibliography, 


Cataloguing. History , 6f bopM 
and Ubterles, BetMtlpn_pl Mb- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

Department of Cultural Services 

Librarian-in-Charge 

Bibliographical and Cataloguing 

Salary grading under review, currently AP3/4, 

£2,922 to £3.702 per annum, p(ua supplements 
Applications are Invited front Chartered Librarians wllh' 
previous bibliographical and supervisory experience for 
tits above post which is based at the County Library 
Headquarters, Psrkhurst. 

This position will give the successful applicant an 
opportunity to develop ideas for whole eervice as well 
sb own field and the Ideal chance to gain valuable 
mlddlB-management skills. 

Senior Assistant 

Salary Librarian Beale (bar), £2,127 to £2,863 
per annum, plus supplements 
Tha post is based at tha Branch Library in Ryde, an 
attractive resort of 23,000 population, on the North 
Cos9t of the Island. 

Applicants must be qualified Librarians, possessing 
Initiative and ideas, who are able to assist the Branoh 
Librarian in improving and developing an expanding 
Bervloe. 

Far. an application form and Job description for above 
two posts, contact the County ParaonnaJ Officer, County 
Hall, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

Closing date : July 7. 1978. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
EAR EASTERN ART 

seotforr * h^s responsibility iror . all works, of art 1 
emanating from China, Japan, Korea and other areae 
todar their cultural influence. The duties of tlie success- 
ful candidate will Include cataloguing accessions, record 
wk, participating in the selection and display of objects 
to temporary or permanent exhibition, assisting the 
Kflepsra In research and in answering oral and written 
inquiries from students and the publlo. 

Candidates should normally have an arts degree but ■ 
fowe with specialised knowledge or experience of value . 
™ 'hs Museum will also be considered, An effective ■ 
hoiking knowledge of either the Chinese or Japanese 
wltfen ^language, and willingness to further this study 
for 1 research purposes, essential. Good general knpw- 
Wffa of Far Eastern art history advantageous. 

1 -8AURY; -as RA Grade I £4,56B-£6,01Q or RA Grade 
w.300- £4,880, Level of appointment and starting salary 
: .,W ,n 0 ®9e.. qualifications and experience. Non- 

i.wiirlbutory pension scheme. 

.. Per full details and an application form (to be returned 
Tfv® Jyly, T978J write to Civil Service Commission, 
j^jeort Link, Basingstoke, Hants, RG21 1JB, or telephone . 
““JtagBloke (0266) 6855 1 (answering service operates 
. warns office hours). Please quote G(23)3B2. 

L i Victoria and Albert Museum 


Ion Borough of Enfield 

w Assistant 
irian 

>4 to £4,072 

stunt Librarian 

82 to £3,622 


* 


iflsft* pre ^ nv ' tc ^ F° r those posts within the 
®^ rvlce o£ P r °8f ^ essive outer 

^fej.® n K ,Ir}es to 01-36S 2244, Ext. 33. An 
■ ri ? further details bbtnimtblc, 

■ SSr 1 » from the Borough 

Officer, Central Library, 
JWy,.' 197 n d> ^EN2 6TW. Closing date 7lh 

"'e^ ^uotc reference SAL/130. 


free university amsterdam 

Tiiedeparlmenl of Geology and Physical Geography at the Free Uni- 
versity (institute of Earth Sciences) Invites applicants for the position 
ot 

reader 

(at the level of associate professor) 

in Geographical Hydrology 

in Ihe Section Hydrogeology and Geographical Hydiotogy. 

Candidates should have: 

— a broad background In earth sciences; 

. - hydrological expertise by training of professional career; 

— experience with field-hydrological research and/or hydrological 
projects; 

— an appropriate physicQ-mathematlcal background. 

The duties of tha appointee will include: 

— management of the section Hydrogeology and Geographical 
Hydrology In cooperation with the full professor in the section; 

— teaching graduate students in geographical hydrology; 

— research in geographical hydrology; 

— supervision of post-graduate research; 

— contribution to the management of-the department. 

The Free University Is a private university with a Christian charter. 
Further information on thla point will be sent to applicants. 

Gross monthly salary, depending on age, and experience to a maxi- 
mum of Dfl. 81Q4, exclusive of allowances. 

Additional Information about the duties, structure of the department 
and its research can be obtained from the chairman of the section, 
Prof. dr. G.B. Engelen, phone 020 - 548 24 49. 


Candidates are requested to submit their application. Including 
e curriculum vitae, list of publications and the names ot three 
referees before the 15th of November, to the Personnel Depart- 
ment, De Boelelaan 1105, P.O. Box 7161, 1007 MC Amster- 
dam-Bultenveldsri, quoting reference no. 330 - 1 1 78. 


Library 

Assistant 

rising lo 

£3,282 pa inc 

( + Phase ill salary 
award payable from 
July 1) 

An lutorsciinv past In tl<o 
library at our Handon loca- 
tion In norlh-wesi London. 

You would join tha busy 
library team and provide 
valuable aiBlilanca wllh 
normal library (Julies, do.tl 
helpfully wllh enquiries hum 
stall and siudenii, end bo 
prepared lo assist at other 
Polytechnic lltiarlca when 
required. 

An education la A level ' 
elondmd Is dreaded ami 
you should prof or ably huve 
ooma flood general library 
onparlunce. 

Ploau write for full detella 
and an application form 
paatldB flret olaaa to: 
AjwoInlni«nte OlHeer (ref 
HMU. NMiaan pjfr- 
ifykn'i floumli.OrBtn Rood. 
Hit 3HQ- Closing date, July 


Middlesex 

Polytechnic 


MOBILE LIBRARIAN 

BO REHAM WOOD AP2/3 
S3 ,237-63,774 plua Phau II 



MOBILE LIBRARIAN 

HAflPBNDEN AP2/3 
(3,207-63,714 plus Phil* II 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD AP 11/141 
C3.207-E3.714 plua Phase II 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

WATFORD CENTRAL APII/III 
£3,257-63,774 plus Photo U 
Appllonttons at* Invited Item 
Llbrarlane vrllh al tecal Pnrl I 
d tho Library Assoc I an an 

E*aml rollons ror lhaao pqbis. 
Fuiihor dnialis from Alan write, 
Tralnlng/Peisonivjl Oil leer. Lib- 
rary HeadquBrtara, Couniy Hull, 
Horllord SQ13 BEJ lalaphono 
Hertford 54242. Ext. C487. 
Applloailona wllhln U days ol 
tiio nppoerouice ol this advaittec- 
•ncni. 


CITY OF WAKEFIELD 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT COUNCIIL 

EDUCATiON DEPARTMENT 

WAKEFIELD AREA UBRARY 
DRURY LANE 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

(Work wllh children) 

Librarians Beale AP4, E2.127-E3.702 plus up to £620 pa 
supplements (bar at £2.853) 

Applicants should be Chartered Ubrarlans but appllbs- ■ 
Hona will be considered from Llbrarlane who have cam-' 
pleted professional examinations bul are not yet ohartered. 

WAKEFIELD COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY AND ART8 
MARGARET STREET, WAKEFIELD 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

AP2, £2,529-£2,853 plus up to £520 pa supplements 
Application are Invited for the position of Assistant Lib- 
rarian. 

To assist the Tutor Librarian in tha daily running of the 
Library, the preparation of book lists, organization and 
maintenance of library stook and to assist students and 
staff In tha use of the Library. Further details on request. 
Requests for application forms (accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope) should be addressed to 
The Chief Executive (Personnel Beclion), 

Wakefield, »ob4yei^ed'^-4(^m|®imi , .'-r 


LONDON BUSINESS 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 




Directorate of Community Services 

Administrative Officer 

£4,230 to £4,830 plug £520 supplement - 

You will be : responsible to the Chief Administrative 
Officer for elf libraries administration and administrative 
support to the Chief Librarian. Work includes monitor- 
ing of work-flow, preparation of repoqs and corres- 
pondence. 

Good administrative experience essential. 

Application forms from PertoAnel Servibei Town Hafi, 
Patriot Square, London E2, or telephone 01-981 0077 
(Ansefone), quoting reference 6/100. Closirig data.: 
July 4. 1078. . 


LQIMDQM borough of 

TOWER HAMtETS 


Wa have ,two vacancies for keen and capable 
young librarians with ideas and initiative ; — . 

1. Assistant Librarian 

fn charge of our Corporate Ubrary, which is ; a v 
specialised collection of Company information. 

2. Library Assistant 

(Information and Loan services) 

These are .interesting and challenging oppor- 
tunities for the right people. Library qualifica- 
tions are necessary for post (1) and some 
experience of company information would pe 
an advantage. Excellent facilities. Job 
descriptions are available. . ] 

Salaries on scales rlsing from (1) £4f34, ; 
;.(2) £3480, ( nc/ydlhg London Waiflhfihg. ; j 

to Keh VemdiTj The Loncion Business School, 
Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, London NW1 4SA> 
(01-262 5050). 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

' ’ . • J 

£3016 - £4007 p.q. Inclusive • 

required In the Bdard'e Osntr.al Library which 8erves the 
Bpard's ddenUsie, engineers arid admlnlatratora and Is 
part, of the Central In formal Ion Senrioee. 

Oppbilunlty will ba given' to the successful applicant 
to gain experience in all aspects of special library work. 
Applicants Should have a good educational back- 
round and pithough not essential, some previous exper- 
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County Library 
School Library Service 

School Librarians 

Applications are invited Irom Chartered Librarians to till 
the vacancies that have arisen in the following 
Bedfordshire schools 

Samuel Whitbread Upper School, Shefford 

Situated in an attractive rural area to Ihe South EaBl of 
Bedford, this modern Upper School and Community cof- 
I eg a has recently opened lla purpose built library 
resource centre. The successful candidate will be 
expected to develop the new facilillea these premises 
plfer and to extend Ihe services to pupils and staff. 

Halyard High School, Luton 

A large, well established school serving pupils of 1 1-18. 
this school has enJOysd the services of Chartered Libra 
rlana for many yearB and haB en extensive and well- 
developed flbrary resource centre. The library la well 
used, and there is considerable scope within this post 
tor the exercise of imaginative and positive approaches 
to Librarian ship. 

Tbs luccsssful applicants will bs appoints to Ins atoll of the 
County Library lorvloo and will bo members ol a loam ot 28 
prates Don I librarians In High and Uppar Schools In l ha County. 
Full support and training taclTllIss ara available within ths Sohool 
Library Sanies. 

Lufon & Dunstable Hospital 

Medical Centre Librarian 

Applicants are Invited for the above pOBt which will 
become vacant from July 2, 1970. The post la an 
Interesting one and demanding good administrative ability 
and a high professional standard In administrating the 
Medloal Library and gen seal Hospital Service to patients 
and staff In two local hospitals. 

Bedford Central Library 

Musical Librarian 

An interesting opportunity exists for a chartered 
librarian with a good knowledge Of music to be 
responsible for the Music Lib racy ol Bedford Central 
Library. The successful candidate will be a member of 
the Reader Services Team and will be expected to be 
music library adviser to Ihe other libraries in North 
Bedfordshire District. 

SALARY i Librarian'! Caroir Qrada APS -5, £2,922 ta I4.0M plus 
supplements, Progression beyond £3,282 and £2,702 dependent upon 
responsibility and exporlenae. 

Further psrtloulars and appllosllon form Iram Nigel 8 task. 

Bad ford shire County Library, County Hall, Bedford MK42 BAP. 

Badford 88181, exl. 38. 

CLOSING TIME JULY 7. 



' County Council 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
F ACUITY OF MILITARY STUDIES 
ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE 
. pimfre on,. Canberra. 

The university has establish ad a Faculty ol Military Studies • at 
the Royal Military College Duniroon and fa ao-oporatlng with tha • 
Department of Doienoq In Ita .operation snd development within tha 
context 0< the Auatrallan QOvernmenl'a Inianijon to etlabllsn a 1 
' aapa/ala Aidonomoua dogree-eonfeirlrg Dafsnok . Force Inslllutlan. 
Appointment Mill be to ihe alalf. of lha University, buf on attsbllsh* . 
mam of lha Dafanca Force Institution the alalf ,o{ the Faculty will ■ 
transfer to IM e'ntploy. ' 

LECTURERS IN ENGLISH 

. (TWO PbaiTIONS) , ! 

tnaf. 840) 

DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

. Applicants -must have a good higher .degree .In English literature , 


Applicants -must have a good higher . degree .In English literature , 
and rolavant University teaching experience. Scholarly publications . 
would be an additional advantage. Applicants should provide In their 
applications details of their main areas of Interest. 

3alary per annum, $A 1 4,904 range $19,684. Commencing salary 


according to qualifications and experience. - . 

Applications, giving the names ol al least l«vd senior academic refer* 
« as and quoting the reference number, should be submitted lo tha 


Academic 8ls>f Oflico. Tha University of New South Wains. PO Box 
1 . Kensington. New Boulh Wafas, Australia 2033. A copy of ths appll- 


.j r . vv-ir-. ■r'v- ■ r.-3- 


MUSIC LIBRARIAN : 

Eaatbavjrn© 

23,234 to* 23,694 (plus' up to B4 par week supplement) . 

To provide arid.: maintain an efficient music, gramophone 
record ’ 'and cassette service to . the . E-aSibourne 'area. . 
Applicants musl have passed lha. Library Association Parts . 
I and II 1 Examinations or acoapl^d equivalent.. . i 

Application forms and further details ■ 
from personnel Officer, East Sussex 
.County Library, • 

Crescent, Lewas. Closing dale : July ■; 

7,1978. ' i • ; . ' . .; 



in Government Departments 

There are vacancies in Ihe following Government 
Departments lor candidates with proleasionfll qualinca- 
tiong and some practical experience. Those expect ng to 
obtain professional qualifications this summer will be 
considered. 

Ministry of Defence 

Atomic Weapons Research Establishment, 

Aldermaston. Barks. „ , „ _ . 

Royal Air Force Staff College, Bracknell. Berks. 

Royal Military College ol Science, Shrlvenham, Wilts. 

Department of the Environment 

Property Services Agency Library, 

Whltglft Centra, Croydon, Surrey. . 

Property Services Agency Library, London SE1. 

Health and Safety Executive 

HO Library. London W2. 

Department of Health and Social Security 

Library. Central London. 

Departments of Industry, Trade, and 
Prices and Consumer Protection 

Central Library Network, London. 

Further vacancies may arise in these and other depart- 
ments. 

Salary : Inner London, 23,676 to 26,040 ; Croydon 2190 
less; elsewhere £465 less. Starting salary may be above- 
ihe minimum. Promotion prospects. Nan-contributory 
pension scheme. 

For full details and an application form (to ba relumed by 
B July, 1976) write to Civil Service Commission, Alencon 
Link, BasInflGtcke, Hants RG21 1JB, or telephone Basing- 
stoke (0266) 68561 (answering service operates outside 
offioe hours). Please quote G (2) 624/2. 


RUSDEN STATE COLLEGE 
DRAMA DEPARTMENT 

LECTURER IN DANCE 

Rusden Stale College, oonatltuenf College or Die Stale College or 
Vloiorta. located In e suburb of Melbourne, In the Slate ol Victoria. 
Australia, la eesklng to appoint an appropriately qualified person to 
lie dance stall. 

The appointee will be axpeol ed to assist In the oanduol of the dance 

S is which l> currently ottered ae « motor study over four years 
n a .Bachelor of .Education programme and oonirlbuts lo the 
planning and developmonl of o bur sea In the rotated aria of drama 
and dance. 

Quail float Iona : 

— a degree nnd preferably a post graduate qunllllcntlon In an area 
related lo dance- etudlaa; 

— a commitment lo leaching and the ability to demonatralo In at 
leaat two established modern dance teohnfquee to both beginning 
and advanced aludenla; 

— experience In perlormanoe and composition and lha ability |o 
choreograph for a wldo range of eludenl aptitudes; 

— a sound Knowledge of a number of approaches to composition end 


wpoilonce In teaching composition-. 

— Initiative oxproared through Involvement in education In the art# 
and a desire lo contribute through pnrliclpellon In a pioneer 


course ln dar.ee Ip Australia. 

Thla appointment will be m»dg on a contractual basla nnd Iho 
aucoasBlul applicant will bo expeoled lo oommenoe duly on 
January 31, 1879. 

Suitable arrangements could be made to. meet removal coele. 

Salary ; Leofurar— Lecturer, Grade II, in the range $AUS14.M6- 

2A US 17. 184 p.a. 

Leolurer, Grade I, In Ihe renge $AU817,B37- 

$AUaiS.SB4 p.a. i 

Iwlofm-Hon relating to Ihfe pailifon may be obtained from Itto 
Slatting Ollloai wild whom written applications oto»e pn July 28, 1«7». 

Application* should Include tha names and adrfraitas of two fafarae*. 


RUSDEN STATE COLLEGE 

882 Blackburn Road, North Clayton, . 
Victoria, 8188, Auatralto. 



Tameside 

Metropolitan Borough 

data 'ffewpEpART MeNt'; . : l 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (Housebound Readers) 

£2,569 lo 43,774 p.a! Including' ■lipplemefiti V 
(bar al £332 p.a.) . ■ ; 


The pqst holder will be responsible to the Senior - - 
AseiBlaru Librarian (Special Services) for the operation 
of- ihe- housebound library service.. Duties will include ! ‘ 
visiting and assessing the needs ol tha housebound, 
providing assistance In the selection of books end 
dealing with various administrative work connected with 
the service. The Assistant' Librarian- (Housebound. 
Readers) |s also erfpaoted to assist the 8enIor , 
Assistant Librarian - ( special sendees), in the provision . 

. of .other sendees of a speo|ellst nature. 

Applicants should be chartered librarians or persons who 
am qualified by examination but nol yet chartered. ' 
Applicants should SISo held d cuhrent driving licence. . 

- AhnllnUTnn fnrnna mttrt Inh'flatnrlnHnn am .liollnUU 


,- i".>! 
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Sg^^'^lcUSSIFlIP ADVERTISEMENTS 


Billlngham, Cleveland 

Intelligence 
Section manager 

A vacancy exists for an lntelligencQ 
Section Manager in the Research and 
Development Department of the 
Agricultural Division. 

The preferred candidate will have a 
good working knowledge on modain 
systems of information handling ar* 
be sensitive to the needs of technical 
and commercial users in s dynamic 
business situation. He/she should hi* 
a science degree or a considerable 
experience of scientific Information 
work. Commercial experience and 
qualifications In information science 
would be considered advantageous. 
The candidate should preferably be in 
the age range 30-40 years. 

The Job holder will ba expected to 
manage the 20 staff of the Intelligent 
Section. Their activities comprise a 
Library facility and reports file, endt l 
specialised Intelligence Service serving 
both technical and commercial sides 
of the Division's business. 

The Division le currently spending tu, 
million in the construction of an ’ 
Information Centre which will embli 
the Job holder to expand the role of 
the Section in the Intelligence and :l 
Training activities of the DMilon. 

The Company operates house 
purchase, profit sharing and - 
contributory pension schemes and 
offers financial assistance toward) 
removal expenses. 

Applications, giving age, quslIHullw 
and experience to: 

MAJW Pegg, Personnel Depfertmui 
imperial Chemical Industrial UmM 
Agricultural Division, PO Box 1 .... 
Billlngham, Cleveland TS23 1LB j 


1 Cambridgeshire •" 

libraries . . 

Peterborough Division 

| Group Librarian 

[ SALARY : Ap5/601 lrw . 
iaj 4)-E5,065 p.a.. Inc. ■ 
locations are mvited from 
fenced Chartered Libra- 
* ST preferably with a degree 
J teaching quallflca Ion, for 
Sve post of Groilp Librarian 

lOrton District). 

person appointed will be 
ised at the new Orton District 
irfxiY which opens early in 
to Nw Year. This Joint use 
Lrtw for both the population 
Ol Orton (26.000) and Orton 
SuiMeid Community School 
(School roll 1,000+) adjoins 
major shopping area and 
Leisure and Sports Complex 
nnd will also be the Informa- 
ton centre for this township 
(otmed under the Peterborouflh 
New Town Expansion Scheme, 
hsiurtience, removal and lodg- 
ing allowance payeible in 
^proved cases. 

iriher details and application 
enm are available from the 
Aulilfitil County Librarian, 
borough Dlvlelonal Library 
kidquarieri, Broadway, 
Morborough, PEI 1RX, tele- 
tono $9106/6. to whom appll- 
«Gons must be returned by 
fodneaday, 5th July, 1978. 


REMINDER 


Tutor Librarian 

Salary oil Scale 



BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 
USERS SERVICES 
LIBRARIAN 

£4,101 to £S,BE8 par annum 
Ciiutloiod Llbraiinn required In 
tfio Learning rtonourtos Depart- 
rnenl lor tha day-to-osv mnrago- 
inenl nnd plannlnn ol ihe library 
servtcos ol iho Falntrfr alto (Hunt- 
anllloa and Soclnf Sciences In- 
Clodlno Teaohor Educnnon). Ap- 
pllcania Bhould have uobstnnliel 
. bxporienco ol oraenlZIng librar- 
ies- end rueneding -staU. ptaler- 
ahly within tha llold ol oducallon. 

ASSISTANT COURSE 
RESOURCES OFFICER 

£3.182 lo CB.S34 pet annum 
Qualified librarian Ol general 
ability required In the lohrnlng 
Resources Department la oitiart- 
I 2 Q end taka pert In the library 
user aorvlcea lor the Polylcohnlc 
Faculiy of Art And Qeelgn, .Grand 
Parade Site. Relevant -sublact 
knowledge would be'-an ad,van- 
lago. ■ • 

Further dotells t\n<$ applloetlon 
forma lor either o( iho above 
poets from Poreorlnol - Officer. 
Brighton Polytechnic. Moulsa- 
coomb. Brighton BN2 4fiJ. Tele- 
phone Brighton 693689-, extonslon 
2536 : Closing date JlilJ 7 >978. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S THEATRE SCHEME 

require - 

YOUTH LEADER 

lo run llourlohina >yOuth theatre 
club tor 16-23 age groufi. Ex- 
perience In leeching and Ihsatre 
necoaaary. Imagination and 
onsrgy ero required to help ax- 

f and the olub'e current activities, 
urther datalis end application 
lotma horn Gerald Chapmen, The 
Roynl Court ‘Thaatte, 8ioane 
Bquare. London SWl. lo be 
returned by 7lh July. 


• PERSONAL. 


SAMUEL CURTIS 


;p fwila (imimy 

H’jnW-jny luformaUnii flHout tlilt : rare Work and jury compttia 
mnM* lepr of it other tlnut Hint In the BritMi Miiwuin (Natural 


nmiSr.T COLIN I v col , \cu. 

i nrhiv i.ni t aiihn 

III I'AlilMl.m 

IHmiiNI Mill: | It AMI, |-f „ ,| J. 

1 .01.1.1.1, il IJI I I -il I III II 
LIJLK.a I If IN 

ciiii.r i. inn , mu an 


s.ii.in- Poi i x i qi.Mj i, v 
Iiu-r-'n. ,-m n i„ i:r,.ir>T 
■ li^hisii-b ui 


CUA HH.HLD l.illlf AIIIAN n- 

porud lor me IHISI m 
UtlUAHIAN uvei One- llfanri>‘< i In 
JO I ,E. (.nlli-g.i will, «,V»| lull- 
tlnio und 7. filii i (•.iri-ihnr- Milili-mv. 

rtiu null I.- iriii, .my iinin.n.ini 

to Iho Uov nf iiti, r;oil„ui' 

AVIl.-rn Uin I nl<i r Illil.n V snrvh u 
ii I uiirtw in. n l.il |„ Tim liiMlinUuiri 
uiiv»lN|eiimit. 

A | > 1 -It i mils mi, si luvt In-lit 
at-nior iwbi in ihu lliirery ui a *1n- 
nlllcoiil udtik iillnnal i-si.ibll&hniuTtt 

mill huVu a Kiidv. Ik.Imp ui ihu iipnii- 
■ niton oi otlii'-.iilnn.il li-riin-.luiiV 10 
Ic.iniing servli ui mni ih u t-iu-ruy to 
insti-r ttiolr ilovolorunonl alunnslda 
traditional library aorvicos. 

Application forma romrnablo by 
ih July, and rurthor dalalie from 
ontor Aninilnaiiaiive officer, 
nournoinuuiti and Paolo CoIIpad qf 
fnrihor Kdiiraiiun, Norili Acad, 
Poole. Pro v l oil » . applkiinis will 
nnloiiLilIc.'illy bu conanon-d. 

I'lonso quqio jmsl numhur. 


THE BRITISvH COUNCIL 

In vltos A|, plications for the tollowina 
ooatft-. w 

Ll (III AIIIAN riTALV) 
nmrisii couni-jl i.imtAnv 

Ml lull 

tiuiirs: in administer and develop 
llin II lira ry nnd narilciilarly lo pro- 
mnto iho nan of Inlnrinnllnn and 

E -r.ncu M-rvji-nt: lo mutntaln and 
KM rrtRtlonsliliis wllh oUirr 
rloa nuii librarians In North 

SnUBkVSL 9 ,h0 “ ,f * nS vao 

Aiioliaiuia must liuvo a post- 
nrnifi/oici d l |tl on i j m IJbrflriBnililn 
« qr odinr rocogiu rod tirotos i lone t 
'it tall (loo Hon i . «T least one yoar's 
IWl-auamknUoil o\|,erlc-nio In a 
I'm I Mi library and a Lnowtodno of 
bjllnn. bon in experionco of com- 
nutor uppiicationa in libraries 4a 
desirable. 

Salary : Lira .V>n.Oai> lo 840,610 
per mnntli i a|inro\linaleiy J.38i to 
•"I. 1 rurrpnl r.ilo of nxchanai-i. 

nonefiis: aft days annual leave: 
annual nnd lermlnailon bonuses; 
U your ciieirncl. n-nou-onlo. 

■ N.B. : Rr, turn lore* lo Mealy will 
not he nalil tue ihw i»osn. 

ciiicr unn aiiian iihani 

l(E2A 6HAII KAniH 

UNivr.naiTY 

llaliolMr 

-» To .. ^P. If 1 tiiarrin of dovelouinc-nl 
of oil (Jpivemiv llbrjrv roclTuk-s' 

oi tW^BoS?, at®?* 

,n9,r,,,;, 

Cnndldurns, i-rrr-i.il.lv '.n.aii 
V^r-S with ■I'-'irr- anil Di|. i 

vnarH oxnarlmiio "in ‘In'' unVvr-raUy 

ST i®SS*- ■ £ 


l bo wber o.ihouli of -uituhk- IHiisirnlivn mukrlal such as O ray’s 
poliiqie ,»f -Sumiik-I l urtle un-l Mrs. (Jruy's dinwlnp nf .Suinml iin.l 
Ul Min frcpin-Jiice-J iu W II. I'liill--' ill -1 graph)- ,-f Willlum L'nrlls) 
m .in intri.diicili-n lu a fuc^innk i-.llilnn id Till: III: A IJI UK 

l'tcxsc reph in • — 

SlltU Dlual, *1 lie Walk Culler), Com pi ml, Cuildford. Tel. 8102-15. 


Ill-rum faros ero 


7fe IIU 02 


[WWANS J 

; UNIVERSITY OF 
[ '■ ‘ EXETER 

gK IDnA^Y AflStATANIB 
IONS are - Invllnd* town 

MIUK 1 uiSi® 'Asaja- 

oodnr. florvlcee. Iff, thn 
Library, innahlu from 
70. CumUdolca should 
acnoral nductllon and 
nary oxuerionco: mi 

uioioBltun le. Msontlnl. 
no oniory will bo within 
KI.744-, to A3.QOV per 
lor review it . 

bank i liars may bo 
q BUM UortHHi wo toon. 

icopfne) ahould tie peiU 


U ON CASTER METROPOLITAN 
JlimOUGi! COUNCIL ’ 

IJI1I4AI4V HLIIVICB 

...^.W^Wr'WKjSLMY 

- nio ikisi offors tin, niiporiuniiy 
■ Evcenily qmillii.nl lllirnriMit iq 
nnw dulli and. iirnristiloual r--idBrl- 
vneu wnrLIng under |ln, auiwirvluon 
|J „ l| iu | }raru:li l.iiir.irtait. upnilny 
I*, n _ fjril-Uwe. purpose- bn ill Ubrun- 
» ajuoro nmlivs. opcnna In 
4 t'r?.v . nn 2 nerves u commnnliy ol 
J®n*o lour milna Nonh 
\Vn«l of Dcincuainr. 

^WNfFniud thoi iho ar-poiql- 
itiutu ylQ bn made, Inlilplly within 
$?» M'O'Y fliwdo AT >2 , mJ.sSo to 
E3.8AS. plus C4U io £470 auppln- 


ssMcrK; a,p s sue 

niu 1 1 flea Ilona and inngin oi appro- 
prirtto OKperiarpcr*. qunllna rolavant 
mtnrmKi- numlirr and ill ft or post, 
for further drlnllo nnd an|illrai|nn 
form to iln. itrlilBh Ceiluril. 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 
Ihn Park. Cl nil inn limn 
ASSISTANT I.IRRAWIAN 

ftara ,, *i.»S! la,v Scain 


I'anninm l.iriHAIIIAN 

t!iVfflre , *».a« i ! la,v Scaln 

l nrtlii-r njriltul.irs from and 
aiinl'ullonn lu Uni liuraaf} 
(.toMnq data Tuili Juno. J'J7n.’ 


LONDON 

9T. MAPTIN-IN-TlIE-riFLnR 

„ iiioil atuiooL 


UlSSff opporlunlly 

“kfij r °^ librarians to progress on 
ig .-Wie Career Grnrio of ifin Dpn- 
Aw-vlrq. Al'V A.A 
ASSiK-Lr. *4,0‘.'5. plus £473 10 


153,1*2 to Jft.oTdS. plue £473 'lo 

Mnil SSBS3? U ' wRpn mov b °- 

HwNNllW forms and further do- 


v tAB Tula® I III I , J.enrtrm, 9,\V.a 
Volurilary AlUod Ohurrh of I-nglatul 
Ano.ntrls 

. APT»UCAfiqNfl arc Invliod ror n 
hnlf-thire I.IHRAniAN til at ' this 
fi“»l^« f NP , qat.«™tiol which inoh 
2"»|V l.-isl Ben- 
tom bar. iho Library is hnusod In 
u pow pum iso hull! bulldlnu and 


Y.ih%^ .GT'SffnSS: 'WhT'lSi 'MM 1 * 

.8* IT jKb 


fSuS?UEGE OF ■ 
^WARlANSUn* WALES 


VIUU1 •.LMUllVHU- 


«ry n'Uttoj* anj' lo work rioooiy 
wllh lint Modia ilosournss O/rirtr 
and lha inocliing slntr to dovolop 
a Library lloftourcas Cenlro, 

Apptlcailomi should bo son! us 
anon as nosslbiq to iho lloddmls- 


. UNIVERSITY QF - > 

• ■_ . 

AaeiOTANT LIBRARIAN ' 


IBPU 


tor four 
'To Slat 


LAW LIQIIAIIY 


ST»ia u jis*K , °i5 

K Jmmrw, 


Salary on ^ 

11 Indndfl tho .£££ JW i l 

of craTt and ? 1 

ints followtng *8 SCOTEC .. . ‘ ; 
nation Science course- 

. Tsa rharfAfM U 


•aming, wn m: - Senior 

wi ta In the - 

dee iwo . qualified Aswstw*., . . -,-a- 




x&. 


APPUCATIONS am Invited for 
pnn POBl' nf AHHI31AN1' LIU- 
p AIIIAN, tonubln from 71 h August 
•YfR. 11 m NUr.crw.ful cundldato Will 

», sutu; 

housed In a modmi building. Appll - 
cants should havn a good Honours 
dear no. prorerahly In 1 «lw or Urn 
Social. Scltmces, a nrofo»iional 
' . .. " r.‘ or Hpcrlmcu In a 

w Library. 

Bolon- is oh [he .annual liure- 
P.'wtal seals in vrtUiln the iumo 
fcA.AOU Ip Rfl.iTfl iiar annum. Tno 
_._ry will Oflnnnit nn ouall 
It aUqns and omierteiico. 

. f urlhor purtlLulars 
tPrtoln'-d from Miss Hare an . 
Artminlairatlm Assistant i Appoint- 
ments J . NorUiroin lluuve, «iunui a 
Drive, rumor, EX4 4QJ, to whom 
apirilLBlIons I lltrno rnnlvsi should 
bo srni. loyeihm- wllh (he ibUUE* 
Of two refimt, in anlvv not tolrr 
than Bth July VJ7H. ploaso quoto 
rprorenco no. 31b 1 


M.WLASI.U. I'lMIN IVNIi 
Pfll.YTl. UllNIC 


IAi.nl IV I llllr-Ml|A-j 
■ l.'iMMHSl I v ASH SIM IM. 
si i nn si 

iM.-m-M:.* - •- ■ -i ii . i i.i.H *.,)_■ ,ii.i 

■LJ'UI -'i |1 -i. • i l.il V '-Ill-Id is 

I n bn n s|.uii ilhh- ic.j In-r.iri s*-r- 
Ma-. I'l 1 |.i> I . ■ . : i , 1 1 v ul f.ujniiiiiniiv 
-»nd S«il-- 1 -shnlb-s llull-j-. In. IiiiIi- 
i/ii-'l. ,■ lr. l|i. n. tr.i- 1 . -.in..., \ 1 .|nn, 

ri-l-'l.-iiiu kiiii.s ih. I ]|i„,n^ |... ill,, 
lug. 

fl 1 O. '-.il.ii v -mil , miiiiiliii. r ,i >u . 
lor Im H.--I- iuiij, i>] -i i -, ,md .i|>uii- 
r-iilon iciniij. i i-iuin.i.iili- i,v l bin i- 
■i-iv . ',it, i'ii v . r.i7K. ai, hu i nt a 
slum , ii d .|iir..--si-j loots,, j ii ■■ mi- 
lot-i* in llin Be. iinn, i dll li . Ni-w- 
l.iMIii u i^i „ lino l-r.lvi— -linli-. I. Ill- 
sun hull, linn. ).lih»n I'l.n s,w 


NEWCABTLI-: UPON TYNE 
POLYTECHNIC 

ULPAin-hlllN I Ui l.lllll AIM ANiill IP 

LI A LSI 'N AND I ItAININti 
, EUIIlLI.il il.Li I Ulli.K It, 
AI-l-IJ'iA IliJNa urn Invlluil f-jr 

Uic ; i|-jn.-lnip -if DLl'rtllTMl.N I AL 

LIAISON and 'IHAIMI?4Ci ill 1 [i |.|«. 
A is -11 c.i ms inns ■ I,'- (Ji.iriL-rt-.l l.ili- 
raruitiv. r-r.-iui ahiy ur.nluitua. with 
Quod library a* in-rl'-ncu . 

Dmh-s in volvo pl.ninliMi and auptr- 
\tolun ol -iiuilcm vUiiv. pim-i-niinu. 
aludy to ura ,utd muio conil-ibuUon 
u> iho trarhlng piOBnirninoa or mo 
donarmnmi. 

. uurnham^ Further Edurailon Lec- 
luiw Jj,- £-1.-102 la' E6.IV3B p» 
annum, ' 

ror furthc-r particulars and dppu- 

Mllnn hrMB k .1 -tsCL. 


■ — HIUUU a dllj ■ ppil- 

rallon forma rc-tnrnuMe by Thura- 
■Liy. July 7ih. 107B. pi paw aond a 
sum pml pddm&K,il fuoiaciiii unvn- 


nw.-liuw nuunUAxui |W|fMKIf|J UIIW* 

lupo lu Iho BIAfring nmror. Nnw- 
c.iatio upon lyno Polyiechnlc. Ltd- 
son UuildtiLfl, ILUiscHi Plum, Now 
L-uaiio upon lyin'. NLi ,nsr. 

OXFORD 

. ilpriLRIAN [.ID II All V 
.. APPLICATIONS Ale imiiuri lor a 
pofirr or ahSisiant uuitAiiiAN 
in Lho Spit; lu I Coilorilona Svctlon 
of ihu Duwrimoni or Primed UooKa 
wiilcll bocomos VHC4IU lalor lid* 
year, CnniHdaLot should havn a 
uood lionours ilcorao In <Jai»lca, 
nistqry or RnilllAh. I.lbntrv quail- 
fkailons and cx-pmcncn an advaii- 
^o. pariiculm-ly in lho anllciu.iiian 

Sptory fc1.0ijCi-E7.10P 'Uar 
E6.17UI. 

Applicant, na. iogMii«r wiUi tho 
namea or iwo n?|rrou». ahould ba 

B eni to lho Buirourar of Uio- Llbi-ury. 

odlulAn IJbrory. Oxford, 0X1 1UQ. 
from whom (urthet paiikulora can 
be obtained. 


ROYAL BERKSHIRE 
HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL LIUKAItlAN 
(21.153 lo E4.ii.Til p.a. — 
y'j-'u u.iy rise ptiiiUnu , 

APPLtCA rioNB aro Invtiud ror 
Uio port ol LimiAniAN iu tho 
Poslur.iuu.ilo Mc-dlc.tl ihinlja. Tho 
porson upDOlplt-il will bo ruoulroo 
lo comlnuo lha ilovi-loninviH m tho 
8,-rvlcoa of Dili woll-ostabllshotl 
library which kncludos o largo hls- 
lorlrnl collodion 

lliu Library !b. uuii ol Ihu Cislord 

prlato nuHlith-ilmii* In I lhr.iil.in- 
sliln nf InlbriniHliut Hll-iU-. ,-. 

I iiiiiu-r ilt-i.Hlt ami .. ti*f»iW -itmn 


KTAL 'FOIt Drill IKE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
• IkHN I \ 1.1 III! All V 

Mill ■■‘K.liAPHI It 
II AN I I -, 1.1 MIA I' V 

s.'ijiy t in -.s. .yt . n, r i — . 

i. ■. 774 l- i- .il 

Al-irll- .ilti.il InruiH I lurilur 

• Iri.ilh Iru-ici tin- Pi-ln-li-.il Air. i l.llr- 
r.i, I.ni. I.hv (li-nlr.il E.ll ii.ii v. Ih Ih- 
mk.I.i Min-I. Il.ink v Ill'll ii-iin- 1 r.-ul. 
Sl.ilfs. r, lurn-il-lu wilhln 14 -uiyx 
of .»i*pi-.iT.iiK <- ul Mils a dvt il Is .-in', ii. 

All ■■iii-ll- .uii-i or-, mi '-il In i,uii- 
IJl.il II Is ihu Cr-umv C-iiliicll's iii-ik 
iliac II Is rii'-Ohiblo ini llii-ir Liuiilnv- 
'il i-i l>< rui-iiibM.H uf .in ,i i -i.ru - 
l<rJ.ii-< Ir.nli, l.ulitn. 

!• », l'- Huuli.-». Cuumv rn-il. 
j*ul .■■lib i 1 si cutlvi . 

ST AFFORDS II IRE 
COUNTY COUNCII. 
cnUNrv i.iiniAKV 

MIIUOr.lrAPIILR— 
uuii tun LiuriArtv 

, flglAlv L-J .A A' i-Ul..VJ'l . l,., r , - 

L-V. 774 nor -mnuiii. 

,3 Piiiic.nl on lunus and lunhi-r 
iluiailn Iruin PilnrlDXl Ar>-.< 
IJIrrurion. lluiii.n Liu.uy. Iilvur- 
rll’Y 1 * Slrooi. liurloii-uiiuii- 
I ruin DK14 I All. rc-iurn.ibln within 
3 4 day-, of appujranta r.| ll.ls 
uilvi-rtlsunionl. 

All oppllc-anls an* aaSod to nnu- 
Ucat It a iho uoumy Uoiiih.'ij'i 
view dial it is ctealrablo ror Uio li 
cHiiployoes to be rafeiirh of an 
appropriaio Trades Union. 


| PUBLIC & UKIVEBSITY i 

UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

SCNlntt UURAItV ASSISTANT 

aiAW 

Mhrafy. utnr Una Mary wilKiluu 
AUalJfl'Ml'ory and oxnorlonca on 
lho aralo of >:3.66!J to £3.774. An 
ninrwj to cetoloaulnn and Sfwrar- 
odds of l roncTi and uanniin v>oii1lI 
bo advantflac'iuB bin a uafirou Ii 

1101 OJfpwiPq. 

. K'linnar^ pniiLruiDf 1 , 

Obiairvd from the LlorarLin. ilui* 

mssr u p «in,-? ni, 4iai: 

milona. nirlna full partlcuiora uf 
bbu. qualilicatlona and expcrlonre 
Lugc-iher wiilt the itamca or iwn 
i-nfrrecii. aliould be ami lo the* 
Librarian aa eooii m poaalblo, but 
In jthy CJSO not later Thou ,iuly 7. 
luTH. No forms of appllc alien aro 
laailnri 


UNLVER6ITY OF WALES 

no Ann of ccliif. studies 

APPLICATIONS aro Invited (nr 
TWO POSTS of IWSfJMiUlir.U in 
Vi'ULSIl llisroilY to worV In AIjct- 
vMwvili on -Uio Mlbllooraiihv ul ilia 
fusion- uf Wales. 

Biliary: «V66C' lo R4.1AO 
I'or iho Ural post < one year nulyT 
a ■iiiallftcatioii (n Coniinucr S- hin'-ii 
an«l or pracllcat i-ypurk-ncu In Uuii 
llolil la requlrod. 


Tor Iho docotyd post 'Ihliltilly quo 
yo.nr. bui wllh a ..posalblllly ol 
•"Cl'-naloni II dogreo In Welsh llla- 
u,ry. liuiury. WMsI, or 1 Jimiri.m. 
uhl ii would l,o au n.tx .mi .xi|ii . A 

P-adluq l, im .wind iiy ol Wolali would 
nlau bo required for this pass. 


uhl ii wu'ild l,o silt ii>l\|iui.i,|i<. A 
r,-a,lliig I.im.w I ndue ol Wrist i would 
nluu bo required for ihts post. 

ruriho^partlcujp^can bo ojjatood 

Heglauhr. -Ualhaya , JAtHc, (tordjIL 


Applies i tana plionid bo aonl oa 
anon as roisihjo to lho lloadmla- 
irosa al ihe arhnol tiicTosIliu rt-i"or- 
oncea, and Inatlrnonlalf If poslMo. 

•f"-; ,l -^i 

St.IRN.i7Ji Informa Lion for llin nost 
t in Uur Informnilon r.on- 
lu ronrarnod with plan- 
pro vlnlpn for sport and 
.. at rnlionai laval. . ■ 

. Dulles would Include work on 
(lata to II rci ion# and auna g (moral 
scrvlco in hOnna wllh mlqulrloi. 
f nio. post la iniuaay oct a ona year 

CO Bataiy 3. Plus E160 Lon- 
don wmgiiung 


„ ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 

International affairs 
. Jte^’VAS.Jt.HSTTJ' AuSuW 

9 tmiap#tn with- library nuaUflra- 
ona (but not ch-tHoroiii and a 
rourllnq knowiedgu of at lrnsi one 
morierii Luropoan lanmugn will_.be 

B rcfnireil. Rfariijig salary .5.3. 000 
iih a fiuo lu nui . 

Wriiion until Ir a I loti a lo . nno 

Ubrorliin. Huydl Insllllile. nr Inler- 
nallonal AffnirB. OlUlhom IlOUST, 10 
at. Jamos's aounro. Uinuon aw 1 y 
dt.B. by 7th July. 


TIIB ROYAL SOCIETY: OF 
ARTS LIBRARY 
John Adam Birent. Adolplti 
l minion 

• Tol. : m-RV) ittdrt • ■ 

Aminlnbiipnt of . . 

PAirr-nMK ASHIBI'ANT 

LliirrAlllAN 

A PART-TImL ASSISTANT UB- 
RAltiAN is rcquiruil _for Mondays 
nnd Friilaya (oxcopl nank llotldava 
and during August*. 0.30 to 
13.50. 1.-5U lo (T.SlJ. Tltr work 
in (.Judos Library duties ibooh lihina. 
ate. I . Puy ipont -will bo aX ths 

rain of LI. 76 par liriitr. 

Applicants arc asked to supply 
tho name and address of u roforeo. 
prr-tcinbly a provlous employer. 

Will* or t rlu phone Mr. 17 t! C. 
Allan. ILB.A. Library, al ubovo 
address. 

June. 1Q7H^ 


WILTSHIRE LIBRARY 
AM) MUSEUM SERVICE ' 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
OF WELLINGTON 
Now /en land 

rOUNPAIION CIIAIM OF 
imllAMIANBHIP 


Cot' lut loimdaiion Choir of idbra- 
ilniMnln. Thg amsolntco will bo- 
cpmti lho first ( jiqiniKin^uf, n now 
Dnpartnumt of • IJlnrlnhiililp • uid 
will 1 10 . entice tod io udco o looiunti 
rplq In daigmiTning Uio roniont w 
that doparintont'a atndtuiiiv pro- 

S ramiuo. ‘1710 now ouboidraont will 
itumn nail Dual wsnonstbllllv tor 
10 uno-yoHr qragualo llinlomn 
course for 4A , aludonls anil -will 
ronuiitmca locichlnq lit robntary. 
loeo. studios ai iho hmsiora and 
iVoctoruia level will m Inltutad al 
an oorlv smgn. 

. Tho quail flcu lions ahd oxprrfenco 
of lho person to bo aimoinUKt .to the 
Chair should cqu bio him or her to ■ 

J ll VO strong ItMdbrHhlo to ttia new 
laportmonL and to library education 
n Naw Zealand. Tho .aui«msfjil 

f -andldoto will bo exnoclad to esfaS- 
IhIi /Mw#ril-hioic|Sa . . unlveralty 
couraoa III lt>ni(-»iiahlp that bMond 
l5£,i r, - dl,>0I T f aludy- of hooiLa. to|. 
locilona and UbraiTes Lo include 
niodoin tochniquas lor Ihn ornan- 
lrallon. ntoroqe anif roirloval of 
Information and ll tarary systems 
onolyua. mrHhaniroiion and auto- 

rnV^an^daV^^ 1 

irordi .aKporioneo and. ba able to 
offer leadeniluii In lho dovelop- 
inoni .of research proo rami nos. 

Tho auccesafui candidn.lo will ba 
aaiNBcied to toko up mutes In )aio 


[bboks old inbwl 

- Oil T, . QF , .NjllohylwW^. > 

FWpT 4 'r on if! i i It; 'ii ddlt 'or il {Tfji, . ' | 
>'76p_ . TtBCel Ti 

' r '40| yja r ' « # t : 't r '(«; jt/j (J f I oii af , 4qpr ail c 

'KtT ^ 0 rlit*td« 5 ‘;'|)iif | ' (-It {V» ; 

'_:24 ; hSiir C AT U l l.yc Alitl ■ tc rf 15 c. • 

o-ji.'yy a, or. ;V. or 1 

jididEbrME TO.vAiiMTiONS iijiri ■ 
•ibj ainli.mp f# 5 "Jiici; tt^dilluial rsj> 4 'i|ch. : 

’■ alRtt uid*’ curprlj* vblun'i© ’ sqrii 0(1 
, r<<iufltt w'jh.ALL'oi^crc for ' 

■ BIBLI AGORA 

• PO l|bi f,- ll01Jhili3W . Eiitbnfl IW3.3l.ft' 


Arts Council 
Poefry Library 

ICS Plooadrily, London W1V 6AU 
Tal. :. 01*820 MBS 
Memberahfp la Free 
Open lo ihq. Public 
A collection oi -modern pontiv 
oovering tho period from 1030 
10 ii>b present. Books vb avail, 
able for reference and loan. 

Tha library |g alluelBd. belwoen 
Hydo Park Corner and Green 
Park Undot around station. 

Hours : 10 am lo 12.30 
1.30 io S pm Monday la Friday 
Thursday Ini* night opening 
until 7 pm 
Chartoa Osborne 1 
l.lteroiiito Dltootor 
Jonathan Barker : 

Pootry Librarian 


ANY A MB RICAN BOOKS, new or 

uiil-ol-iirllti. — Wrilo Orsiy Hooks, 
HG-.m T. Eliot AvenUD. Jingo 
l»,uk. Now York NY 11574. 

1000 Proas culling# on DsnloruQi* 
Uiidllpence. efficlal bcltocv. for 
Sjlu.— Ht-iillos Lo Bos TLB 13"l, 
Tho T tales. 1VC1X UE£. 

OOTHIC Navole. Tivonty boaVs< 
rlaiulugue available. AF1U Hc- 
prlnt. Tim An llooki Uainiianv. 

IH nnilNl Si reel. London . w.Ck. 

FOR A HUSBAND Mslkq adVorllsn# I 
i>l v.rv *. Matho Malko. .1 nuvol bv 
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